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The Memory t)f 

A. C. \V. 


Kai as he trod that <lay tu <hhI walkcal he hb furth 

In dnipleiirss ami grtitlrursH attd luimnir ami elean mirth 



A VOLUME oF iht' of <Uh‘h not 

tlw iuHi'rtinu of rriVr«‘UCM‘H to nuthoriti(‘H within thn 
text It may Ih^ ii-m^FuI to hvw tlu* soumns 

from which I havo Uniwu tlu* vitnv <if AiiS(‘ltu‘H Ihft‘ 
aiul Timt'H which is ntiw pisvseiitiMl. 'the chLssic 
Ino^rnjhy on whicli all Inft'r om‘H arc busts 1 in that 
l)y Kndmcr. A monk i»F ( sintiTbury, he litTume 
AiiMthn’s piavaft' stHnetary ami ctmfcasdr. lie lias 
h‘Ft t*o the wtiihl n Hindy of Itis sujHnhirh private 
lift* in tln^ #/ ( ^unYfVHtiitutt' Afistluil, amt ttf 

his pnlilic conthict ns archhishtip in tin* llisli^r'm 
i fi I have been <»b!i<o*tl to atinlv 

Iht'St* in (enheronh etlition (l*aris, HiTaL ami in 
Mi;^nn*H : ttie best <*thti<in is tliut tsmiri 

huit‘<l by I\!r. Ihilt* to tlie Htills Srrit‘H. AiiMclm was 
also a. vtiluininous corresptUMh'ut, anti <ivt*r 4(H) <4* 
liis letit^rs. private and otiiciah Iuia'i* bet*n prt*ser\t'd. 
IheHt* I havt* ctuiHulted in i\liem-’.H pithuflmjiii {(‘Iviii. 
ix.). It is unnt'cessary to catnlo|.ptt‘ the <*arl\' ehnin- 
iclers, Henry td’ Hnntinj, 5 ;tlojn Onlerie, ami the revt. 
ddiey art* the sane* for this peritnl as hu' any triher 
in early !'Ine;lis!t history. 1 wonhl only sinoh^ tuit 
a, ctmiemptnviry hife of (hmdulf of lhH*hests*r tiv an 
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unknown hand (Migne clix.), and the ''Lives of tho 
Abbots of Le Bee/’ by G. and M, Crispin in Patres 
Ecclesice Anglicance, Oxford 1845. 

For the historical background and the general position 
of affairs in Europe I have found of special value tho 
relative sections in Milman’s Latin Christianity 
Gregorovius’ Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Miftelalter, 
Giesebrecht’s Geschichte der Beiitschen Kaiserzeit, and 
Montalembert’s Monks of the West The Life of Gregory 
VII. is still however a desideratum. There are many 
valuable facts relative to Normandy and especially to 
the condition of education there in PAhhaye du Bee et 
ses Nicoles, by Abb4 Poree (Evreux, 1892). On tho 
history of England nothing more is neccKSsary tliau 
what our own historian has given; and Freeman in 
I'^Norman Con^^^ the Reign of William Rufiw 
has paid special attention to the ecclesiastical situatioii 
and to the work of Anselm. Palgrave’s unhnifilied 
Normandy and England contains many brilliant sug- 
gestions. And some facts of value can be gleaned 
from H. Bohmer’s Kirche tind Staat in England 
und in der Normandie im xi. nnd Xli. Jahrhimdert 
(Leipzig, 1899). 

Of monographs on Anselm there is no lack; and 
these are written from several points of view. Thti 
early volumes, Veder, Dissertatio de Anselmo Can>- 
tuariensi (Lugduni Batavorum, 1832), Mdhler, Anselnh 
(I have only seen a remarkably poor tramslatiori, 
London, 1842), and Franck, Anselm von Canterhury 
(Tubingen, 1842), are slight and inadequate sketchen. 
Charma’s Bt Anselme (Paris, 1853) consists for tho. 
most part of extracts and of a bibliography which 
though out of date is still valuable. Hook treatsi 
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of Anselm in his Lives of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, but the High Church Anglican is too much 
irritated to be quite fair. Remusat has a very brilliant 
life, St Anselme dJAoste (Paris, 1859), to which I 
acknowledge special indebtedness. Dean Church’s 
A'jjseim almost ignores the theologian and thinker, 
but devot es specia l attention to the ma n and the 
eccles iastic. Hasse’s Anselm von Canterbury (Leipzig, 
1852) contains in its volume on Die Lehre an elaborate 
and patient analysis of the doctrine. Martin Rule 
has published a voluminous Life and Times of St 
Anselm (London, 1883). Rigg's St Anselm of Canter- 
bury (London, 1896) is marked by Jhe virility of 
thought and individuality of judgment which char- 
acterise all ^ his work. Finally a history of St. 
Anselm has been written by Pere Ragey (Paris, N.D.). 
To this last I acknowledge a special debt. The 
author’s acquaintance with the details of the ecclesi- 
astical history makes his book a valuable commentary 
on the letters. 

It is unnecessary to mention the treatises on philo- 
sophy and theology which deal with the Anselmic 
doctrine. It exercised so deep an influence that no 
later student has been able to ignore it. 

I have to thank here Mr. G. W. Alexander, M.A., 
who has read the proofs, for this new evidence of an 
old kindness. 

ADAM C. WELCH. 


Helensbtjkgh. 
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INTEODUGTION 

EdJ UHHC ^ elt^voiith ct^ntiny into 

which Auselui was uudtM* tlu) 

intlueiicc oT a. (iuickcu<*<l ndi^nouH s{)irit7~ Uhristiauity 
ill the Wt‘sieni world luul tavo outward struggUss 

pagaiiiHui whicli was 
already in posst'ssieri and was ritdi in tlui aeciunulakul 
treasures of an oldc^r eJvilisatioru t!ie secnad with a 
paganism which sought to n‘poHHesH itsidf of Enroju* 
and to ovmuvht^Im in harharism (1 h‘ nt‘w ordm* almost 
before it had struck root. Idle (‘arly incursions which 
broken down tlu^ lloman Emj)ir<‘ had hanlly hemi sur- 
vived, and their infhnmct^ laid not iHsm assimilated, 
before an ecjuaJIy h(‘a-vy storm burst upon tin* West. 
Tlu^ Avars from Asia, (nan* fertih; <${ imm, thrust tiumi- 
selves into tln^ cmitre of Europe^, and wasting tn'ery- 
thing on Un‘ir way pem*irat4‘d through Austria:, 'riie 
Haracens already possessed Nortli Africa, and had vvuth 
difliculty been restricts I within tlu^ limits of Spain; 
tliey ha<l captunsl Sicily and were not unknown 
before tlu^. walls of Home, TJmJ sei/aal on 
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England: the last of England’s missionaries to the 
Continent were fugitives from wrecked monasteries. 
From heathen Scandinavia the Normans had carved 
a cantle out of France, and were in no way content 
with the rich lands which they had won. 

During several generations Christendom had seen 
one province after another of her territory torn away 
by aliens to her civilisation, her law, and her faith. 
The circle within which the light of a better order 
shone was small. And the light itself within the 
circle inevitably burned more dimly. Men needed all 
their strength for war. They were compelled to fight 
for standing-ground on behalf of the truths and in- 
stitutions which they had already made their own. 
They had neither time nor energy left to rethink those 
truths or to reshape those institutions. To protect 
themselves against the enemy from without was their 
prime concern, and all their effort in thought as well 
as in deed was turned in that direction. Socie ty had 
come to b e constituted on a basis of war. Its recog- 
nition w^s_giyenJp_thnsej^ho^^^ 
to, those who h ad fought wel l. Even the institutions 
which owed^their inception to a different purpose were 
influenced by the same spirit . The Church was secu- 
larised. The bishops often became ministers of State, 
partly because there were no others who had the 
capacity to fulfil that necessary function, still more 
because it was the most obvious Christian duty to 
support the civil power in its struggle with heathenism. 
Sometimes the Church dignitaries became warriors, 
because the State had as much need of their swords as 
of their prayers. Nor is it necessary to conclude that 
the motive which drove them to buckle on their 
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armour was base. When the Avars were at the gate 
a priest might be pardoned for leaving lus oratory and 
joining battle. I:Uit ^le inevitable result followed in a 
^e^er secularLsatic)!!^ Men were, cl^ 
ollice, not for their ri^ligious l)ut for their secular 
prowess. That they had the' capacity for affairs, or 
were strong men of their hands, became a reason wdiy 
they were chosen to fuUil religious duties. And the 
men who woro so chosc'ti wtnx'. compelhal by circum- 
stances to thiidv most about that sick*; of their work 
for their geiu'ration. What was an a<lditional advan- 
tage in a Churchman lu'canu^ his chief <iuaIij[icatiou. 
Necessary it might be, ima'itable in the circumstances 
of the time it. ceriaiidy was. lUit, had it contimuHl, 
the ri'sult would liavt' Ihm'U that, the (Church would 
havt^ lost sight of its spiritual functions and that 
society, thinking only of tlu^ maasssitit's of tiu' hour 
and engrosst'd in prestait lU'eds, wouhl have faihal to 
nr.eive. tlu‘ stimulus and vivifying breath which 
only the tlhureh <»f (‘hrist, conscious of higlicr (‘iids 
than thos(^ of the present lamr, can give. 

With tln^ indoniitabh* janvm* of n^covery a.nd of 

Foundm*^ which 

is om‘. of the* iH'.st proofs of tlic! oternal pow(‘r in 
Christianity, iln^ tt*nth and ch^venth (‘.euturies saw a 
revival of ndigion bnsik acr<jss Furoia*. 8o soon as 
Christ(‘ndom ha<l won a <uear space* in which to pray 
anel think, tlu* Church re‘iurne*d te> its spt'cihc task. 
There was almmhuice^ e»f we>rk calling feir atte'ution. 
It hael to recast its own themghts aheait Coel anel man. 
Idle*, brutalisi'd manne*rs which a long-coutimnal state 
of war hael hreiught on (diristian Kiunpt* must be^ 
tempea-ed by the*, spirit of the; (JruchU'el. ''riic; m‘w 
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strong-blooded nations which had found a lodgmeii.fc 
within the Christian pale needed to be disciplined. 
Some of them were outwardly subdued. But, thoti|.^l»* 
Norman dukes and Danish earls accepted Christianity 
for themselves and forced its forms on their reluctant# 
subjects, the conversion was only skin-deep. Even tlio 
princes did not greatly understand and could not 
heartily obey the faith they compelled their subjects 
to profess. Pagans, not merely in inward inclinatioxiL 
but in outward practice, were found among tlxe 
peasantry of Normandy for a century or two aftox* 
Anselm had written his argument for the being of 
God in one of its convents. Because there was ho 
much and so varied work to do, the revival of thoBO 
centuries took several forms. It was as multiform an 
the life of which it taught its generation a now 
valuation. Three of the directions in whicli the*. 
deepe ned religious sense llowed need tc)l)e "meiitioruHl 
Imre, not because they wore the most important, but# 
because Ans elm r epresented and hedp ed to guiclc tlicui- 
As Churchmen grew consciou.ToF KavT^^^ own 

specific message, they realised Ixow different in its ainiH 
the Church must be from any of the kingdoms of thex 
earth, and how the qualifications whicli made moixx 
citizens of the nations wore ill-fitted to make'* fellow 
citizens with the saints and of the househohl of God.*’ 

^ The contrast betwcGxi society as it is and society an 
Christ meant it to bo can never cease to trouble^- th <3 

tlic salt of tlic earth. Every 
revival of religion malvcs tKriubrc Aru 1 

the corruption of morals which had followed on 
war, the deeper comiption which saps a society that# 
has organised itself as a camp when the peril froiiiL 
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without has ceased to threaten, drove the conviction 
of the contrast more sharply home to the conscicmce 
of the Church. A P uri tat ucTuovemcnt with i(.s cry i 
of C^oine out, and be ye Hc^parate ” spread through 
W(‘st(‘rn Christos It t(K)lv an old form common 
to both East and into 

it a now spirit, ddie fprni. that of ^ 

The monks were the Puritans of the early nic(li?nval 
age . New monasteries sprang into being: Cluny, 
Clairvaux, Citeaux begin to be, au<l to be ont^ of the 
most potent forc(‘s in (Ihurch and Stah^ alike. ]>ut 
though the form was old and in many respects familiar, 
the spirit was difhnaait. Tlnit most of tlio European ^ 
monasteri(‘H accipt.t‘d the nd(‘. of Mt. Pamedict or franunl 
new rules not ludike his gnsat creation is in itself an 
indication of how nt‘W was tlu* spirit which informed 
thest' foundations. ’’I'ln'- ini{)(‘lling inot<ivt‘ was as Ind’ort^ 
that, num might savt^ tlu‘ir souls aliv(‘, but th(‘y con- 
striKMl the metJiod <litlenmtly. ^fluy ^vv.n^ not so 
entirely governed by the Maniclia'an cunc(*ption of 
tlu‘. Ilesh being iistdf (*vil, wliieh in Kasbum mordvtny 
lamed so much wholesonu* activity and, e.//., thrust 
into morbid promintmci^ celibacy as the only form 
of chastity. Its prf‘H(*net‘ cainuji be <ltmied. P>ut 
it was no longcu* tlu^ controlling impulse in this 
revived monastieism. Ihithcu' was ilu^ fundanumial 
impul ses social. M<*n bnmd tlnmisc^lvt's in a socit'iy 
which was hascHl on war. Ho long as tlu^ war was 
waged against ilu^ inlided to k(H‘p Europe* cU‘ar of 
paganism, tlu^ e*vil luul benm conce‘ale*d. P»ut whe*n 
the*, threait of he^athevnlsm was wtthelrawn, the* rewdt 
it had |)rodueesi on seiciedy reunuintMl. After he^athem 
Norman aiiel Dane* had be*come* ejutwarelly (hiristian, 
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the princes and dukes turned against each other the 
weapons the use of which they had learned to love 
and the passions they had not learned to control. 
Each wasted and ravaged the other’s lands, slew or 
led into captivity the other’s vassals. With a dreary 
monotony they passed from sacking a neighbour’s 
tower to repelling an assault on their own. And the 
essential irreligion of it all became more manifest 
when it was Christian men who thus fought with each 
other. What had the Church to say to this state of 
affairs? The Church might and did enter to check 
excessive cruelty and to hid men show mercy after 
the battle was over. But had the Church nothing to 
say as to the constitution of society, which made such 
things possible, and which made them seem to many 
4 natural and inevitable ? Many men in the disgust an d 
weariness which a society so constituted must bring 
had looked back and seen th e ideal of a so ciety which 
was based on love toward all men and on a consequent 
peace. And, longing for it yet unable as matters then 
stood to realise it, they went out of society altogether, 
and strove to build up a society for themselves on a 
new basis, the new and ever old basis of the obedience 
to Christ. What drove them first was the need to 
save their own souls and the recognition that while 
they remained where they were they could not save 
^ their souls alive. They became mo nks and more 
particularly Benedictines, men who vowed themselves 
to service rather than to des truction, to^loy e ra ther 
than to strife. 

But this clearer vision on the part of the Church as 
to its own specific purpose in the world had a further 
result. So long as the distinction between the king- 
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doms of this world and the kingdom of Christ was 
not present to men’s minds, there could be little con- 
flict between the two institutions which represented 
these, and such conflict as did arise between Church 
and State could be determined by easy compromises 
which did not touch principles. But so soon a s the ^ 
Church grew ^nscious of how far its ideals were its 
own and came not from an earthly but a heavenly 
Master^ it was sure to raise the q^uestion of ecclesi- 
astical m ethod. Every revival of religion must bring 
to the front the relations between Church and State. 
^Church which is conscious of its peculiar dignity 
and of i ts special enck will never be content to have 
its ofiicials app ointed an d its policy dictated by men 
who must construe its purpose from a different stand- 
point. The conflict was certain ; that it was so bitter 
was due to its novelty. , While the efforts of the civil 
power were largely directed to keep Christendom from 
being submerged, the Empire maintained in men’s 
imagination the sacrosanct character it had long 
borne. Its aims not unworthily represented the king- 
dom of God on earth. The Church, facing the immedi- 
ate task and content to accept the State-ideal largely as 
its own, could well submit to have its methods of govern- 
ment controlled for such ends. While the bishops 
were State functionaries, and much of their energy was 
exhausted in fulfilling duties of a civil character, they 
might readily be appointed to office and even elected 
by the head whose work they aided. But when this 
temporary condition passed, and when Church officials 
realised anew their spiritual functions, they began to 
chafe, and the best among them to chafe most, against 
what now became an outside interference. The period 
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saw the long strife over investiture. The merit of 
^ Hilde brand as an ecclesiasti c is that he saw the issue 
so clearly and clung steadily to one principle. He 
struck at the centre of things when he claimed that 
religious men — the college of cardinals, and neither 
emperor nor king — must appoint the chief dignitary 
of the Church. He wrought from the centre out when 
he demanded that no archbishop should be consecrated 
until he had received the pallium, the symbol of his 
spiritual authority, from a pope so elected. He de- 
veloped the system of legates who kept the several 
national communions in close touch with the revived 
centre of authority. He strove to break the custom 
which had grown up of making Church dignities 
hereditary property and the appanages of great 
families by his canons against simony and in favour 
of clerical celibacy. Certainly the old idea of the 
superior sanctity of celibacy came to his aid, and he 
used it unhesitatingly. High Churchmen have often 
been heedless what heresy they helped to promote, if 
only they could compass their immediate end. But 
to him celibacy was not merely an end in itself; it 
was the means through which he overthrew the 
great ecclesiastical families and brought Church dig- 
nities under the control of the Church itself. It is 
not difficult to see the evil results of much of this 
policy and to recognise that it contained germs of 
evil which were later to blossom rankly. The idea of 
clerical celibacy brought a gross conception of the 
religious life, which needed to be flung off in the. 
exaggerated protest of the Renaissance. The legates 
continually interfering with the government of local 
churches drew all initiative into the centre, until, over- 
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loatlcd with probloBis it was iTicoinpoteiit to a^nswer 
and (luestions it could not nadorntaiul, it wiinply ccaaed 
to act. The nystent wliicli, at» a time vvhcm tlie ccsntrc 
at Rome was full of fresh spiritual ami morn,! life, sent 
life thronj(h (‘Vt‘ry limb of tlu^ ^nait body t^cclesiastie 
made the corruption luort^ swift and pobuit when the 
popes w(U'e Ror^ias. A nutans which reli^^ious men 
have used to promote a reli|^*lous end ofUui beconu's 
a strangling cord round the neck of tludr h‘ss religious 
successors, who count themselves the inheritors of 
their fathers’ purposes wluai tliey have only taken over 
their fathers’ methods. But in its iH^ginnine: the niove- 
ment was the outconu^ of a muv spiritual lift^ within 
thT Clhu reh itst/lf . The mon‘. <levout spirits wadcomed 
it most lu'.artily. monks were llihh'hramrs lu'st 

suppoiders : ttu^ outcome^ of tlu^ redigious ri'vival, tlu^y 
recognistMl and furth('r<Ml a movenuait which had i(.s 
roots in tlu' sam(‘ soil. 

An<l linally tlu^ dt'ejHauul stmstt of ndigicai proilmuMl 
a new inti‘.n‘st in tl uadogy . Men luul lusai lightiiig for 
sevel^^ tfiey now b(‘gan to think of tlu^ 

matha's in defencu^ of which thty had unconsciously 
fought. Schools wi*n‘. foundt^l. Th<‘. inonaHitu'ies Iko 
gan to copy tlu‘ oldor lit(*rature and io write their own 
thoughts. 'Tin*, thirst for kimwledgi* spread and <lrew 
tuen togedlun*. Hundrexls <d' stmh'uts lloc.ked to 
Abehu^rs lectoi^ Mini travidled across half Kuropt* 
to have tlu^ opportunity of huiruing from l.*aufranc, 
tlu^ Hcdiolasii<'. theohjgy and ph ilosophy 

had tludr birth. 

And Hi. Ansidunas monk at I^e Bee, as arch bisl top ol 
author oi tlnyAUmultxjurtth and (Utr 
Dnis lltmio, bon‘ his part in this thrcHdVdji mo vement .. 
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He entered into it all, because he was a man 
genius who was also a profoundly religious man. 

And m no one man of the time is it possible to study 
its movement m ore pur ely tliaji Tlie inaJ^ 

dwelt with God. His work is the expression of that:. 
It is not always possible to be sure about the cleanness o t 
Hildebrand's hands. Not all the temptations of power* 
nor all the greatness of the issues involved can excuBO 
the inhumanity which Canossa proved to lurk in tli^^ 
pope, or expel the suspicion of an overweening pride. W 
confess to finding it difficult always to respect Bernai*<dl 
of Clairvaux^ and his reiterated speech about humility 
makes the pride of the ascetic more open. One cannotv 
entirely like Thomas a Bcckct. He leaves the iniprcB- 
sion of posing and of striving to live up to liis part>. 
Anselm leaves on one student of Ids lifework tlio im- 
pression of entire sincerity. He is one of the moulcH 
to whom the austerities and restraints of the convent, 
have become a second nature. They have ctuised t< > 
limit him, and consequently have become liis snpportv. 
The monk's cowl is part of himself. He stands up 

and Henry Beauclexdc to figlit tln^ 
battle of the liberty of the Cliurch in England, ll i^ 
fights it uncompromisingly, but through all his battU* 
gives the impression of one who fought not for thi^ 
interests of his order, but for what he believed to 
the interests of the kingdom of heaven. He writes 01:1 
the most abstruse questions witli an extraordinary 
boldness, which the fact of his agreement with thi*; 
opinions received by his Clmrcli should never concon.L 
Boldness in thought is too often claimed as tlm inoncj-^ 
poly of the heterodox. In and through all his worl-c 
the man as^a man, answering wibli 
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what powi‘r ho can, in tlu^ strong n^ligioiis 

convictions ho holds, tho (|UostionH with which his t ime 
])rings him fact; face. And so lu^ has Ids n^wnrd. 
For, whether nuai agna' or disagrea^ with tht‘ answi‘rs 
he gave, they cannot fail to luniour tht‘ spirit in which 
ho tiid his work, mid must end Ity loving t!u' chain- 
aoiilod, liigh“min<ItHl monk who, whih* stn'king only to 
serve his gononitiuu aceonling to tlu^ will of (hnl, has 
made mort^ clear to all afU'r goiua*ations how that tinu' 
presented itself to tlu^ t'yt\s and hi tlit' t*trorts of num 
like himself. 


CHAPTER I 


The Val d’Aosta 

Aosta^ wj^re Anse^ AP 

1033 and Ajgiril 21 1034, Hgs^pn^tlie Italian side^ of the 
passes of the St. Bern^d. In its name, Augusta 
Praetoria, and in its ruined walls the town still bears 
the indelible marks of its foundation as a Roman 
settlement, from which one of Augustus’ generals 
pacified the unruly tribes of the Alps. It became the 
centre of a deeper pacification when about the fifth 
century it was made the seat of a bishopric. And 
where the Roman Empire left walls, the Christian 
Church left the memory and the graves of saints. 
Unknown elsewhere, but remembered in the district to 
which their lives were given, the names of Saints 
Jucundus, Gratus, Ursus persist among the hills and 
valleys. Though his see was sufiFragan to that of 
Milan, the Bishop of Aosta seems to have maintained 
but a loose connection with his superior. Political 
rather than ecclesiastical considerations determined 
his allegiance, and he appears more frequently at the 
court of Burgundy than at that of his archbishop. 
The fact may have aided to prevent the little town 
from being drawn within the influence of the political 

and ecclesiastical ambitions of Aribert, the successor of 
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St. Ambrose, and to preserve it from the social upheaval 
which this prelate’s restless spirit stirred up in his 
diocese. 

Eadmer describes the valley as lying on the borders 
of Lombardy and Burgundy. In a period of un- 
certain frontiers to be on the borders of any state 
meant in every instance a shifting allegiance ; and 
anyone who has tried to follow Burgundy through the 
early part of the Middle Ages will know how specially 
mutable that State was. But the Burgundy of our 
date was a county which Henry 11 . and Conrad had 
succeeded for a time in making an integral part of the 
emperor’s dominions. And in 1034, after a fierce 
struggle between Odo of Champagne and Humbert the 
Whitehanded, the latter had brought the Val d’ Aosta 
under his power. Anselm was therefore born a 
member of the German Empire and under the 
immediate rule of the Counts of Maurienne, from 
whom the present ruling house of Italy claim descent. 
But a border town Aosta was and had always been, set 
at one of the gates of Italy, with Lombards and 
Burgundians, Swiss and Italians thronging its narrow 
streets, with the peaks of the Alps and their walnut 
groves shutting it in on the north, while the Dora 
Baltea swept down beneath its bridge to the rich 
meadows of the Po. Anselm traced his lineage to the 
double strain in his people. Lombard on the father’s 
side, Burgundian on the mother’s, reared in a town 
which was too small to inspire a civic pride and had 
served too many masters to know a peculiar devotion 
to any, he may have found it easier to grow into a 
citizen of the kingdom of God, who was willing to serve 
his Master in Normandy or England as the need was. 
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In those days such a town and all Europe knew but 
two classes of society. And 

to the class which ruled. His father, Gundulf, and bin 
mofcherr^Ermenberg^^ were both members of tlu^ 
governing class to whose unquestioned prerogative 
have no exact modern parallel. Both were nohil 
nati, gentle born, both possessed property, part <>i 
which their son could afterwards dedicate to tlu'^ 
service of God. When the boy of Aosta had becoui*^ 
famous as abbot and theologian, Humbert, successor j 
the Whitehanded in the county of Maurienno, was 
unwilling to acknowledge himself to be of tlie satin* 
blood. A tower in the manor of Greasan, not far fixiia 
the foot of the Becca di Nona, still boars the naino of 
St. Anselm. The tradition may preserve to our tinn" 
indication of the exact site of the property whicdi 
Ermenberga is known to have possessed in the vall<*y‘. 
And as the count had acquired tiefs in the same 
district through his wife who belonged to the house* itf 
Valais, it seems probable that Arisclnfs connection with 
that house was through liis mother.^ But tlu^ |)reHdso 
position held by the family in the social lutn*Mrehy 
cannot be clearly traced, nor, since it left little influi^ntu* 
on the one member for whose sake tlu^ otluu's art* 
remembered at all, is it of great importance. 

Gundi^f is described as a lavisli-handed, liigh-spiriitHl 
man of the world, who was unwilling that through his 
only son becoming a monk his race should bocenuo 
extinct, but who himself took the cowl a short iim«* 
before his death. He has perhaps suffered a little at tin* 

^ Rule lias built up an elaborate pedigree of both ICrmeuberga liiHl 
Gundulf. His conclusions are possible. Those iiiterestod in the mat O r 
may be referred to his book. 
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hands o£ Eadrner, since he belonged to a type the carnal 
valour of which no monk could quite appreciate. Yet 
his son may have owed something of his high courage 
and simple disdain of money to his Lombard father. 
Ermenberga was a careful housekeeper, striving to 
hold together what her husband was ready to squander, 
a pure-spirited woman, who looked well to the affairs 
of her own house and who found time to talk 
to her boy of the concerns of God’s house. Her 
family had ecclesiastical connections, and this, when 
education was wholly in the hands of the Church, 
brought her son the best mental training which the 
time could give. Two of her brothers, Folcerad and 
Lambert, were reverendi domini, canons probably of St. 
Ours in the town. One of these was also Anselm’s 
godfather, and to his charge as motritor according to 
the custom of the time the boy was committed, that 
from this house he might attend school and be under 
the general supervision of his uncle. The school was 
in all probability in a priory which the Benedictine 
Abbey of Fructuaria had early in the century set up 
in Aosta. The Benedictines were already winning 
laurels in the cause of education, and doing 
what in them lay to answer the dawning mental 
curiosity of the century. Here, under the austere 
discipline of the age, the boy passed through the 
regular course of grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic. 
The monkish teaching fell on receptive soil. Anselm’s 
Latinity, which is so sinewy and flexible as almost 
to read like his mother tongue, and his power of in- 
cisive analysis prove how honest was the work the 
Benedictines wrought in their priory among the 
Alps. 
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Of those hoj'ish years we possess but few incidents. 
Yet the few which have come down serve to piece 
together some faint mental picture. One day Ermen- 
berga received her son home and to her infinite 
distress hardly recognised him, so changed was he. 
While he had once been frank, he was now morose ; he 
shrank from everyone’s sight, and avoided even her 
caresses. The home with its larger interests, which 
should have charmed the schoolboy free from books 
and discipline, seemed to hurt him. He winced at its 
noise, found no interest in its activity, and sedulously 
avoided all its inmates. After the first pain of finding 
her child changed the mother-heart taUght her the 
right cure — a little wholesome neglect. The boy, shy, 
thoughtful beyond his years, brought up without 
companions in the society of his elders, had been 
overtasked by his zealous tutors, who were doubtless 
proud of so apt a pupil, and whose methods both of 
physical and mental culture were severe even to men. 
He had been strained beyond his powers, and his 
nerves had given way. But there are only some 
lads who are capable of being overstrained in 
mental effort. Already his life-course was dawning 
in the boy. 

Dreamy he wa s and full of the fair fancies which 
come to most children, but which persist in the thoughts 
of the solitary ones, and which, because they are not 
dislodged by the ideas of playmates, help to make the 
lonely souls. His mother had spoken to her boy, as 
mothers ever will, of heaven. And when the sunset 
burned among the Alps beside Aosta, the boy had seen 
behind its crimson and gold the palace walls of the 
Lord of Hosts. In his dream he set out to climb to it. 
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is he went he passed through the Helds where women 
ind men were busy at the harvest-work. These wei'c 
:he servants of the King, and, since they did their work 
duggishly, he resolved wluui hc^ luid reached the pre- 
sence to accuse them before their Lord. In the 
xudience-chainber he found God seated on His throne 
with none about Him except the seneschal of His 
liousehold because the others were busy in the fields. 

' So he entered, and the Lord called to him; and ho 
^aiue near and sat down at His feet. And the Lord 
with gracious genthmess would know who he was and 
whence he came and what was his <l(^sin\ He answered 
Lill according to tht' verity. So thc‘ Lord gave order, 
[ind the butltu* brouglit him bread of the whitest, and 
lu‘ ate and was nd*r(‘shed in the presenct^ of the King/' 
Such was tlu^ story which Ansedm, when archbishop 
of Canterbury, iohl the c.ouft‘ssor who guided his 
private couscience, th(‘ seendary who ludped him in his 
pulilic duti(^s. Among his chihihood’s thoughts this 
a, lone had pt'rsisical throughout his life^ Hut there are 
(Irtaims which at onca^ betray and lielp t.u niakc men. 
And to the archljishop as to the cdiild idleness was 
one of thc‘. great vic(‘S, aiul th(;n‘ was only hunger for 
soul and consc/umce <iX(’,ept oma had bnaid to (‘at wliich 
t/lie world kn(‘.w not of. 

But the priory not only gave its pupil Latinity and 
giiid(Kl him through the I'rivium : it brought him into 
contact with tlu^ Bt‘n(‘diciim‘ order, and so with the 
rising ndigious moveimuit whicdi was giving the oj'der 
new life, and wliich in turn tin* Bem*dietineH wcu'c to 
do much to (‘-xitmd and guide, boy was naturally 

r(‘.ligious, tlui whole atmosplnn’e of his surroundings 
liitluado had borm^ the sanu* chn,racter, Ids luiudiucsss 
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had made the impressions deep. He was Htiiclia iiH, 
already so athirst for knowledge that he had worketl 
too hard. To his boyish thought idleness was a vice. 
What was more natural than that the severe Bexie*” 
dictine rule should seem to otter the opportunity he 
desired and to fulfil the ideal of a holy life^' It 
was true that his uncles were in the religious life 
and yet were no monks. But canons in such n 
place as Aosta were often little more than wortliy 
gentlemen of good family, whose birth gave them 
admission to ecclesiastical posts which provided thc^iii 
with modest I'evenues. On these tliey led rt‘spect I 
and respectable lives, and in ndurn l*ulttlh‘d eeriaiti 
devout duties. When a new ideal of religious <luty in 
beginning to captivate men's minds, the representatives 
of an older order are liable to seem destituti* of any 
ideal at all. A youth, above all in his early enUmsijiHtii, 
will count such a service of God insuHicient, and in htH 
first ignorance of life will claim for hims(‘If a mor*" 
difficult self-denial. Anselm applied for admission 
a neighbouring convent. The. abbot, howeviu*, refustM l 
to accept him without Ins fathers constuit. (lundulf, 
who had no mind to see his only malt* lu‘ir a monk ,, 
refused his consent. The Z{‘alous boy ht^ 
about fifteen at the time— prayed for an illnt*ss whicHi 
might extort permission from lus father, d’ht* illmv^^ 
came, in answer Anselm believed to his prayt‘r; l>ii t. 
the consent was still withheld, for it is difficult, to fmxn * 
the hand of the Almighty. When tin* illm^ss hnti 
passed, the desire for a conventual life had passt*d wit It 
it. For some years he lived in his fatlH*rs house an« I 
forgot, as though they had ni‘ver been, his c^arlii-f- 
desires. In later years the monk spok<t with bitUu" 
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self-reproach of this period in his life as a time in 
which he plunged into excesses whicli left an enduring 
regret. But it is well to take self-accusations in sucli 
a man with a large resc'rvation. To liini, wlio had so 
lived himself into monkery that it seemed to him the 
only truly Christian life, tlu‘ tinu^ <luring which ho 
forsook his early desire seemed a time <luring which he 
forsook all religion. There nmy ha,ve luavn nothing 
worse in it than the wholt\sonu^ reaction, when the lad 
rose from his bed au<l saw tlie gnam ea.rth under him 
and the blue heavem over him, and filhal liis lungs with 
the Alpine air, and took hack his lih^ and his Joy in 
the large world likt'. a gift from out of (}od s hands. 

About the year lOnd his motlu;r <li(al. She loft 
hesides Ansehn only a. daughter, llidu‘rn, to whom we 
find her brother writing in laha* yesars, and who was 
at tlie close of the century th(‘ mutlu'r of infant 
childnvn. Kiclu^ra must liavt* hetui much younger than 
lier brother, and it is possible tluit Hruumherga diial n.t 
lier birth. And wlum 1 h(‘ mother was dtaid, fatlier ami 
son found thems<'lv(*H hopt‘lessly misumh'rsianding 
each other. 11iey had ne.v(‘r p()sst*s.s(‘d much in 
common ; and tlu^ strength of characUu* which nuirkcul 
them both made tlumi nnnJjh* to cloak th(‘ir dhleremua 
Ko long as tlie more spiritually minded woman had 
lived, she had kept the <liiler(mc(‘ from rising to an 
open antipathy. Now, wluai sh<‘ was <lea(l, the 
situation hecanu^ impossihl(^ (hmdulf was at no pains 
to hide Ids disliki*. d'hen^ was no om^ to sof(,{‘n it. 
Anselm at last could In^ar it m» longer. Hi' detm-ndned 
to leave liomc‘. In the early summer of the following 
year, with no very dtdiidtt* aim ladVaa* Idm, lu‘ loaded 
his few necessities upon an ass and, accompanied by a. 
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“ clerk/’ crossed the Mont Cenis to disappear for 
three years in Burgundy and France. He went out 
not knowing whither he went. The instinct of his 
life was guiding him. Eadmer says he was not re- 
ceived into the convent near Aosta, because it pleased 
God that he should not be entangled in the conver- 
sation of the place. And certainly it was better 
for the world and for himself that he should profess, 
as he finally did, in Normandy rather than in 
the valley among the Alps. For in France w as a 
religious an d theological interest which no other part 
of the world could show. Italy and Germany were 
engrossed in the political and ecclesiastical side of the 
religious question. In Norm andy Lan franc was teach- 
in g . France was largely dominated by the congrega- 
tion of Cluny, and with all its limitations, which were 
afterwards to make it the centre of Ultramontanism 
and obscurantism, Cluny was the m ost potent and 
pure ecclesiastical influence ^ of_ the Eadmer 

might well declare it to have been of the Divine 
guidance that the future archbishop and theologian 
crossed the Mont Cenis. 


CHAPTEE II 


Sainte Marie du Beg 

In 1034 Herbert, bishop of Lisieux, dedicated to the 
Virgin-mother a humble Benedictine monastery not 
far from Brionne. Thither Anselm’s unconscious feet 
were leading him when he crossed the Mont Cenis. 
In that brotherhood he should profess as monk, teach 
as prior, rule as abbot, before England claimed him. 
He should be one of the men who made Sainte Marie du 
Bee famous wherever good scholarship and holy living 
were valued. Since this became the nest ” to which 
in years of later trouble he looked back with longing, 
and since it gave him, perhaps the best, and certainly 
the happiest years of his life, it is necessary to 
attempt to recognise its significance for the Normandy 
of its time. 

Normandy was in the making. The years of 
conquest were past. Already the great lines of its 
future strength were beginning to show dimly through 
the chaos. Yet the outward appearance of the 
land was no unfit sign of its inward life. It was 
still a wilderness of forest and swamp, where the 
clearings that should become cities stood out like 
islands in a sea. The townships were dotted here and 

there, grouped round a minster or a castle; and 
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thouL^Ii tlu‘ wcKKleii Wi'ak anti tht* Icieal 

institutions eliiltlliko in t!u‘ir simplicity, t!m cities of 
to-day often occupy the oltl sites ami tlu' civic life 
retains much from its lH‘*4-iuuin^^s. Aliovi^ these, 
protector and terror, I'ose a Ntuanan kt^ep. lUiilt less 
as a home than as a deftauHs its sitt* ni^nsHl with its 
purpose. On some plain tlie taieircHnij^ river was used 
to form a natural diteli: on a era^ tlie waUs were hut 
needed to complete wliat the rock had he^un. and tlie 
hand of time makes it ditlieult ttnday to tlist iiii^uish 
where Nature ceased and man lH*^nn io build, ihaa* a 
baron, as stark as the ket*{) In^ hatl built, kept his t*wa 
iif^ainst his tmemies and wnm^lit his will on his 
defenceless tenants, llt^ obeyed ntdhiu^j^ higher than 
Ins own will, nailised but tit fully that there was 
anything higher. Every h»rd that was mighty ^d' 
men made him strong, and many wtsmed tii have btaat 
kin^.'’ Turbulent, lawless, lovitio battle, yot with file* 
idements of manly honour ami knightly faith lu'eakine 
through their brutality, ihest* liv«Ml ns they listed. 
Mortemeu" and Varaville liad not yet taiu^dit t hem the 
Htreui^ddi in tln^ hand of tiie tanner’s i^ramlsiin. So 
untamabU^ wtu*e they (lint only the force iif thr 
CJomiiuu’or could rt‘Hiraiu tluan ami that, the urd«a‘ 
which he ha<l hanlly maintaim‘d in his lifetime cMidd 
not survive him. Tln*y (smld he bent l»y a umre 
resolute will or outwiiit*d by a clearer lu%aiii. I*ut 
everythin!^ still di*ptmded on the individual ruler met 
liis personal eharacUu*. All tlie elements of a strong 
fjrovermmmt in a yoime-spiriteil and iniidli^^eiit rare 
were presimt, but an ordi*rt*d State was still b* be 
built up. 

The iorce which could alone moderate the baseness 
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as well as discipline the strength of the Norman 
character was still too largely a force from without 
Christian they had been called for some generations. 
But their Christianity had been too much of a super- 
stition to do much more than check their worst 
excesses and produce wild remorse of conscience, the 
cure of which was as superstitious as its cause. How 
little the temper of heathenism had died out among 
those Northmen betrayed itself when their still heathen 
countrymen burst into the country about the middle 
of the tenth century. Almost all the baptized fell 
back with relish into the practice of rites which they 
had not yet forgotten. Only those about Evreux 
stood fast to their new faith. Duke Richard i., him- 
self too young to understand all that the step involved, 
was prevented by wiser counsellors from being carried 
away in the common apostasy. When he came to his 
strength he maintained the attitude which had been 
taken for him, won from his own people by his loyalty 
to Christianity the name Sans peur, and checked by 
his steadfastness the pagan reaction. And after he 
had with the help of neighbouring Christian princes 
made his duchy his own again, he set himself to 
revive monastic institutions there as the best means 
of renewing religious life. He restored convents which 
had been ruined, built and endowed new ones, gave 
every encouragement to the Benedictine revival among 
his people. Yet the canons of a council held at Rouen 
in 1050 show that paganism was still so much of a force 
in certain parts of the duchy almost a century later as 
to claim the attention of Church courts. What was 
able to survive even in outward form till then must 
have survived in spirit for many years later. 
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Tlic fact, however, that the victory uiuler l 
Richard was won in the name of t-hrLstianity 
with one definite issue before it united witH tdie 
example set by the duke liimself to produce in tlu^ 
following century an outburst of t'Oelesiastical mnl 
religious zeal in Normandy. It j»vas tlm period ot* i tn 
great foundations. ‘^Tho abbeys of JumiegeH^ of 
Conches, ol iV^camp, of Mont St. Miedud. of St. WnioL 
rille at Fontanelle on the Stune luutr Rouen, oi* St. 
Amand within, of Ste. Catherine or La ''rriuitC^ <lu 
Mont and St. Ouen without the walln of that faut^ oLs 
city, of Grcstaiti near Lisieux, of Lt* Hoc, Lorit*i>% 
and Cormeilles betweem Rouen and Lisieux, of St, 
Evroult between LAiglt^ and Argentan, (>f St. Leufr< \v 
between Evreux and (laillon, of St. Piio-re stu* l>i\ 
near Troarn, were all n\stored, ndornu'd, or 
during the latter half of the tenth or the first half «d* 
the eleventh century.” 

Yet, potent for good in tin* {O’i'Stmt and full *4' 
promise for the future tlsjugh tIu‘S(‘ fuinidatioiis \vi 
they long s\i(ren‘d und<‘r om* fata! anti <*<imtn<m tltd't'Ot, 
They did not belong to tlu‘ p(*o{)l<‘ Miem.st*Iv(*s. 
so tuu ch lK)rn out of their itiwanl life as impthsed U|«ui 
it from without, most of the monasteritnH remaiiiisl 
exotics.^ Part of tlie stimulus to their fouutlatiou cutuif 
from political and dynastic consi<l(*ratif»nH. 4'h<* rul*a's 
had based their power on Cliristiani ty, lux^ausct tdi*“y 
saw that then». lay the promise of ilu^ futiiro La* 
themselves and for their laud. They na l unilly souglii t * t 
strengthen the hold which rcdigionhatl on their peopL-’s 
lives. They built and tmdowed, tiny encemra^f-d 
reform and brought in monks. Rut religion 
mox*e than money and stonens. For yoiirs not nu‘rtd 3 ^ 
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the ideals to guide their rcfonuation but the men to 
carry it into cfFcct needed to bo drawn from among 
foreigners. The native clergy of Normandy were 
insensitive to anything except the outside of the 
movement, and the ideal of monasticism had not 
touched tlic conscience ot the people. It is true that 
we only know the character- of the generation from 
the records of tlu^ir successors, who saw everything in 
the light of the lat(*r movement, and it is never safe 
to judge the morals and idt^als of one generation by 
the new 52eal of tlu'ir followers. There wore bravo 
and holy men among tlu^ Moderates. But the com- 
plaints against the eha-gy of Normandy in those 
decades ar(^ too constant to be. ignoretl. When Pope 
L(i() IX. visittul Rheims in 1044) tlu^. independent temper 
of the Pnmch clergy towards the Roman see without 
doubt made his judgnuait on their moral character 
more severe. eh‘rgy who wt‘re not intramontancs 
weri^ sure to find t-ludr nuirriage descrih(‘d as con- 
cubinage, ilieir view on inv(‘stitur(^ condemned as 
simony. Y(4i that council fntuid it necessary to pass 
a. law forbidding c.hu’i(*s to wcair military weapons or 
to engage in war. Many of ilu* su 2 )eri<)r cltu-gy chose 
the position not for the r(4igiou.s iidlinmci^ it offered 
Init for tht^ high p(Ksiti(ni at cenu't it optmed. When ^ 
the chief ecclesiastical <lignity, tlu*. archbishopric of 
Rouen, is In Id during 1 Ri ^‘ars hj^thnui men, two 
of wlumi WiU l)ist irds of On* ducal house, one under- 
stands that lluH were (lisailvnutagi's c()njiectc(l with 
f^c^FusUudug can* of the Norjunn lords. Men gave 
tluur countenances and tluur lands to the rising 
monasteries, hut tht‘y still iHisitated to give thom- 
st4ves. Wlum they gave* tluur sons, they gave these 
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not so much to serve the aims as to enjoy the dignities 
of the Church. 

^ The sig^ni ficance of the foundation at Le Bee is not 
to be found in its power to rival in dignity its con- 
temporaries, nor in the commanding ability of its first 
abbot. In both these respects it was negligible. What 
gives it importance is that Herlwin in the prime of 
his strength elected to leave his knighthood and 
become a monk. The foundation represented th^ 
convictions of a man who gave more than a fostering 
and slightly patronising protection, because he gave 
himself. The Norman knighthood to their astonish- 
ment discovered that one of themselves counted their 
common life insufficient to satisfy the needs of his 
immortal soul and was resolved to rise up and seek 
a better. Now what those who are aliens to the 
common habits of a generation may choose to do does 
not trouble any generation greatly, it may even be 
put aside with an amused contempt. But when a man 
to whom life is offering the best which it can give to 
his equals gravely puts it away as inadequate, his deed 
strikes the imagination of the dullest. At last the 
ideals of monasticism had touched the Norman im ag- 
ination, had r eached widiin the Norman thought. One 
result was that the little house of religion exercised an 
influence quite out of proportion to its size or to the 
importance of its founder. And while it must be 
acknowledged that great part of its power is due to the 
circumstance that it was fortunate enough to count 
among its monks men like Lanfranc and Anselm, there 
must have been much of native vigour in the place, 
which could first attract men of such character within 
its walls and could then give them the opportunity 
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they needed. The tales which have come down of the 
abbey’s founder and his first illustrious monk serve 
alike to show what temper the men were of and the 
causes which drove men then into conventual life. 

There lived at the court of Count Gilbert of Brionne 
a^knight named Herlwin , one of the count’s stoutest 
retainers. Sprung from a mixture of the Danish and 
Flemish stocks (his father Ansgot was of the old 
Danes, his mother Eloisa was akin to the Counts of 
Flanders), the knigh t was brave with the high courage ^ 
which is more like hereditary instinct. He had been 
found wise in counsel and prudent in matters, so that 
his lord trusted him in the court no less than on the 
field. He_ was^ capably the gene ros i ty and 

qmck sense of honour which can never be wanting in 
any man who is to lead men to a deeper understanding 
of the Divine generosity, without which in truth no 
man will ever see much in God to declare to men. 
Once his lord and he had quarrelled. The loosely- 
firm organisation of the period permitted a subordinate 
a large liberty in resenting any slight to his personal 
honour; and Herlwin judging himself insulted had 
withdrawn from Count Gilbert’s following and was 
living privately at home. To him, sulking in his 
retirement, came the news that his lord had gone 
out to do battle with an old enemy, and that 
matters were likely to go hard with him, since the 
neighbour was stronger than he. The old loyalty 
awoke at once at the summons of the count’s adver- 
sity, the temporary quarrel was forgotten, the slight 
to his personal dignity was disregarded. Herlwin 
gathered a troop of twenty men at arms, appeared on 
the very morning of the battle alongside his chief, 
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and there — bnt not until with true Norman love of 
legality he had been reconciled in due form with his 
adversary — followed his lord to a victory his coming 
had made possible. 

% To this man, unembittered b y fai lure and while his 
strength was still in hini; the higher sew^^ of J esus 
Christ revealed itself. He turned to listen, and as 
he listened, it grew ever more manifest to him that 
in this semi-barbarous society where war was alike the 
amusement and the business of his class, where he held 
his position and exercised his privileges on the simple 
condition of being ever ready for war, he could not 
truly follow Christ. Yet the rough soldier s wit could 
not but recognise the duties which his estate in life 
demanded from him. He could not flee from them. 
If he did, his superior would seize his lands and visit 
on his vassals the anger which he could not wreak on 
their now monkish lord. The man was in the strait to 
which the state of society must at that time have 
brought many a man who was determined to make 
earnest of Christian profession. For some time, since 
the count was obdurate and would not let him go, 
Herlwin tried to satisfy his conscience with subordinate 
sacrifices. He refused to eat the dainties at his lord’s 
table and satisfied his hunger with the plainest fare. 
He denied himself the pomp of a warhorse, and where 
it was not possible to walk insisted on mounting an 
ass. The fashion of his utterance might be uncouth and 
awkward but cannot fail to appear of simplest truth. 

^ He was resolute to witness to t h e great r eality which had 
become the one reality f or him, that the obedience to 
Chr is t meant something more than the life wMc^his 
companions in arms lived, and. wh ich himself had 
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lived until that time. The effort roused the amused 
contempt of men who found it impossible to conceive 
why a knight wlio was still sound in wind and limb 
should even think of a monk s cowl. But this con- 
temptuous amazement only made the weight of the 
problem heavier on the solitary spirit. Herlwin bore 
his false position as long as ho might. At last it had 
grown intolerable, and as often happens in such a case 
an outward event served to transform into action a 
half-formed purpose, lie had followed his lord on one 
of hia unceasing raids into the territories of a neigh- 
bour. But on tills occasion matters “ fell not out to 
Count Gilbert according to his desire. For Ingelram, 
Count of I^inthieu, nu^t him with a strong force, and 
engaging him put him to iliglit witli his men, and of the 
fugitives many were t/aken and many slain and many 
disabled with wouikIs. Idien a certain soldier there 
named llerlwin, fearing the clangor and flying with all 
his might for his lifc^ vowed to God that if he got off 
safe from so presmit a dangcir ho would henceforth be 
soldier to none but God/’ lie escaped, and kept his 
vow. No considerations could now hold him back. 
Neither the threats nor the entreaties of the count 
could prc‘,vent him from continually I'eturning to his 
plea for dismission. By loving the world and obeying 
you,” so ran his pi^tition to his lord in the words in 
wliich a later age^ reproduced it, I have until now too 
much noglectc‘,d God and myself: too intent on clothing 
and too mindful of the l)ody, I liave forgotten the im- 
provement of my soul, '^rherefore I entreat you to 
allow me, if ever I liave deserved well of you, to spend 
my rc'.maining days in monastic seclusion.” 

To a m an who livecl iii tlmt^ world lifci m^ 
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obedience to other principles than tlioae oE Christ. 
soon as it pleased God to reveal His Son in him/’ 
plain soldier had realised the fact. The sincerity of * 
man’s mind made liitu unable to shut it out. Cuvstoi^*- 
and familiar duties had retained him for a tiixi**^’' 
even after his new-born conviction had made hii*^ 
uneasy. It had needed the sliock of outward circui*^”” 
stance to make his troubled thoughts pass into resell^* 
tion. But once Eonned tlie resolution was irrevocable** 
Only Herlwin had no thought of rounding an ixistitt^"* 
tion, and just as little was lie thinking primarily c»f 
helping society. He was setdeiug to save his soul aliv ^ - 
He craved to escape into an atinosplu‘re which made i 
possible for a man to think of sidf-di'votion and t * * 
practise self-sacrifice. It was int‘vi table in those 
that he should beconu* a monk, almost as ine\dtal»D* 
that he should become a Bem‘<lietine. dliere 
nowhere else where he could go. For, whatev'**^* 
they afterwards became undm* othm* inlluences, tli^* 
Benedictines were facing the (piestion of their tint**’- 
Their answer was imperftxt, as tlu^ answer of most iu« ^ 
is. But one plainly and said huirlesHl,^'^ 

at the cost of what most num value above m'erythi i ijg* 
else, that society as tlien constitutiHl in Normandy 
fundamentally unchristian, that so soon Jis a man imt« D* 
earnest of his obedience to tlu^ great Master of all It*-* 
was bound to protest against it with what foi'cc wjih i ii 
him, and that they for their part would prot(‘si by goi 1 1 
out from it and casting from thtnu its rewards a. it* I 
its hindrances. There in lay strengtii of^ tl i is i m 1 1 1 - 
asticysm. It representcHl an ethical nd’ormation. It 
believed that (Tirists principles W'ere practical )lo 
were meant to be obeyed. And ottering to earnest ni#- ii 
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an opportunity for putting thovSe into practice and tlie 
support of a society likeminded with themselves, it 
won some of the strongest natures to its service and 
its aims. 

But the troubles of the new soldier of Christ were 
not at an end. He had hut little knowledge of re- 
ligious institutions. Ho could not even read. He 
looked about liim for guidance, and found at first 
nothing but discouragement. In the courtyard of one 
monastery, where with all the embarrassed devotion 
of a new convert he stood silently watching the move- 
ments of the brothers, the i)orter mistook him for a 
thief, and having knocked liim down from behind 
dragged him beyond the gates by the hair. On 
another occasion ho was scandalised by the behaviour 
of the monks in tluMr proci'ssion. Some were so busy 
displaying their Cliristnuis vestnuuits to the onlookers 
that they had no atiiuitiou to give to their service. 
Two even fidl to blows over tlu'ir place in the cere- 
monial, and one of tliesi* linisluul the unseemly squabble 
by felling his neighbour. lUit tlu^ devotion which had 
resisted the sneers and tlu^ pcvrsiiasions of the Count of 
Brionne’s court was proof against the more difficult 
test of seeing Normnii convi^nt-life from the inside. He 
was cliccrcd, too, il is said, l)y one simple incident. 
When he kru^lt in a ct'rtain church at pi'ayer, a monk 
stole in alongside and all unwitting of a spectator pros- 
trated himself to spend the long night in prayer and 
tears. But Herlwin would not emter into any of the 
religious houses which he kne.w; he resolved to found 
one for himself. 

IBs first monastery was situa.t(Ml on his own property 
at B urn cvilh ^., a few mil(‘S from Brionue, and was as 
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humble a house of religion as existed in Norinantly* 
Its heart and soul was the devout, indomitable, spirit 
of its founder. Many of the stones of liis first buiM-* 
ing were laid with his own hands. He taught luinstvll 
to build. With his few companions, some of wlioin 
had been comrades in arms, he wuclded mattuek an«i 
spade. At the age of forty he taught himself to roa<I. 
and as all the hours of the day were needed for inori* 
material cares, stole hours from his vsleep to learn hin 
psalter. The convent was miserably poor ; sometimes 
the brethren had not enough to satisfy tlieir luunbli* 
wants. Herlwin consented to be appoiutt‘.<l abbot in 
103*7 , not because he desired the cilice, nor lH‘eausc* l i«* 
counted himself fit to fulfil its duties, but bt^eause 
other could be found willing to accept the lowly lionou r. 
The site proved to have been ill chosen. Not ovcui th** 
diligent labour of the monks could make tln^ wihlor- 
ness yield enough for their maintenance, and tln*ri» 
was no spring nearer than a mile or two from tJu" 
building. 

Some miles farther down its coursti tlu^ I lisle hi 
joined at Pont Authou by a tributary, whicli was t<H» 
small to receive a distinctive name. Men calle<l it L** 
Bee , the Danish name which still lingers in (himlH*!** 
land for a str eamlet. Here Herlwin t‘Iect(Hl to buibl 
anew, probably because he owned soim^ property iher<\ 
The rivulet drops down to the Risle through Hr wtunls 
that furnished favourite hunting-grounds to the sport 
loving Normans. After these had been in soim*. wiiy 
contented, the brethren removed to their new site iiuil 
founded a convent which, like the old, they de<neaieil 
to the Virgin. Its fame made the. brook fainouH : 
Sainjbe Mam^^ cJ the RivuUd. 
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The number of the monks increased, and the spirit 
which animated them was excellent. Eloisa the 
abbot’s mother, since she could help no otherwise, 
oft'ered her services to wash the poor clothes of the 
brethren. But, though the abbot was zealous, he was 
also ignorant. Now zeal without knowledge will not 
hold a house of monks long together, especially when 
those are of tlie untamed Norman blood and many of 
them have worn a helmet before they put on the cowl. 
The discipline of Le Bee was suffering, and Herlwin 
had begun to feel keenly the want of the training 
which could enable him to guide the enlarging life of 
las little community, when circiun.stanccs threw in his 
way the man he luicdcal. 11 is sagacity made him fit to 
appreciate, his humility ma<le him willing to use the 
gift. 

Lanljvu ic, Hl>rnng 1 roni a 1 ogal family, learned 
thspecially in with the instincts of a 

Churcliman if not of a saint, had loft his home at 
Pavia to visit FraucH^ Paris in that a^c occupied to- 
ward Rome tlu^, position which Alexandria lield at a 
much earlier daU^ as t.hii school of a rising Christian 
theology and as tlu^ plac(‘. to which (ivery inquiring 
mind instinctivtily tunuMl for light on tlui (pacstious of 
speculation which Wio’e iHg’inning to exert anew their 
])crennial fascination on tlu‘ minds of men. Lanfranc 
found his way U> Avra,nclu\s, and there taught for a 
tiuu5 with profit and ineiH^asing fame. .But teaching 
could not content him ; like many another he was look- 
ing with longing eyes towards a monastic life. As 
the story runs, h(‘, was on his way to Rouen to sock 
instruction in rc^ligion, wlicui h(‘. fell into the luincls of 
robbers. d^lKU'eou it oecurrcjd to the scholar how he 
3 
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had heard of one in like case from whom robbers stole 
his horse and who proffered them the whip which was of 
no further use to him, with the result that the thieves 
touched to sudden remorse by his Christian patience 
restored their victim both horse and whip. Lanfrane 
thought to show a like gentleness in hope of a like 
reward and offered the men who had taken his goods 
his clothes as well. But, whether the Norman robber 
was coarser in fibre than his Italian fellow-rogue, or 
whether, as Lanfrane himself thought, Providence 
recognised and punished the insincerity of his offer, his 
assailants construed the request as a mockery, accepted 
the clothes, beat their wearer, and left him stripped 
and bound to a wayside tree. Here in equal danger 
of perishing from wild beasts and from cold Lanfrane 
sought relief in prayer. To his surpri se and dismay 
the famous canon-lawyer and best L atini st of Europe 
found ^at in his hour of need he did not know how to 
pray. Lecture he could, but he could not even repeat 
a passage from his psalter. The incident determined 
him ; and he vowed that if God delivered him from 
this peril he would instantly betake himself to a 
monastery and there before it was too late learn how 
to pray. 

Some peasants found and freed him in the early 
morning. When he asked the way to the poorest 
monastery in the neighbourhood they directed him to 
Le Bee. In later years the gifts of the faithful made 
the abbey so rich that a doggerel Norman rhyme 
runs — 

“De quelque part que le vent vente 
L’Abbaye dn Bee a rente.” 

But at this time the brethren could not from poverty 
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i^eep their chapel Imniin^ day and ui«^ht. 

^rx’iv'Cil there, the new-comer wan direcUHl to the 
DUot. He found Herlwiu hiusy at the oT an 

Q^exi, Hall: hidden in ita wall. “ (3od navo ytni,'' 

said tlic Italian, ‘'Cod hleaa yon,'’ aunwered (he 
and added, Htruck no douht by his visitor h 
gi^cceixt^ " Arc you a Lombard ” “ 1 am." An<l what; 

is would have from “ I would beconiu a 

xnOJOik.*^' A brother waa (h‘8palcluHl to brin^^ a book of 
the i-'ulc. Lanfranc read it wliib* tlu^ aihbot wcait on 
with. IhH oven. SatinfiiHl with i(s r<‘t{uiremt‘ntH, he 
Icrteeled amon^* the hrickH to kins hia mwv HUjuu'iorH 
feet. A few dayw laUn* he ma<Ie Iuh proh^asioti an a 
ixicmlber of tlui brotherhood. AtkI t lu^ (juontlam aoldier 
tgbUglit the ^reat .scholar and i*c(d(‘.sia.s| ic liow t<^ ja'ay. 

_A.b I'jaufranc wtsit in and out, a humble imadc in the 
htiiJ^dile.st cloisi.tu* of Normand^a he. mnrvi^lhsl at tln^ 
things whicli he saw. Lor h<' sa-w a .slmph^ ^ 

building up uncultun'd nam int(» n<ibleni\sH <ir liiV, niiil 
recoguiHcsl how tla^ .sincerity ami i‘li*vattou (»f tlitdr 
pxxrpOH<i cleju’csl th(j imniH minds of mists and gave 
them <lk'(‘ct in.sigld. Intt^ Heiiu^ .sjdritual rt^nlitien. 
BCex'lwin wu.s so Utth* of a scholar that lu* had ntsHled 
at tlio ag(^ of forty to teach himstdf to n*ad. Vi*t 
wHeri lu*. commcuUsl to his monks en Script urt^ and 
tried in soldiiu'ly fashion to express the thoughts as 
to Cfod’s purp()Si‘H wliich S(;. hauls Lpisthss aw'oke in 
liimBelf, Liuifrauc wtmdm’ingly acknowledgisl hew vital 
Ixis explanations wertx lh‘ coidd md. understand it, 
he Hrxid, sav(^. that it was nnotliiS’ proof t»r laiw the 
Spirit like tlu^ wind hlowtdJi wlauv it listd-h. And 
the litwycr of Pavia wlio had lectunul tt) th<» crowsling 
students at AvranchcH iHicamc like a litth^ chiltl, and 
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putting from him his pride strove to gain the best 
which the discipline of the cloister could bring him. 
One day, probably as he read to the brethren gathered 
to their midday meal, the abbot or another corrected 
a supposed false quantity in the readers Latin and 
bade Lanfranc pronounce docere what he had rightly 
called docere. He obeyed, and when asked his reason 
replied that he now counted it a greater thing to 
obey Christ than to follow even the grammarian 
Donatus. 

On the other hand Herlwin was unwilling that this 
new brother should be buried among the ordinary con- 
vent-duties. He had not been sent of God to their 
monastery merely for his own sake but for theirs as 
well, and he could render them a service which they 
needed. Perhaps, too, the shrewd abbot who had not 
lived at the court of Gilbert without learning much 
about human nature knew how impossible it is for 
any man of real power to deny the nature which is in 
him. Lanfranc, associating only with untutored monks, 
having no one quite likeminded with himself, began to 
fret his heart out in morbid self-communings. He had 
even resolved and made preparation to flee into the 
wilderness and become a hermit. But the abbot, 
warned it was said bj?’ a vision, though it needed no 
larger vision than a genuine sympathy with other 
men can bring, showed such manifest distress that 
the other was softened to remain. Herlwin made 
him prior and brought through his more cultured 
nature a new tone into the little community. He 
encouraged him to resume his work of teaching, and 
when scholars, hearing that the Lanfranc whom they 
had counted dead was in Le Bee, swarmed to the 
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place in numbers which embarrassed the monkish 
hospitality, Herlwin was willing to let the monks 
starve rather than the students. Amon g t he rest 
came, drawn sim ply by the Jame of a learning about 
which all Normandy spoke, another foreigner who 
combined ^e qualkies which distinguished the abbot 
and prior of the monastery, who united the^pi^y 
w^cE'^SHngmsEeJtErbne'mffitlL^s^^^^ wEich 

marked the other. Lanfranc brought Anselm to Le 
Bee, a nd for the sake of Anselm a^nd o f what he 
wrought there men still remember Le Bee. 



CHAPTEE III 


Monk, Priok, and Abbot 

^ T he Benedic tines had from their beginning interest^ 
themselves in e ducation. Prior to the ninth century, 
however, their schools were confined to the oblates, 
children dedicated to the monastic life and under 
training for that specific end. In the time of Charle- 
magne and doubtless through his influence the abbey 
schools had followed the example of the episcopal and 
opened their doors to all. Protest was raised by those 
who feared the secularising influence : a convention of 
abbots at Aix in 817 determined that the schools 
should be reserved for the oblates. But the large 
ideal of the emperor was too strong, and the result 
of the decision at Aix had been that two kinds of 
schools were instituted. There were now monastic 
schools proper, seholce claustrales, where the boys were 
all virtually novices, and scholar canonicce which were 
open to the clergy and even to the sons of laymen. In 
some cases there existed within the abbey itself a 
training college where younger monks were put under 
a special director, either because they had professed 
without passing through one of the other schools, or 
because they were judged capable of benefiting from a 
further education. 
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When Anselm then appeared Bee in the 

autmnn of 1059, he came as a layman attracted by the 
fame of Lanfranc’s scholarship. The religious impulse 
which had once made him desire to profess at Aosta 
was not dead but it was dormant. Nor was Lanfranc 
the man to reawaken it in a spirit like Anselm's. The 
two men were drawn powerfully to one another by 
the fact that they had in common many thoughts 
which they could only share with each other. The 
learned ecclesiastic could appreciate and guide the 
strenuous intelligence of his new pupil. The pupil 
never forgot his intellectual debt to his master. But, 
while they corresponded in later years on many sub- 
jects, their letters never show them opening their 
hearts to each other. 

The spring of 1060 brought to Le Bee the news of 
Gundulf s death, and forced on Anselm the necessity 
of deciding what he meant to do with his life. He had 
already thought of becoming a monk. The scholar in 
a monastery fared as meagrely and slept as coldly as 
any monk in his cell. In many of its habits, in all its 
austerity the student's life was very near that of the 
professed monk. What it had not was the strength 
which comes from brotherhood in a common purpose 
and the hope of eternal reward. Why should he not 
take the vow which would require so little and give 
so much? Yet if he took the vow at Le Bee, he could 
be of little use there, since the abbey had no need of 
two theological teachers, and as the archbishop frankly 
confessed he was not then monk enough in spirit to 
relish the certainty of being eclipsed by Lanfranc. If, 
however, he went to Cluny the life of which he had 
learned during his wanderings, could his health endure 
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its austerities or would its monks be willing to use 
the learning which he already knew must be the 
master passion of his life ? At times he meditated a 
return to Aosta, there to devote life and patrimony to 
the care of the poor. One thing only he was resolved 
not to do, he would not live unto himself. Fearing 
lest inclination should obscure duty, he asked the 
advice of his prior. Lanfranc sent him to their dio- 
cesan, the Archbishop of Eouen ; and Maurille decided 
for Le Bee. It may have been the memory of this 
decision, its hallowed results for himself and the 
grounds on which it was formed, which gave a special 
tone to his advice to an old pupil, Arnulf : '' I highly 
praise you, that you purpose going where you can live 
according to your scheme, yet I warn that you do so 
with the permission of your abbot, and that wherever 
God direct your way . . . you choose no place where 
you can be of use to and instruct others, but one 
where you can profit from others and be taught by 
them in the spiritual warfare.” 

Le Bee was under a modified form of the Bene- 
dictine rule. Entry into the novitiate was very 
simple. In the chapter-house where the abbot pre- 
sided the postulant prostrated himself, and to the 
^ abbot inquiring h is busine ss answered, '^I seek God’s 
mercy, your fellowship and the brotherhood of this 
place : I long to become a monk and to serve God in 
this monastery.” The abbot replied with the larger 
wish, '' God grant you fellowship and a place among 
His elect,” to which the assembled chapter said Amen. 
He then set before the postulant the duties and trials 
of a monk under the rule. The postulant promised to 
fulfil and bear them all. To this promise the abbot 
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answered, “Our Lord Jesus Christ so fulfil in you 
what for love of Him you promise that you may 
obtain His grace and life everlasting,” and the monks 
again said Amen. “And we for love to Him grant 
what you so humbly and earnestly desire.” After 
kissing the abbot's feet the novice was led to the 
church and there clothed in the dress and hood of the 
order. When the novitiate, which in Anselm's case 
must have been very brief, was past, the monks were 
assembled in the church-choir. At the close of the 
Gospel in Mass Anselm was led in by the master of 
novices. While he walked to the altar and prostrated 
himself on its steps, the Miserere was chanted by his 
new brethren. In the after silence the novice rose to 
read his vow from a slip of parchment: “I A nselm 
do be fore God and His sainis promis e the faithfulness 
of a monk, newness of life and obedience according to 
the rule of St. Benedict in this monastery which has 
been built to the glory of the blessed Mary ever 
virgin, in the presence of Herlwin its abbot.” He laid 
the slip as an ofiering on the altar, and standing on its 
steps borrowed the words of an older ritual, “ Uphold 
me, 0 Lord, according to Thy word and I shall live, and 
let me not be confounded in my hope.” Three times 
this was repeated, and three times the monks, as 
though reminded of their own need by the hearing 
of another's prayer, echoed their new brother’s peti- 
tion. Then over the monk now prostrate the abbot 
intoned the De Profundis. A few prayers followed: 
the Veni Creator was sung: Anselm rising was 
sprinkled with holy water. His cowl was blessed by 
the abbot. His novice’s tunic was removed — “The 
Lord put from thee the old man with his deeds.” The 
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cowl was put on him — “ The Lord put on thee the new 
man who according to God is created in justice and 
holiness of truth.” Anselm was a monk in Le Bee, 
and the kiss of peace was given him by his brethren. 
This was in 1060, when he was twenty-seven years 
old; and he was to live there as monk, prior, and 
abbot for thirty-three years. 

ii Monasticism iu the JWes^^^ still the dew of its 
youth. To realise this, it is only necessary to see the 
three figures which are grouped round the rise of Le 
Bee : Herlwin, learning to read by night and building 
his oven by day ; Lanfranc, the best Latinist and one of 
the sagest Churchmen of his day; Anselm, who pondered 
while his monks slept and whom the Church needed 
to summon on his obedience into the world of action. 

v There could have been^ nothing stereotyped in a rule 
and a life which could attract and satisfy three minds 
of such d ivergent type. Regulations which would 
have been the breath of life to Herlwin would have 
stifled the powers of Anselm. But the fearlessness of 
^Jgew enthusiasm was still present to_ the Benedictines. 
They were not afraid of individuality, within certain 
limitations they fostered it. Nor were they afraid of 
life. It was not a refuge the abbey offered, it was an 
opportunity. Ey e ry Benedictine community stood for 
one thing in Europe : i t pre ach ed the sacred dignity of 
labour and the hatef ulness of destruction. In an age 
when men counted their manhood by the amount they 
could destroy, when their pastime as their pride was to 
wreck or to prevent others from wrecking them, the rule 
which commanded labour as necessary to the souls health 
reminded an astonished world of the dignity of labour. 
The monks in the days of their strength were the 
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creators. Where otliers wasted, they built and ditched 
and taught. And tlio artisan and labourer dimly 
realised that tliese men broxight liiiu what all the sons 
of men must gain if tlieir work is not to be a drudgery 
but a means ol: grace, the sense that their work also 
could in its measure be made divine. There were men ^ 
too, like the Conc|ueror, who in that xinciuiet age only 
tore down that they might more surely rebuild. These 
were ever the readiest to acknowledge the help the 
Benedictines could lend them, and sought sometimes by 
hurtful privileges to foster their efibrts or to purchase 
their aid. 

The first three years in tlu^. convent were spent by 
Anselm in obscurity, the world forgi3tting, by tlic world 
forgot. But no sooner had Ijanfranc ])eeu summoned 
by William ol* Normandy to become head of the 
monastery the duke had fouiuhal at (Jacm, tlian 
Ans(ilm was promobnl to th(‘ oHico of prior. Lanfratic 
had given fanu^ to the Htth’i community so tliat 
men llocked to it for kuowhulge. It was felt that 
no one was bettor fitted to continue his work tliau his 
ablest pupil. Ihit the first years of ollicci were made 
bitter to tlie new prior. Envy is not abolished wlxen 
its range has been narrowesL There wm-e men in the 
coxivent who resented Ausidm s rapid promotion, and 
who set tliemscdves to thwart tlui man whose a<lvance 
tliey could not prcivent. It was only for a few years, 
the Bim]) l(^ ])urii»y of tlH‘. j)riors lih^, the higli sweet ^ 
dij^rity ol his aJms, tlu^ absence of all self-secvking, bis 
hwiucibhi patiences and ahnost womanly tendm 
succeeded even in silenciiig envy. How much it cost 
and brought him is revealed in his h^^tters. It is true 
that ho never wrotci about it. Indeed it is one 
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characteristic of his letters that he rarely speaks 
about himself, and that while willing to help and 
counsel all who consulted him he seldom claims their 
guidance. Yet it is not without meaning that he so 
often urges patience on monks, and that the verse 
of Scripture which recurs oftenest is how tribulation 
worketh patience. 

In the convent at the time was a young monk, 
Osbern, who though younger in years was older in 
religion than the new prior. His jealous seniors who 
dared not show too nakedly their own resentment 
encouraged the lad in disobedience to his superior. 
He set himself with the ability of a splenetic boy 
to worry Anselm in the thousand ways which the 
close relations of a small monastery make so easy and 
so wearing. The prior bore with all. Seeing a true 
heart beneath the monkey tricks, he resolved to win it, 
and to that end gave the lad special notice and allowed 
him certain indulgences. Slowlj^ the ice melted. Osbern 
learned to believe in the aifection of his superior and 
impetuously like a boy repaid it by an entire devotion. 
No sooner did Anselm see this than he altered his 
treatment. Little by little he withdrew the indul- 
gences and began to test the youth's devotion by 
tasks which would serve to deepen it. Gradually the 
true character began to show more clearly. Already 
Anselm was able to rejoice in the prospect for his pupil 
of a nobler manhood which would be an ornament to 
the convent and a means to the glory of God. But 
Osbern fell ill with a mortal sickness. While the illness 
lasted the prior hardly left his bedside, and when the 
monk died, it was with the prior's hands ministering 
to his last necessities. Nor did death break that love. 
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Again and again in Iiis lettern does AnHehn’« affection 
for Osborn reappear. ‘'Salute Doni. Osberu who is 
with you as iny beloved brother for the dead Osbern, 
my well-beloved, . . . wherever Osbeu-n is, his soul is 
my soul. During my lifetime I will claim on his 
belialf whatever I might after death hope From your 
kindness, so that after my dt^aih yti may be free (from 
the prayers for the dead). Kanuvell, my beloved, and 
to repay thee aceording to thine own importunity, I 
implore and implore and implore tlu'e to remember me 
and forget not tlu^ soul of my ludovasl Osbern. And 
if I seem to burden the(‘ oviu-mueh, forget me and 
remember him.” 

Anselufs treatnu'nt of Oshtnai marks his power in 
education. The ])rior recogniscsl what can ho madi‘ of ^ 
rich untutored natun^s by giving tlnan an aim on which 
to e,x pe ud tin > i r ( i ( ^ rgy . Whilt‘ he n‘cognist‘d that 

strength wliich submits to no ruh‘ lu'comes weak or 
wors(‘. than W(‘ak, Ii(‘ bad no moidiish h^ar of vigour in 
itself. lie h(‘Iii’ved in life aral good and (dirist: 
discipline and rn\o wton^ hut the mi*ans of ai.laiifmg 
tlu^Mti morcO/horouglily, Ihis cyi* for th<‘ foundations 
of charaeba* mad(^ liim a !'(‘Volu(h)n.'iry iti (slueational 
method. ''rii(‘ age heliev(‘d in rigour (*.sp(‘cia.lly in 
(ulucation. (Juilx'rt de Nogimt mentions as a mniUn* 
of coursi‘. about his own, “ rmsmwhile I was beabm 
almost daily wii-h a einiel hull of striiM*s and blows.” 
Monks in tln^ chapter wto-e bealtm for slight, odemu^s. 
ddie oblates wtnv. t^uight to chastise* t‘a(*h other wlu‘U 
their masters had fmisiuMl with tliem. do la* IU*e earner 
cm*, day aii al)hot who opt*n(sl his heart to his hrotln*!'- 
(slucator as most men sc‘em to have dom* who caam^ in 
contact with the*, gmiile, prior. 11 is laint*nt was ovt‘r 
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his fiiiluro with the boys under his care. We do oiir 
best for them, so ran his plaint. We teach, eori’ect, 
chastise them. Rut they only ^n*ow worse : they learn 
no respect for us and, what is nu)re <^:rievouH, no respect 
for the life to which we seek to itiinHluet^ them: they 
grow up sour-heartc^d rebels: and I aui \vell-iii|gh 
broken-hearted over the busim\ss. Do you, answertal 
the prior, pursue no other method than lashing V Sae, 
brother, if you take a young tree witli all itn sap in it 
and check a branch here and tie in anotlier there, w^lmt 
will you have a right to exp(*ct \\iu*u you unbind the 
lashings? Surely a twiste<l mnirornual thing which 
is good neither i'or iiinber nor iov fuel. Arid if yt.ni 
do nothing but check your lads, telling tlunii they tire, 
wrong here, remiiKling ilnna tiny nw wrou^ there, cun 
you wonder if all the hranehes ei* tlndr natiirnl 
capacity turn to gnarled wortlilessness / The luauily 
was so pithy and so gi‘uth‘ that iht' aliljot aslv**d 
pardon fur his mistaki^ from his tirother nud frtnn 
God. 

Along with this went what is <»ften lH*stt)wt‘d i»n 
men who have furgotteu thtsusidves in a high purpt^sf, 
xinths'standing a brother’s thought. 
Apart from the th(‘ologienl and historical vnhut of tht* 
letters of the ( Jhurch fatliers ihiy deserve i'xaminati^ m 
as psychological studit‘s. ddn' sttnly is within aiiarrtiw 
range but is often extraordirinrily keen. FlashtssoT itX’ 
sight occur in Anstdm’s vvhieh prcivt* Ins (‘.stiuui.ii* 

not only of the value but of the ihuigers of t he nnnuuHiie 
life ho strenuously folhjwed. Writing to La,nzo, «in 
ohi pxipil, he marks tin? disaiiptanintent many an 
spirit must havc‘. Huffere.d at the liiscovery” of tho 
cloister’s drudgery. 'SSo soon as wi‘ have plinlged tmr- 
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selves to Christ’s banner, the tempter comes to us not 
merely from without, he glides into the camp of Christ 
to ruin for us our service there. Nothing is more 
frequent than that young monks are tormented by 
scruples as to whether they have done right in becom- 
ing monks. Or though they will to remain monks, they 
imagine matters to be better in another cloister than 
in their own and ask whether they should not go 
thither. So they are like young trees which do not 
strike root in the new ground in which they are 
planted because winds move them hither and thither. 
Therefore your first care should be surrender to your 
new position, and it will not be hard for you to accom- 
modate yourself thereto if you at first keep constantly 
before you the dangers which you have escaped, and 
thank God that He has suffered you to escape into 
the haven of the cloister-life, be it one haven or 
another.” 

The circle of Anselm’s influence grew as his character 
became known. Men are quick to discover one who 
can give them he lp. Part of this was inevitable and 
natural as monks who had been trained under him 
went to other foundations. Lanfranc in his effort to 
reform the religious life of England brought over 
monks from his former convent. The men remembered 
their old master and turned to him with a sure 
conviction of finding unfailing sympathy. But others 
claimed help. From Hirsau the abbot who is trying to 
plant the aims of Cluny in the tough imperialistic soil of 
Germany asks guidance in a question of discipline. Some 
write fo r his boo ks o n meta p hysi cs, others for copies of 
his Meditations^ some make him their confessor in diffi- 
cult passages of their lives, most beg for his prayers. 
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This increasing influence was duo not merely to 
ripe intelligence but to the happy lovosome tei»> I’’*-'*’ 
which plays through his letters to his intimates. 
seems to take a delight in forcing the monkish 
to express in ever-varying form his regard for 1“^” 
like Maurice and Boso, his favourite pupils, ox* 
Gondulf of Rochester, his allcr qfo. To one of tl 
who longs to be back at Lc Bee but whom Lanfrunc 
needs and will not suflbr to return he writes : “ Althoi i.U’h 
the more I love thee, the more I could wish to 
thee with me, yet I love thee more for the very 
which has separated us. For since I love theo 
so much for my own sake as lor tlie sake of Gotl * r ^ 1 
thyself, I love thee more, that thou provest thysel f 
be such as that those with whom thou art are in 
wise to be brought to let go one who Ivas won their H >v<*. 
than I should, could they he rcsidily brought to 
thee away. I pray thee thereron'. n.s a brother an* I I 
urge thee as a well-loved sou with ( h;it can' and diligp* n ic- 
which thou well knowest I have, e.ver cherished to\Viii*>l 
thee, that more and moretiiou advance in good con< In<’t 
and bear patiently with me our si'paration, so hmgc 
Lanfranc orders it, counting it a diviiu' appointiufn < ; 
and that thou in no wise by iinpatienc.(^ le.ssen the. 
ground of my greater love to thiu', l*'or althoujgl » I 
deeply long that thou shouldcst lx; witli me in I’lii** 
iliar talk, yet I more largcdy <k'sir<i that thou shoul* I* ‘S’!, 
abide in good conduct.” And if la; writi^s to liin 
intimates with tenderness, he writers to all his coi'r** - 
spondents with sympathy. In all the c.orres})on(ltinf»* 
which has been preserved from the period in Lo 1 5«-*r 
there is scarcely a letter which is entirely fornml, <»r 
which does not contain something of tlur write I '’m 
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personality. There is none which could give the 
correspondent the impression that he had intruded 
himself unwarrantably upon a busy man. The prior 
never wrote as though he grudged the labour. He 
gave himself to men who sought help and made them 
realise without words that he counted it a sacred and 
beautiful charge to be of use to them. 

But these increasing duties pressed heavily on the 
prior’s time and strength. The guidance of the schools 
was naturally in his hands; as naturally the cor- 
respondence of the convent fell to his care, for Herlwin 
was better with the trowel than with the pen. Again 
and again Anselm must excuse himself to the im- 
portunity of his friends for the brevity or the absence 
of his letters on the ground that he has not the time 
to write. The convent grew faster in the number of 
its monks than in the means for their support. It was 
still a poor foundation. Herlwin was eager to build 
a new church before he died. Anselm was resolute 
not to refuse the hospitality of the house to strangers 
or to the poor. Lanfranc sent generous supplies from 
England, but the prior wrote of one such gift that it 
had fallen like a shower on sand refreshing and evan- 
escent, and of another that he and his monks were like 
Pharaoh’s lean kine which devoured and remained 
lean. When the monks were hungry their superior 
bade them trust in God. They remembered in later 
years that they had never trusted in vain, but one 
suspects there were hungry days in Le Bee. The 
inward and outward management of a house of religion 
claimed gifts of administration which were not exactly 
at the command of the metaphysician. Once he sought 
relief from his diocesan and prayed to be allowed to 
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demit his office. But Maurille who had sent him to 
Le Bee bade him go back and prepare, should God claim 
him for larger duties still, to submit to the claim. 

Since the abbot was growing old and infirm his 
duties devolved more and more on the prior, and 
since the property of the monastery was increasing 
Anselm was often required to travel on the business 
of the house. It is said that Herlwin wished to give 
him for such journeys the necessary horses as his 
private property. But ev en at the words private 
property th e mqnk^ felt ^ shudd er o f r evolt . While he 
was still in the world, he had been impatient of the 
idea. “ Even then,'' writes Eadmer, reason taught him 
that all things in the world were created for the common 
good of men by the one Father of all, and that therefore 
according to the original ordering nothing belongs to 
. one more than another." He would have joined 
> St. Fran cis of S^ales in speaking of sister Poverty. 
For the monks of those days embraced poverty, not 
merely because it implied a greater self-denial or freed 
them from the peril of administering wealth, but 
because they saw in it a means by which they could 
come nearer to their Lord. They had not forgotten how 
the Founder of Christianity elected poverty for Him- 
self, and the way in which they construed human 
brotherhood made them the earliest socialists. This 
side of their action made of the early convents a 
potent social force. It is not only that a man like 
Anselm counted his revenues as abbot or as archbishop 
a trust which he held for God's poor. That was true, 
and it helps to explain part of the support which the 
commons gave to the Benedictines. But the mediseval 
peasant was degraded with a degradation to which we 
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find no modern parallel He belonged by birth to a 
class which could not hope to rise. His business was 
to cultivate lands which his lord would have counted 
it a dishonour to cultivate himself. Harried by his 
own superior to provide the sinews of an often un- 
righteous war, ho was worse liarried by his superior’s 
enemies in order to destroy a source of revenue. If 
captured in war, it might bo his fate to bo butchered 
with his fellows in heaps l)ccause it was not worth the 
captor’s wliile to hold them to ransom. And to his sur- 
prise, almost awe, ho saw men some of whom belonged 
to the superior caste choose voluntarily an estate lower 
than his own in order that they miglit become better 
men. Not inorely did the monk put from him some 
pleasures, the denial of which the pcaisant could not esti- 
mate. He denitul himself warmth a-nd food and drink 
tlie worth of wliich ovcryou<‘, could <ustimat(^ And men 
were helped to recfjgnise imow that there are some 
things which contcanpt and poverty cannot destroy, 
to attain which the monk had dc‘|)rived himself of 
what all men value. d’h(‘.y saw aiunv tlie ilignity of a 
manhood wliich counted itself rich so long as it could 
follow Christ, and which recked nothing lost so long as 
li m ight maintain its communion with the living God. 
The monks wiu’e preaching witli the <*lo((U(mcc of deeds 
the dignity of nuuihood, which ke(‘j>.s its self-respect 
because it keeps its ft^llowship with the Jiternal, and 
wliich does not set it,s greatmuss in the possession of 
outward tluugs, 

Anselm went back from his visit to the archbishop 
at Rouen to take up lus duties Bori'owfully enough. 
Nor had ho long to wait before he learneil the new 
burden whicli was to be laid on him ; for when 
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Herlwin died in 10*78, the monks assembled in chapter 
unanimously elected their prior to the vacant office. 
Anselm prayed them to have mercy on him. He 
pleaded unfitness for the duty. They would not listen. 
He flung himself on his face before them on the stone 
pavement. They answered his appeal by prostrating 
themselves round the prostrate figure. Some of the 
later biographers believe that the prior’s reluctance 
was due to the fact that the pope had recently formu- 
lated strict orders against bishops and abbots accepting 
investiture from laymen, and that the new abbot 
foresaw trouble with his superior the Duke of Nor- 
mandy. But it was never Anselm’s habit to surrender 
a principle he had once accepted, and since the duke 
never surrendered the right of investiture, this only 
makes it difficult to account for Anselm’s final consent. 
The reason for refusal seems to have been much 
simpler. The abbey with its increased numbers and 
influence required for its head a man with capacity 
for affairs, and the abbot-elect was shrewd enough 
in his self -judgment to know his unfitness. When his 
brethren insisted, however, his reluctance was overcome. 

^ In Feb ruary 1079 Anselm was consecrated_to be a bbot 
b y G ilbert, bishop of Evreux. 

He had yielded out of that monastic obedience 
which seemed to him the root of all virtue. But his 
was not the type of mind which could interest itself 
in many of the details which fell to the care of a 
Norman abbot. In the exercise of his office he was 
required to sit as judge over the tenants of the abbey 
property and to take his place as representative of the 
monastery in some civil courts. At these the love of 
the Norman for litigation found full expression. The 
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undeveloped code left rooiu for dclig'hfclul diHCUHsiou ou 
ininutiai of procedure mid justice. But men noted how 
these things wearied tlu> abbot of Le Bee and how, 
when tlie wrangling grew hot over tritles, he leaiuul 
back in his chair and fell asU'cp. They noted too how, 
when the litigants had bewilderecl thcuiiselves hopes 
lessly, the sleeper would oftcui awak(‘ and show 
a surprising power of brusliing aside the heap of 
sophistries and bringing men l)ack to the heart of 
the question. 

These were not the matttn‘s which inUuvsted him. 
But when men talked of some difficult passage^ in Holy 
Writ or of some {)r()l)hnu in tlu'ology tluy lunger found 
their abbot aslei^p. dV) suc h subj(>cts his miiul nat iu-ally 
reverted. They wt‘r(‘ his nu‘ntal food. Ou tluan his 
talk liowed easily uml abundantly. Sunud/nmns tht^ 
flow ivS too easy; tlu^ discussion is subtlt! hut. barren, 
the light is a soft glow ratluu' tluin a Hash, lit* lovt*d 
to talk. Some of his paral)ies, i*vidi*ntly the. ouietam* of 
daily life or waysidt^ inci<h*nts, have* lH‘en pri‘servt‘d hy 
his secretary, and many lutvt* tin* <iuuIn(u<*H8 thotigli 
most lack the pung<‘ncy of LutlH*rs tahlednlk. With 
his familiar fritaids tlu^ intt'rcourst* was vmy (dt^st*. 
Tlicrc is a eon vent-idyl of tin* two fritanls, Hondulf, 
after wards bisliop of ltocIn‘st(‘r, and Anselm: “ ddn*y had 
in God one lu*art ami oiu^ soul, fretpient talk on 
spiritual things, much outpouring (d‘ tears during tlit'ir 
talk, mutual encoui'agement t;ver to climh Iiigher, a. 
lioly emulation to outstrip taich ut!n*r in (It)d’s work. 
Yet Anselm as iln^ more l(*nrnt‘d in Scriptun*. was tin* 
more fre((ueni talker : (Jontlulf as (Jn* liberal in 

tears excelled the other in W(a*ping. Tin* <an* talked, 
the other wept.'' The generous lalktupwais ac^^^ 
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to complain that GoDdulf was tpo^ea^er to wh et his 
knif e at his brother's ston e ; but the talkers are rarely 
just in their estimate of the amount a good listener 
contributes to a conversation. 

When the abbot visited a neighbouring convent, it 
became the habit to invite him to address the brethren 
assembled in the chapter-house. Some of his sermons 
have been preserved by the loving diligence of Eadmer. 
They have a character of their own. The _speak^ 
^1 prelects rathe r than jor^ches. Gravely he elaborates, 
sometimes over-elaborates his points, driving them home 
by weight of argument rather than by appeal to the 
emotions. It is necessary to remember the audiences 
to which they were addressed, if one would really taste 
them. They were spoken to men who had already 
chosen their life-course and believed that in this 
troubled life they had found the one sure haven. 
Calmly they came together, the knight whose cowl 
replaced a helmet and whose feet rang no more on 
the pavement, the peasant who had left his plough to 
labour in the vineyard of God. They ranged themselves 
in the chapter-house, a group of earnest-eyed men to 
whom life had discovered its awe and who believed 
they had found its aim. They would listen to one who 
had better power than they to interpret their own 
thoughts to themselves and to make clear to them how 
their new life should be lived. And after this fashion 
the abbot of Le Bee spoke to them : — 

“Amid other things weigh the miseries of this 
present life, and consider with how much care man 
must live among them. Consider that thou art fellow 
to him of whom Scripture saith ‘ man's way is hid, and 
God has surrounded him with darkness.' For in truth 
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thou art surrounded by a deep blindness of ii^uorance, 
who knowest not how God wtd^dis thy works, and 
what end thou shalt find thereto. Alan knows not, 
saith Solomon, whether he be worthy of hate or love, 
but all things arc kept sccx'et to the etui. Imagine 
that thou scest a valley, deep, dark, having all manner 
of torment in its depths. Conceive thereover a bridge, 
very long, yet of but a foot in breadtli. Should any- 
one be compelled to cross this so narrow high and 
perilous bridge, whoso eyes were bound that lie could 
not see his steps, whoso hands were tied btdiind his 
back that he could not feel his track with a stick— 
what fear and lieart-sinking thiukest thou would lie 
not realise? Would there be to him any room for joy 
or gladness, that I say not t‘.Kiiltatiou ? I irt^w not. 
All pride were done away, vain-glury wen* banisluKl, 
the dark cloud of death alone would be turned in 
tlie mind. Imagine further monstm\s of cruel birds 
Hying round the bridges and se(‘king to drag down into 
tlie deeps that passengiu*. Hlunild not fear Ih^ incrmisetl 
thereby? What if, even as he passial, the slabs should 
drop at his heels ? Were not gnnihu* anxiety driven 
into him ? 

*'^ Yct tliink over the parubh*. and h‘t thy mind he 
bound by divine fear. The valk^y is hell, immeasur- 
ably deep, dark with glotmiy shatlow. Tliither How 
together all miseries. H’here t‘vt‘ry softening inHuenet^ 
is absent. AH that can tturify ami ionnent is presmit. 
The bridge ptadlous is this present lile. from which 
whosoever lives ill pluugt\s into hell. The slah,s whicli 
drop away are the days of life, wliich so pass liy tlint 
they can never be re-lived, but as tlu^y vanish drivii us 
on to the end The birds are evil spirits, whost* wliole 
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desire it is to cast down men to hell. We are the 
passengers, blind with the darkness of ignorance, bound 
as with a heavy chain by the difficulty of a good life. 
Consider therefore whether thou being in such peril 
shouldest not cry with all thy heart to thy Maker, that 
warded by His protection thou mayest cry in the crowds 
of opposition, ' The Lord is my light and my salvation, 
whom shall I fear ? ' Light, I say, against blindness, 
salvation against difficulty. For these are the two 
evils into which our first parent cast us, so that we see 
neither whither we go nor what we should do, so that, 
even when we partially see, being weighted with 
difficulty we cannot fulfil what we rightly know. 
Consider these things, 0 my soul, think of them, let 
thy mind be daily exercised in them. Intent on these 
recall thyself from thoughts of worthless things and 
kindle with the fire of holy fear and blessed love to flee 
from these evils and gain eternal good.” 

It is significant to remember the time in which 
words like these were spoken by Anselm to his monks. 
The contrast between the utterance and the circum- 
stances in which it was spoken makes the strength 
and weakness of monasticism more manifest. William 

of. ..Norm andy and England was striving to curb 

the disorder w;hich his wanton inva sion had c aused . 
Lanf ranc was busy across the Channel with great 
plan s by which he hoped to (juicken into new life 
Engli sh religion. HiMebrand^Jong^ the jmaster^ 
t he throne, had at last assumed the papal tiara as 
Gregory vil. He had fulminated against simony and 
denounced the marriage of the clergy. He had pro- 
hibited lay investiture at the Roman Council of 1075. 
He was offering bold defiance to the Saracen invader 
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in the South, and bolder deliance to the German 
Emperor on the North. He was striving to use the 
Conqueror and tlie Normans in Italy for his schemes. 
His own Rome had risen against him, and one wild 
Christmas Eve had seen him dragged from the altar 
across the city to a dungeon, only to go back after his 
liberation and liniah the interrupted Mass. Henry had 
deposed his adversary at the Council of Worms and 
had been beaten to his knees. Of these things Europe 
was ringing, and men W(n;*e wondering wliereto they 
wmuld grow. A n ew order was being born with many 
teivail-pangs. So far as Anselm’s correspondence 
reveals, these and the like events anight have been 
happening in anotlier centiny. And it is not difficult to 
understand how men bewildered in the storms of a 
difFicult time listened eagerly to the (luiet voice which 
called to them out of the convent and bade them 
remember thcinwanl victoiy without whiclx nothing 
was won. 

Yet th(^ abbot does not escape from tlie monkish 
seliishness wliich spoils men who try to forget the 
world. Th(0'(^ is a jarring notc^ in a letter to Henry, 
afterwards the luuul of battle Abbey. In it Anselm 
bade Henry give up the idea of a journey to Italy, 
though its pin'posc was to fnuihis sister from bondage, 
on tlie imked ground that tlu‘- task would imperil liis 
own soul. ()n(‘ is ghul to know that Jfemy disobeyed. 
Again bo urged a e<e‘laiu William to leave war and 
become a soldier of .lesvis (Christ and not be lield back 
from instant obedimiet*. by the vain hope of saving 
his brotluir’s soul. man had imbued himself so 

thorouglily with the monastic life that not only had its 
habits become a second nature, but no other life seemed 
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to contain any ideal of Christian service. These and 
similar letters prove how the system was producing its 
inevitable result even on this wholesome spirit. For- 
tunately for his soul’s health the Church was soon to 
summon him back into the larger air of temptation 
and opportunity. 

The paan’s ^real interest was in inward religion. 
There he was at home. If he turned away to consider 
other interests, it was because he must. The letters 
bear evidence to this. Not that he spoke much of 
experiences and feelings. The interest betrayed itself 
in a more natural form, in the high standard by which 
he judged all human endeavour and strove to test his 
own, in the lofty aims he sought to set before men, in 
the sincerity of his affection and in the perfect simplicity 
of his heart. 

The inward flame of devotion which maintained__hi_s 
wo rk burns most clearly in his so-called ^ 
which contain to our mind some of Anselm’s best 
religious work. They are very unequal, variant in 
form, variant in matter, as a collection which had not 
the advantage of its author’s revision could not fail to 
be. Here one finds the first sketch of the Cur Deus 
Homo, afterwards to be elaborated into a treatise. 
There one meets with exegetical studies which show 
an acute mind working with almost no critical ap- 
paratus. Again what begins as a meditation will pass 
into a prayer or rise into an act of adoration. But 
because his thought was so often busied with the 
misery and guilt of man and was so conscious of the 
limitations to all human knowledge, his piety has a 
chaste reverence even when it is most fervid. Because 
the thought of the merit of Christ and of Christ in His 
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human life wan his deepest comfort there docs not 
appear the recoil from bhink despair to morbid 
ecstasy wliich makes a great deal of the monastic 
devotion so difficult reading to those who have not 
been brought up in the same school. And there is an 
ethical strain in the work which gives virility to the 
most passionate devotion and which lifts it beyond the 
convent's narrow room so that it becomes universal in 
its appeal 

One lingers over this period, when the abbot was still 
in what he called his nest, before a larger duty and a 
more varied activity liad called him to a wider held. 
It is not difficult to understand how a uuin with his 
atiectionate naturt^ a.nd studious disposition must have 
looked back wdstfully to a tinu‘. which ollered such 
s cope to bo th. The convent itstdf rememheixul those 
days and adorned them with ({Uahit tal<‘s, grotes((uc- 
ness of some of which cannot liide tlieir hi^auty. 'iriiey 
told how a sick brotlnu-, a bitter oppomuit of tlui prior, 
once disturbed the house, ilum in the peace of its mid- 
day siesta, with the cry tliat he was beset by two 
wolves which wnvc attempting to thnittle him. In- 
stinctively men ran for thi^ prior whom tlu^y found 
correcting his bdovi'd manuscripts in tlu^ cloisUu*. It 
needed but that he should mak(* tlu^ sign of the cross 
in the doorway of tluj infirmary for Un* sick monk to 
sec a llame dn,rt from his lips and put the wolv(‘s to 
•iliglit. Again, one who w<*ut alamt nightly duticus in 
the conv(‘.nt atid roused tht^ mtjnks to tlulr office^, saw 
the abbot kneeling at his privates praytu’s in iluj chapter- 
house, and his head was eucircUul with ffium*. Wonder- 
ing whether all lu^ saw was a vision, tht^. monk stohi up 
to his superiors room only to fiml it empty. They 
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told again how the abbot with a few monks once 
arrived at the house of Walter TirreL As the visit had 
been unexpected their host was unprepared and the 
provision at table ran short. Tirrel abounded in 
apologies, but Anselm bade him not give himself any 
trouble because provision was even then on its way to 
the castle. And in truth a servant arrived soon after, 
and brought with him a sturgeon which of course was 
the largest that had been taken in the district for 
many years. 

We have fortunately reached a stage at which such 
tales can be read without anger or contempt. In an 
age which in nowise vexed itself about the difference 
: between the fixed laws of Nature and the direct inter- 
fference of God, men recognised that this man stood 
1 nearer the Almighty Source of all strength and good 
.than themselves, and they uttered their conviction 
rin the way which appealed to their minds. Anselm's 
I sanctity, his resolute patience, his self-abnegation, his 
] simple confidence in the will of God, his inability not 
I to help other men, w'ere so manifest that they won to 
I uttermost reverence the hearts of the rude Normans 
I who came to Le Bee that they might find God, and who, 
i as most men do, found Him mediated to them through 

! the word and life of one who was at once so like and so 
unlike themselves. 



CHAPTER IV 


The Monolocuum and Puosiakjium 

The first of the writiu<r.s which iiiaki' Aiisuhii ri'coir- 
niscd as the leader of a new laovemeiib in tluiii<;hi. 
were produced when he was prior an<l alihot at I!eo. 
Like most oi: his other work this eaine to set'k him 
rather than neede<l to he .souj^lit hy him. Several of 
the younger men wlio had receiviMl their theologieal 
training in the Norman mona.stery lelt the ditlerenee 
between their early tutor's method and Mnit of the few 
books to which tlu^y had access. From the conveiiLs. 
for the service of which his training had fitted them, 
they wrote to re(iuest copies of tln^ lectures which had 
roused their mimls to thitd<, HeluctaidJy the nhhot 
consented, hut for a tinui pen’sisted in simding out hi.s 
writings anonymously. Only when lie haiiid how 
easily errors multiplied, did he con.sent to attach his 
name to authoritative eopie.s. I’m'hap.s, too, the claim 
of the heretic Ro.seidin that tin* famous tiaiclier of he 
Bee agreed with his views on the doctrine <d’ the 
Trinity helped to discover how a false humility hring.s 
perils with it, and made Anselm more willing to declare 
hi,s actual opinions. 

Europe was beginning to awake from its intellectual 
sleep. The minds of men were stirring to impure into 
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the dogmas they had long been content to accept. 
There was a joyous confidence in the way they flung 
themselves on the world-old problems. They had 
yet to learn the limitations o£ their powers. And 
Anselm delighted in his task of education. His power 
lay in quickening the intelligence of the youths who 
were committed to his care. The mind of young men, 
he was accustomed to say, is like wax which is of the 
right consistence to receive and to retain the impression 
which one wishes to make on it. The mind of children 
is too fluid, easier to impress but more impatient to retain 
the impression. The mind of old men has so hardened 
that it keeps all it has once received but refuses to 
accept anything new. Yet the abbot was not unaware 
that part of his preference for such students w^as due to 
his own inability to give the teaching which younger 
children need. In a letter to one of his favourite 
pupils, who was then probably acting as secretary to 
Lanfranc in England, he expressed the pleasure it gave 
him to hear that Maurice was using the opportunity to 
benefit from the instruction of a famous grammarian, 
Arnulf. “You know how I was always weak in 
declinatio, and incapable of labouring with you in the 
minutiae of grammar.” His mind was not that of the 
exact scholar, it was interested in principles rather 
than nice exactness of detail. Of anything which did 
not relate itself to a principle he was soon weary. His 
power lay in rousing and guiding minds which were 
beginning to feel out after such principles. 

The method of education prevalent in the monasteries 
of the time helped a real thinker to impress his person- 
ality upon his students, and the fact that the school 
at Le Bee was new gave its founders a freer hand. 
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Books were then a rare and costly luxury. All the 
chroniclers unite in praising the library at Le Bee. 
But an exact catalogue of its contents at least a genera- 
tion later than Lanfranc’s priorate has been preserved, 
and it makes the modern reader wonder what poverty 
was, if this was counted riches. The list contains the 
names of forty authors of whom more than three- 
fourths are ecclesiastical. Even copies of Holy 
Scripture must have been difficult to procure, for, when 
Archbishop Lanfranc wrote to request the convent 
copy of St. Paul’s Epistles, Anselm sent it with a very 
visible reluctance and only “ in obedience to liis orders.” 
Such books as were to be had had been transcribed by 
the monks. An illiterate age did not merely write 
nothing of its own but was careless about the correct 
copying of older works. The manuscripts were 
crammed with errors. Long into the night by the 
flickering and scanty light of a candle the prior sat 
busy with the toil of transcription and with the more 
laborious toil of collating and correcting his volumes. 
Again and again in his letters appear petitions for 
books of all kinds. The Rule of St. Dunstan, the 
Epistles of St. Paul, the Aphorisms of Hippocrates — 
they form a curious medley. But especially does he 
beg that the copies made and sent to him should be 
accurate. “ Send me a copy of the Aphorisms. If 
you are unable to copy it all, copy a part. But above 
all send it me without errors. I would rather have a 
part correctly copied than the whole crammed with 
mistakes.” 

In this dearth of books the convent teachers were 
thrown back on the Socratic method of question and 
answer which is easy only in appearance, and which 
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when honestly and fearlessly used is the surest means 
of attaining clarity of thought. That Anselm pre- 
served the form in some of his published works (the 
C'wr Dew Homo is written throughout in the form of 
a dialogue) is the proof of how he had used and valued 
the method in practice. Occasionally the dialogues 
do not escape from the peculiar vice of the method, 
especially when it is employed within such surround- 
ings as a convent affords, the vice of pursuing a 
principle into needless minutise. The convent school 
and the synagogue school have many things in com- 
mon. And often one is conscious of the atmosphere 
which easily steals into the minds of men who having 
shut themselves off from the world’s larger interests 
come to believe that a logical definition determines 
everything and forget that the world is not governed 
by the rules of Aristotle. But at least the teacher if 
he could think himself had the opportunity of laying 
himself alongside the minds of his students and of 
encouraging them to test his results. The method 
was even more fruitful than its results could be. It 
quickened thought. Before Anselm’s day theologians 
were content to quote, and a citation from St. Augustine 
was sufficient to decide a question : after his day they 
began anew to think for themselves. 

A contemporary declares with just a touch of envy 
or of contempt in his tone that all the monks of Le 
Bee were philosophers. And as scholars spread abroad 
from the Norman school, one cannot help suspecting 
that their teacher was shrewd enough in his judgment 
of human nature to dread sending into the monkish 
world a set of theological prigs who might disdain the 
simpler piety of other convents and look contempt- 
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uously on men who were nearer God than they because 
these simple monks could not reason according to the 
schools. Their old master was too loyal to them and 
their common mission not to point out tlui danger. It is 
not difficult to read between the lines ol* a letter written 
to a pupil in answer to one in which the monk had 
expressed tlie wisli to leave his present convent, be- 
cause it did not oHer scoi^e enough for liis intellectual 
powers. V(ny gently but (irmly Anselm bade him 
remember tliat he might also consifhu' the advantage 
of finding a place in wliich he should have opportunity 
to learn, and tliat tlie vmy place in which he tlieu was 
might offer tlie opportunities he needed. 

The surest preservative, however, against tlie vagaries 
of such men was the inilueneo of their teacher’s pro- 
foundly religious spirit. With Anscdin exact thought 
on tlie niysterie.s of God and II is relations to th(^ world 
and to men is not pursued ns an intellectual satisfac- 
tion nor regarded as an end in itstdf. It is tln^ means 
toward the hirger end of S(dd.ing the sj)irit into right 
relations to its Houice ami Father. M.tla{)hysician 
though he was, with a. Ixmt toward the s(‘.v(u*est 
thought on tlu^ most <lifficult subjects, <l<‘.lighting in 
the exerciser of his own disciplined intt‘llect, his 
instincts W(‘re n^ligious. This a|)p(Nirs oven in the 
form of tlu^ pTodiHfiiiriL WIh‘u h(i has, us lui be- 
lieves, established ilu,^ proof of God’s existence, he 
breaks out into an a.script.iou of praise which has a 
lyric note in it, lucause God has thus nweakHl Himself 
to one of llis cr(aitu!H\s. Only this is rare. Anselm 
did not turn aHi<le, likti many Romanist and Evangel- 
ical theologians, to iuti'rlard his severm* thoughts with 
devout expressions. Me did not feel the need to turn 
5 
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aside. To him thought on God, His attributes, His 
will, was an act of piety. And in a manner peculiar 
to himself he has succeeded in saturating many of 
his austerest discussions with his own devout temper. 
On the other hand the genuine thought and high 
ethical purpose which inform all his devotional writ- 
ings have helped to give them endurance. The prayers 
and meditations of the prior of Le Bee were in con- 
stant use through the Middle Age. Any mediaeval 
collection of devotional literature is sure to contain 
several of Anselm’s compositions. 

Alongside of this devotion went a confidence in the 
power and validity of human thought which lends an 
extraordinary boldness to much of his speculation. 
Anselm is no rationalist in the usual sense of the 
word. There are some truths which it is beyond the 
human intellect to comprehend, and to which though 
it finds itself unable to comprehend them it must still 
bow. How these are mediated to men and what is 
the ground on which they must be received he does 
not stop to inquire. That they were contained in 
Holy Scripture and in the Creeds of the Church 
would have seemed a sufficient answer. Men had not 
the historical and critical knowledge which raised 
both questions. To Anselm the Church’s dogma was 
divine in its origin and in its authority. But human 
intelligence was equally divine in its origin, and within 
limits in its authority also. The truth which is re- 
ceived by faith and the truth which is discovered by 
intelligence are both of God. They cannot finally 
conflict, simply because they come from the same 
Source. Should they appear to conflict, as they 
often do appear, the devout must hold by faith. 
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though he need not surrender the effort to attain 
to the reconciliation. Credo nt intelligam I 
believe that I may understand ”) is his unhesitating 
avowal This position sets the monk very far from 
the attitude credo quid (ihsitn/uni (“I believe because 
it is incapable of being understood ”). That was some- 
times the refuge of scepticism, soiuotiiues the defiance 
of ignorance. Anselm was no sceptic. All things in 
the universe were only real so far a.s they were the 
outcome of God. As man’s mind was the crown of 
God’s world, human thought was capable of attaining 
a real and valid knowledge of eternal things. Yet 
the position so stated proves no less clearly that this 
devout Churchman had been vexed by <|uestions he 
was unable to answer and doubts he was incompetent 
to solve. The dogmas of tlie Church did not possess 
to him — and what he was able to <.‘xpress was being 
dimly felt by an increasing numhen** — that power of 
self-evidence wliich nmdercal tliem independent of any 
outward support. Men fell, and Anselm among the 
rest, that they net^<ltMl sonu^ sui)port. Scholasticism 
was the attcnnpt to supply it. 

The M(ynA}hHjiv..in, or, according to its subtitle, Faith 
seeking IJndcu'stamruig, is a nuMlitatiou of the soul on 
God. It attempts, putting asidii all Scripture auth- 
ority, to prove the iKding of (Jod in the light of pure 
1‘easou, and tluui to dehm‘, Ilis nature and attributes, 
His relation to the world and num. ''Fhe book begins 
with a proof of God’s bdng as implicit in ordinary 
experience. All things which ar<^ must have a cause. 
What a man desires at any particular inoiueut is some 
good, something which has intrinsic value or only 
supposed advantage. lUit all these particular goods 
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must have a common origin in some original good. 
So is it with everything which rouses man’s reverence. 
What quickens such reverence proves the existence of 
some original sublime. Anselm labours and elaborates 
this statement and then argues that all particular 
beings must have their origin in what is either 
manifold or one. To think of the final cause as 
manifold is to end in hopeless contradiction. Reci- 
procal dependence which were one solution is an ab- 
surdity. And entire equality of those manifold final 
causes would inevitably, if it were carried to its issue, 
imply essential unity. There is then but one final 
cause which is God, who Himself is at once self-caused 
and the cause without which nothing else can exist. 
God owes His being to none other than Himself ; all 
other existences in the universe owe not only their 
being but their continuance to His necessary being. 

And the unity of God is absolute. His attributes 
cannot be distinct from Himself, nor yet can His unity 
be one which is made up of parts. For that which is 
made up of parts, or which has attributes that can 
be thought as distinct from itself, is conditioned by 
its parts or by its attributes. But God is uncondi- 
tioned. He has therefore no parts, and His attributes 
are but methods by which we name His being. He 
cannot be said to have truth, and even to say that He 
is true is to run the risk of limiting His simple and 
immutable being. 

How then did the universe of contingent appearance 
come to be, and how can it be thought in relation to 
God? There is but one method, the creation out of 
nothing by the fiat of God. In his teaching about 
creation Anselm follows Augustine closely except 
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that he adds certain Platonic elements to the great 
African’s doctrine. The creation out of nothing in- 
volves beginning in time. There was then a time 
before which the universe of created things had no 
existence by itself. But this does not imply that 
it had no existence whatever. In a sense it existed 
from the beginning. It existed in God’s thought even 
before all time. That God saw that the universe 
would come into being, that God not only foresaw 
its actual existence but had even prodetennined its 
coming into existence constituted for the universe an 
eternal existence. In this sense it was before it 
became. Anselm does not succeed any more than 
many another in jivoiding Pantheism in Ids repre- 
sentation of God s rGation to the world of contingent 
things. That is due to his profound conviction of the 
essential unreality of all things without God. The 
world possi^sses reality only so far as it expresses 
spiritual truths and (unboditss spiritual relations, the 
source and explanation of wluGi is (Jo<l. The same 
conviction is also tlu^ foundation and tin' truth of 
his ontological argunnmt. ddu'. r<dativ(‘ implies tlu' 
absolute, or (Tst^ itsi'lf has no ns'dity. No theologian 
who has (n'er Ixs'n possc'ssed by iha-t conviction and 
has tried to give it utb'ranci' has escajH'd tlie lapse 
into Pantlndstic imxh's of (‘Xpression. 

There follows a discussion on GoiTs natun^and first on 
His attribubis. 'This movt's on familiar lines; but one 
thing is noteworthy in It. AnsGm s strongly monistic 
position which led him to (mn>husiHe with special forc<^ 
the simplicity and immiitaliility of the divine nature 
causes him peculiar difiiculty when has to discuss 
omnipresence and eternity. B(‘cause of lUs undivided 
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unity of essence God cannot be omnipresent in the 
sense that He is distributed in all places and at all 
times. Omnipresence can only mean that the divine 
undivided essence is at once in every moment of time 
and at every point of space. So it is with eternity. 
God is everlastingly. Anselm states the conclusions to 
which his rigid logic has driven him, but does not hide 
from himself how largely meaningless or how largely 
symbolic such words as essence and substance, space 
and time must be when applied to the Absolute. 

The second great section dealing with God’s nature 
is occupied with a discussion of the Trinity. On 
this subject the monk had evidently brooded long. 
The question was rousing new interest in the Church, 
which in the confidence of its long untried powers 
of speculation ventured to discuss the highest sub- 
jects. Roscelin was teaching what was counted 
heresy. Anselm puts out his whole strength w'hen 
he deals with it. ‘‘The Word is the object of eternal 
thought : it is God in so far as He is thought 
conceived or comprehended by Himself. The Holy 
Spirit is the love of God for the Word and of the 
Word for God, the love which God bears Himself.” 
In general the Church in the discussion of this high 
subject has varied between a position which insisted 
on the distinction of the “ persons ” to the neglect of 
the essential unity, and one which in the fear of 
verging on Tritheism has emphasised unduly the 
unity of the divine nature. Anselm’s whole discussion 
leaves the impression that he has not escaped the 
latter. It is difficult to distinguish his Word and 
Spirit from modes of the divine activity. 

After the Monologium was written, however, its 
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author was not satisfied with the part of his work 
which was concerned with the argument for the being 
of God. He sought one single argument which miglit 
establish that at once. Probably the monk s a.cute 
intelligence, whicli was not destitute of a touch of 
scepticism, had suggested to him tliat it was possildt'. 
to decline the step on wliich everything was based. 
The empiricist might decline to go beyond phenomena., 
might question the existence of anything beyond tliem, 
might suggest that the supposed reality behind them 
was nothing more than an idea. Nominalism was not 
yet full-blown; but what gains full expression in a 
later genei^ation is often felt alrea<ly by an earlier. 

The thought of a single proof for God’s i^xist.ence 
troulded the philosopher-monk. It would not sufier 
him to slccq>, and made him (wen mon^ carck^ss tlnin 
usual about his meals. It hoveris] l)(‘twtu*n him n,nd 
the manuscripts which he corrected. Evem the common 
prayer became at times a routine <luty, while his r(‘al 
thoughts f()ll()we<l the (dusivt^ {)luini()in. So eommamb 
ing did it grow that tluj man wotidtu't^d wlndlun* it 
might not be a tempta.tion of tlu^ <l<‘.vil, and tried to 
put it away from his thoughts as sueh. P>ut 
thing was in vain. At last, alter many painful days 
and troubled nights, the idea, which h<* had pursue<l 
so long eann^ to him during vigil. Hastily, lest i!n‘ 
idea should (\scap(^ as swiftly as it liad coim*. In* sci/ed 
his tablets and commiibsi a rough skilch of the a,rgu» 
ment to the wax. Hut an evil l‘att‘ pursiu‘d tlu‘ work. 
The monk to whom tlu‘, sktlch vvjis <‘ntrusi(Hl lost it, 
and a second copy sullered as (wil a fatt^ ^Flu^ brot.lua* 
to whom this tal)h‘t was deliv<u*<Hl hid tin* precious 
trust in his bed, only to find it dashed in rragnu*uts 
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along the dormitory floor. The fragments were pieced 
together and from them Anselm wrote out on parch- 
ment his famous argument for. the being of God. He 
cast this in the syllogistic form so loved of the School- 
men, a form which was incompetent to express thoughts 
of that type. The very hardness of the form may 
have helped in later years to conceal the meaning of 
the idea. 

Scripture, so the Prosloginm urges, is right when it 
calls him who denies God's being a fool, for his very 
denial implies a self-contradiction. He stultifies him- 
self by the statement though he may not realise the 
fact. The man has in his mind the thought of the 
highest of all beings, than which none greater can be 
conceived. The idea of this “ highest thinkable " is in 
his mind, since it is thinkable. But this highest 
thinkable must exist not only in the mind but also 
in reality. If it do not exist in reality, there must be 
something higher than it which can be thought, for 
that which has actual existence is higher than that 
which does not exist otherwise than in thought. That 
is, the thought is not really the highest thinkable. 
Let the idea then be really the highest thinkable, and 
it must exist in fact as well as in the mind. 

Further, contingent existence is lower than necessary 
existence. If then the highest thinkable exists in 
fact, it must also exist necessarily, alike in thought 
and in fact. This has the idea of God, at least con- 
tains enough of the idea of God to prove that he was 
indeed a fool who denied His existence. 

The argument was no sooner published than it 
roused opposition. Gaunilo, a monk in the neigh- 
bouring convent of Marmoutier, entered the lists with 
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an apology for the fool. An illnstration from tlic 
monk’s pamphlet is more familiar than general 
beai'ing of Ids argument. Some say that somewhere 
in the ocean is an island, which from the (litUculty or 
rather impossibility of discov(‘.riug it (^since it does not 
exist) they call tlie .Lost Island, wliereof they fahh' 
much more than oL' the Isles of the JUest concerning the 
inestimable fecundity in natural I'esources and all 
manner of desirable things by which it excels wliatever 
lands men till. I may hear of that island and undiu*- 
stand what I hear, but if my informant wern^ to add, 
‘Now you cannot doul)t that siudi an islatul exists 
somewhere in fact as well as in yoin‘ mind, h(‘caus<‘ 
to exist in fact is more excellent than to (vxist in imn- 
gination, and if it did not rt'nJly exist any land which 
does would Ik 5 more excellent than it,’ i shouhl eitluu* 
think he jestetl or at a loss to sa.y whetluu* lu^ or 
I were the more silly.” Tlu‘, analogy was an impmdVct 
one, nor had Ansidm much dilUculty in j)ointiug out 
the fact. Ilut th(‘ ri^al edg<‘ of (Jaunilos attack was 
not so easily turmul, nor dotss It seem to ho turm^d in 
Ids opponent’s r(‘ply. monk (d* Marnuadier wr<»(<* 

so obscure a monkish Latin that any conc(‘ptiun of his 
meaning is olltuusl with (‘onsid(‘rahh‘ Inssitat ion. I b‘ 
lays his lingm* on th(‘ amhiguity aheiit having a 
certain tliought in tht% mind. Widen tin* content of 
that or any otluo’ thought as much as you please, you 
liave not succecdi‘d in making it any mon^ than a 
thought. You cannot tlu‘r(d)y <‘onfer (Hi it ohj(a‘.iiv(* 
reality. Its (sxistencui is cundnan, hut only its (vxistimee 
as thought. Men can j)ass from thought to thouglii, 
from existenct^ to exisUmce, l)ut not from thougld- t,n 
existence. To add to the cemtent of thought dtics no 
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more in the end than add to thought What finally is 
secured by Anselm’s argument is the existence of the 
God “idea. But that of the existence of which the 
theologian desires to be convinced is the personal 
Deity. 

This is not the place even to attempt a discussion of 
the final value of this position, but one fundamental 
characteristic of Anselm’s two books on the existence 
of God deserves notice. They mark the first real 
effort in Western theology to reach a surer founda- 
tion than Augustine offered. Augustine, who until 
this time had dominated all the theology of the Western 
Church, a citation from whom was sufficient to close 
discussion, never overcame the dualism of his Mani- 
chsean training. Anselm is impatient of all dualism. 
He is never content till he has transcended it. Hence 
sin has to him no positive existence, but is a mere 
negation. His conception of the Trinity runs the 
risk of sacrificing the distinctions of the three persons 
to their essential unity. The created universe has no 
reality save so far as it embodies some word or purpose 
of God, and his doctrine of creation comes perilously 
near to Pantheism. He boldly denies the hard dis- 
tinction between thought and being. 

All these may be counted heresies in theology and 
philosophy, or if not full-blown heresies at least the 
buds of error. But the work of Anselm helped to 
bring the idea of God’s immanence into clearer place 
in the Church’s theology. God was in and through 
His whole creation. Without Him the world could 
have no reality. And the crown of ail the world was 
man, who as rational and self-conscious was the highest 
expression of the divine purpose. Not only is it man’s 
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duty to seek and serve his Creator, it is also possible to 
him because God and he are not far off. Inadeqxxate 
therefore man’s thoiij^lits may be ; when concerned with 
God and His nature, inadequate they must be, because 
they arc liuman. But true witliin their limitations 
man’s thoughts must as surely be, because God has been 
in them. There is in Anselm nothing of the latent 
scepticism about the validity of Imman thought whicli 
lurks in so much of the later Roman and mediaeval 
theology. Faitli was the gift of Gcxl, but intelligence 
was no less the sign of His indwelling presemce. The 
two could not finally conflict. 

And is it not this which lies at tlu^ foundation of the 
FroslfxjiiJ/itb Sbitc the argument as a syllogism and 
with, Scotus lirigena it will always be c^asy to point out 
how the conclusion is subsiumsl in the pnnniss. But 
the finite has no reality apart from tlu' iulinite. The 
relative and contingmit imply ilu* absohiU^ am I necessary. 
Unless we dmiy in any real st^trst^ of tln^ word the (nx- 
istence^ of the finite^ human spirit., we must jicc(q)t the 
existences of an iulinite spirit. If num arts not to be 
shut up to absolutes Pynhonism, tiny must maJees tins 
ksap someswlnnxs. Anstdm nia.<lt‘ it with tins xitme)st 
bolduem It is tpiite t‘asy a.ml intt*rt‘sting te) argues 
that the* existeiKies of all things inelmlitig man is no 
mores than a passing shadow, btseaust* tin* only ground 
wes have for holding tin* opijosilts is rational inscenssity. 
But, whesn a man holds this conviction, In* has cesasesd 
to think rationally. Anselm woubl ajqdy to him tin* 
scriptural espitlu*t 


(JIIAPl^ER V 


Tim ('huiu’h in Enuland 

Tiik period of comparative retirement in tlie monastery 
was Hoon to eome to an end for Anselm. The worl<l 
on wliich tlu^ man hat I turned his back in order to 
fiiul (Jofl in solitude claimed Uic fugitive. So it 
chanCiHl a^ain and a^nin in that a<;e of violent aaui 
pie.tun\st|Ui^ eraitrasts. Though tlu‘ barons were coarsiN 
tluiUgh tht'ir reli^itm tjfUm (h‘served no hi<^her nanu* 
than sujHU-stition, they recognised in the monks 
tht^ noti‘ <d' moral earm\sim'ss which to the ij^^noraiit 
sfems itj he* t*V4‘rythiie4. In straits tiny turutsl it* 
tht' convents fur their confessors^ and oft<*n for tln^ir 
bishops, d\) the nmnk.s tluy ^av<‘ tht‘ chart^e ovtn* tlu^ir 
souls, disobeyed tlienr, frettt‘d against th(*ir a.uthority, 
were awed by findinjLt’ the pt»wm'h‘ssii(‘ss of vul^*;'ar 
threats a;4ainst tlieii' nssolutitm, and were k^aveiusl 
uneonscnousl\' liy their principles. Many a irionk in 
siu*h cireiuiistaniH'S may W4‘ll liavi' been perple\t‘d, a.s 
Anselm’s leit<*r.H prove him to havti bt*.en, by tht* ditll 
culiy of reeoiieilin^' his purpose as a monk with bin 
Work iiH an eetd«‘siu.sii<*. d'he tlesire to renounce the 
world Wats a divine inspiraitiou : ilu^ summons ii» 
mivern the Cliurch and thus ndurn to the world was 
no ie:is certainly a call from (lod. And as humhio 
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men must do, they solved the coutni<liction by 
obedience and learned to distrust their own desires. 
Many who were as iiasellish in s{)irit as the abbot 
of Le Bee learned from tlu‘ contradiction to set^, their 
new dignity in fclu‘. light ol a triad and to W(‘arr the 
bishop’s mitre as a test of their Christian duiraetm-. 

The Church, when she was gatlu'ring all her strtmgth 
to the tiirht with wha.t is caHetl IV.udalism and to t.he 
assertion ol‘ a kingdom winch is not of this world, 
could not afford to h^avc*- a» mnti like Ansidin in ilu^ 
peace of his convent. Such a imiu was a, wt^apou 
tempered to her |)urpose. Ill tajuipjKMl tliough he ^ 
might be for the siriiggh^ by ilu^ habits of his thought, 
he was splendidly (spiipped by the habits of bis life. 
His was rather the skill whi(di knows how to resist 
than that which is eapabk* of attacking, lb* might 
be incapal)le of arriving at a s(duti<m which, like most 
working solutions ludwinm two grt‘at living forces, was 
sure to take the form of a conlprouus(^ His miuil 
was too dogmatic for any compromise. But he was 
c(iually incapal)le of Indrayiug a principle In* had once 
maintained, ddie imjthods of the pract i<‘ai ( -hurc.hiuau 
were foreign to him, tlui intdlnuls of one wlio is com* 
tent to secure tlu^ admission of a principh* tmdm’ an 
apparent concession, and who can alford to Icavt* time 
to work for his cause in bringing fhe principh^ to 
its inevitabk^ (!cvt‘lo|)iiunt. Hie monk had a blunt 
habit of stating his whoh^ thought with all that it 
implied. d\) him tln^ a, d mission of tln^ germ involved 
the acceptanca^ of the conclusion; and he HtaitMl tln^ 
conclusion. Hij really ladiiw'ed that avt‘rag4‘ nun are 
governed by reason, and thought that htgic has a 
great deal to do with the management of uffuirs. 
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His excuse must be that he had lived in the cloister, 
and even there had had his closest association with men 
who came to him seeking after truth. He had not 
had the opportunity to learn how largely self-interest 
and prejudice govern men even in connection with 
ecclesiastical affairs. On the other hand, and therein 
lay his strength for the Church, when he had once 
taken up his position, he was immovable. Nothing 
but the proof of his being in the wrong could stir 
him from his place. It does not seem to have 
occurred to him that it was possible to betray a 
conviction for the sake of ease or personal advantage. 
An age when great principles were being fought out 
needed such men. 

It is necessary to go back in the matter of time 
in order to show how the opportunity which was 
to widen Anselm’s sphere of activity came to him, 
and what were the circumstances in which it was 
to be his lot to work in England. William of Nor- 
^mandy had married in 1062 the Countess Matilda 
of Flanders. But the two were related within the 
forbidden degrees. Since the pope could not prevent 
the marriage, he had excommunicated the disobedient 
couple and had laid the duke’s lands under an inter- 
dict. William, whose love for his wife is the tenderest 
trait in a stern character and whose chastity is an 
especial honour in an unclean age, stubbornly re- 
fused to yield. Lanfranc, then prior in Le Bee, had 
been impelled by his legal instincts to utter a strong 
protest. The duke’s anger flamed out against his 
opponent and included the convent in judgment. He 
insisted that the prior should be expelled, and gave 
orders that the convent homestead should be wrecked. 
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He even seems to have come down in person in 
order to make sure that his orders wore canned out. 
At least the duke was in the neighl)ourhood when Lan- 
franc set out on his exile, so that tlie two met. For 
his journey tlie convent liad provided tlieir prior with 
a lame horse which could scarce carry itself. When 
the two men met, the exile bowed deeply to his 
superior, “ the lame liorse bowing his head too at 
every step.” William took no hectl of the salute; 
but Lan franc cheerily bade liim take Iiced of tlie 
ready obedience given to liis command, and added 
that if the <luke dt^sired to bo mor(‘ speedily rid of 
his subject, it was necessary to provide a better horse 
for the journey. Something in the audacious humour 
of the petition, some shame perhaps at having been 
betrayed into anger with a luoidv on a lame horse, 
stirred the sardonic duke to smldmi laughter. The 
ice was broken. Lanfranc had what he wisluul, the 
opportunity to state; bis position; and so dexter- 
ously did lu5 state it that \Vuliia,m muled by com- 
missioning him to go to H.oim^ aiul tIuuH' patch up a 
peace with Popi^ Nicholas ir. Tlu^ artilicial sin was 
atoTual for by a<n unnail n;p(‘ntan(a^ William arul 
Matilda had tluur way, wi*re acknowhalgi'd by Holy 
Church as man and wife, and bought oil* inter- 
dict and excommunication by founding, tlu‘ one the 
monastery of St. Sb'plum, tln^ other tliii nunnery 
of tin*, Holy ''I’riniiy In tlu‘. town of Caim. '!rhenc(‘- 
forward LanTraius was Williams rigid. -hand man 
in all Church aflaru's, and was admitt<;d so far as 
any man ever was to tln^ counstils of that lonely 
spirit. Tlu^ dukii promobnl his new advis<‘r to b(i 
liead of St. Wteplimds in and in 1070 shortly 
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after his conquest of England sent for him to he- 
^ come Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of all 
England. 

The two men had work enough to employ all 
their energies in the new realm. The Church in 
England had sunk in education, in discipline, in 
spirituality. Already in Anglo-Saxon times it had 
lost independence alike of government and of dis- 
cipline. Church and State had become confused. 
The prelates met in the Witenagemot along with 
their fellow-dignitaries, the secular potentates. They 
held also their separate councils at the same periods. 
In a generation when the spiidtual power in the 
Church is strong and its spiritual aims are recog- 
nised such an arrangement may help to make men 
see how the laws of a kingdom are something more 
than a means for maintaining decent civil order, and 
ought to be a means towards realising the king- 
dom of heaven on earth. But in a generation when 
the Church grows weak in its special testimony, it 
will only result in its deeper secularisation. Such 
was the result then. And the fact that the separate 
episcopal councils met alongside of the civil had only 
brought it about that the decisions of the bishops 
were regarded as having no validity, unless they 
also received the royal sanction. 

It is well, however, to remember that most accounts 
we possess of the state of English religion in the 
century are derived from men of the conquering race 
or from men who were imbued with the new spirit of 
the rising monasticism. A story is told of how Her- 
fast, chaplain to the king and afterwards bishop of 
Thetford, visited Le Bee and was presented by Lan- 
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franc with a chikrs alphabet as a study fit for his 
capacity. The incident may only illustrate the in- 
solence to which culture gives sharper edge, and the 
prejudice which made the Norman incapable of seeing 
the sturdy qualities of Saxon piety. Yet when every 
allowance has been made, it would appear that the 
impulse of England’s early conversion had spent itself 
and that the storms of conquest under Dane and 
Norman had brutalised the laity and lowered the 
tone of the clergy. 

William, who Iiatcd all disorder, was ready to 
give his help that the house of the Church should 
be set in order, but tlio lu^lp must l)c on liis own 
terms. He was himself a devout man. lie was too 
keen-siglited not to measure the enormous power which 
the Church could exert to help or hinder tlu^ alms 
he cherished in his new possessions. Hut the Con- 
(jueror was al)ove all a mashu'ful man. Alongsidt' 
of his own hp could brook no other will. Tho more 
clearly he saw the inlluenci^ which the Church could 
exert, the less inclitied was he to sufler the control 
of this strong organisation to pass into other ha-nds 
than his own. Of Ids own initiativt^ he appointed 
and deposed l)isho})S. Stigand, the archbishop of 
Canterbury, was s(‘t aside. Within a few yt^ars then', 
was but one bishop who was not a Norman. They 
were not bad bishops, for as his conduct to Lanfraru*. 
showed William had a,n eye for a man. Hut tlu'y 
were all chosen |)ractically by himself, ''riie dying 
speecli put by Onhvric into tlui king’s lips may 
have been uttered or not. It represtmts at least the 
impression wliich William’s eccU^siastical action had 
produced on his contemporaries. ** Never havc^ 
6 
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I dishonoured mother-Church : on the contrary it has 
been the great desire of my life whenever occasion 
offered to show her respect. Never have I made 
traffic of ecclesiastical preferments ; and as to simony 
I have always detested and avoided it. In the choice 
of dignitaries I have tried to find out sound doctrine 
and meritorious life, and so far as in me lay I have 
trusted the government of the Church to the worthiest 
men that were to be had.” The king’s words about 
simony were true. As Church dignities grew more 
valuable the vice of purchasing preferment had crept 
in, and crept in most where the Church’s tone was 
lowest. William hated it, partly because it offended 
his religious sense, partly because he was too strong 
a man not to despise that poor refuge of the men 
who cannot make their way by ability. Save in one 
instance there was never suspicion of simony in con- 
nection with any of the Conqueror’s episcopal appoint- 
ments. But thei'e is a deeper simony than the gift 
^ of money, and that is the surrender of a man’s per- 
sonal convictions. Now no man whose ideas clashed 
with those of the king had any chance of rising to 
prominence in the Church. Many of his appointments 
were made from his court clergy, concerning whom 
he had already sure knowledge that their course of 
action would not run counter to his own. 

It helped to maintain the dependence of the higher 
clergy on the royal authority that so many of them 
were Normans, alien in thought and sympathy to 
their flocks. When Dom. Paul was appointed to 
St. Alban’s, Anselm wrote to commiserate him on 
his banishment among barbarians, whose very lan- 
guage he could not speak. The gentle abbot bade 
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him remember how by life if not by word he could 
still witness for his Waster, and urged him not 
to oppress his tenants by being greedy about liis 
revenues. Tliat an abl)()t in a foreign monastery 
counted it necessary to oiler sucli advice is eloquent 
as to the relations which (‘xisted between Norman 
Clmrclnnan and Saxon Hock. Relations of this 
character could only rc‘sult in making the higher 
clergy a class apart who looked to the king for 
support. 

It is fair to remember that tht‘ Conqueror was in 
a difficult position, and tliat his attitiuhi towards the 
Cliurch was not dictated nuandy by lust of power, 
lie saw with tht^ clearness of a man who ha<l 
suffered from it the tendency of tlu^ feudal system 
to build up Jin oligarchy of narrow-mimh'd hut power- 
ful tyrants who cotisidenal nothing save the interests 
of their own ordm*. ’'riu* eff’ort it had cost tlie duke 
to break down t!u‘ barons’ power in Normandy may 
have strengthened his r(\solution to do all in his 
power to pr(‘,veut its tMiunl di'Vidopmtmt in Englaml, 
There was no btitter counterwtught than the higher 
clergy, whose brains and charactm* could be cast 
into the scale against (In^ gross hulk of the nobh's. 
And at h^ast it wa,s tlu* nssult, if it was not tlu‘. 
purpose, of his policy that the* clergy in Engla-nd 
were driven to support., ajid to look for sup|)()rt 
from, the tlirorn^ to which they ow(mI tlnur appoint- 
ment. ''riic outcome of tlui policy can he seen in 
Anselm’s later (‘Xp(n*i(mc(‘S. 

As little as William in ((uestions ndating to the 
Church would suffer inUu-fereuce from within, so 
little would he brook control from without. '‘There- 
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fore he would not suffer any authority within his 
realm to accept the Roman pontiff as Apostolic father 
except at his bidding, or to receive his letters unless 
they had first been shown to himself.” Hildebrand, 
^1 shortly after he became pope, attempted to assert his 
authority by sending a legate to England. Hubert 
was commanded to remind the king of the services 
the holy see at the instigation of Hildebrand had 
rendered him by blessing the enterprise for the con- 
quest of England. The legate was to demand a 
return for the consecrated banner in the form of the 
payment of arrears of the “ Peter’s pence ” and an 
oath of fealty to the pope. The answer was a curt, 
dignified, but firm refusal. Thy legate Hubert, holy 
Father, came to me and warned me that I should 
render an oath of fealty to thee and thy successors, 
and that I should be more careful concerning the 
money which my predecessors were wont to send 
to the Roman Church. The one I allow, the other 
I do not. I refused and do refuse to give the oath, 
because I never promised it nor do I learn that my 
predecessors have ever rendered it to yours. The 
money, because I was busy for three years in France, 
has been carelessly collected. But since I have now 
by the Divine mercy returned to my kingdom, what 
has been collected is being forwarded by the afore- 
mentioned legate. The rest will be remitted as 
opportunity offers by the messengers of Lanfranc our 
faithful archbishop.” When men on the Continent 
heard that money was sent from the kingdom, they 
said openly that England had become tributary to 
Rome. William did not trouble himself about 
the opinion of the Continent. He retained the 
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substance of his independence, and could let tlu^ 
shadow go. 

Hildebrand baffled on tins side sought to reach the 
king through the archbishop. He siait a somewhat 
imperious message summoning the latter to Rome. 
Lanfranc hesitated, hut (ina-lly dcadined to come. The 
cautious terms in which the refusal is couched rouse 
the suspicion that William had rea<l the hotter and 
make it certain that tlu,'^ writer dared not go. And a. 
clause or two in the popt^’s reply in which lu^ n^hukcs 
his correspondent for over-suhsiu-vitaici^. to tlu^ ruling 
powers prove that .Hildtd)rand kiu‘w it. lUit tln^ 
pope was shrewd (vnough to recognist^ that lu' could 
gain notluhig in England (eKC(‘pt l)y force; and tlu^ 
position of allairs in Itome. ma.<le it folly to vaaiture on 
a ([uarrel with a i*idcr of William's <[uali(y. During 
tlio rest of tli(‘. rt‘ign the (Jhm'ch in Enghind wUiS prac- 
tically iudcpetKleut of Ronu^ ami free from all inter- 
ference from ahnaul. Nor did Uu^ (. 'hurch sidler much 
from its isolation. Only, sinct* <‘Vi‘ry thing wa,H uutde 
to dc^pend on oiu^ man, then; was no gnarnntiH' for the 
continuance of this hetha’ state of ailairs, William, 
lik(^ many another strong~wille(l man, did not» rt'aJisc; 
that Ih; would not liv(‘ for e,v(‘r and tliat his passhai 
for centralising all power iii his own liamls ma.(h; it 
certain that confusion would break out after Ins death. 
There is a significant smiitmct* in a letter froni lja.nfranc 
to I\)po Al(;xan<h;r, before ndatioiis had broktta otf 
between the two courts: “I bi‘StH‘ch you to pray (Jod 
in His mercy that Ih; grant a long life to my masitjr 
the English king, for whih; In*. liv(*H w<; havt* pcaua* of 
some sort, but after his cleath we cannot hope; to luive 
peace or any other good.” When tlu‘ m-ws of ilu* 
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Conqueror’s death did reach Canterbury, it caused so 
severe a shock to the archbishop that many thought 
he would die of fear and anxiety. Lanfranc’s grief 
may have arisen in part from his knowledge of the 
character of Rufus, but in part it sprang from his 
recognition that all good order in England depended 
on the will of one imperious man who was mortal and 
who had been unwilling to recognise that an institu- 
tion needs to outlive a man. 

William’s policy in thus isolating the Church in 
England has been described as disastrous. But during 
the king’s lifetime it had little effect of a hurtful 
kind. There was a higher tone of religious life in 
France than in England. The stronger currents of a 
larger life bringing with them both good and evil 
were flowing there. Had they been all checked at 
the Channel, Britain would have lost more than it had 
gained. But the archbishop within the definite limits 
which were set to his activity worked hard to in- 
fluence the religious life of his new country for good. 
To ignore other sides of his work, he bent his energies 
towards the reform of monasticism. William of 
Malmesbury relates that Lanfranc found the monks of 
Canterbury ''not differing from seculars except that 
they showed themselves more reserved in chastity. 
For the rest they led a joyous life. One saw them go 
to the chase followed by hounds, lead horses, deliver 
themselves to amusement and good cheer. To judge 
by the number of their servants one had called them 
consuls rather than monks. At seeing these scandals 
Lanfranc for a time hid his grief. Not to terrify these 
lapsed monks by unsuitable severity he did not speak 
at first of reform. Only as opportunity arose he made 
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paternal remonstrances and afterwards retrenched 
several abuses little by little/' That the accusation is 
not more bitter is the better guarantee of its truth. 
The monks of Canterbury and of England seem to have 
been not evil or irreligious men but honest souls who 
were not over rigorous in the observance of their 
rule. They fulfilled their functions and consumed their 
revenues. But it is not diflScult to understand how they 
must have been an offence to men of an austerer ideal, 
and especially to a man who had once found the Bene- 
dictine rule too easy and had contemplated retirement to 
a hermit's cell. These were not the stuff out of which a 
reform movement could arise, these men who were at 
ease in Zion, and whose honest spirits were unvexed 
by any high vision. 

Since the archbishop found them the more difficult 
to reach with his new aims because every attempt at 
severer discipline was construed by them as a reproach 
on their past, he was driven to found new monasteries 
and to bring over monks from the Continent. Especi- 
ally did he make liberal drafts from his old monastery 
at Le Bee. A bull was obtained from Pope Alexander, 
according to which the Archbishop of Canterbury must 
be always chosen from among the monks. There were 
now in Canterbury two convents. One, that of St. 
Augustine, was entrusted to Scotland, a monk from 
Mont St. Michel. The other was that of St. Saviour’s, 
in which Lanfranc himself was abbot, Dom. Henry, 
who had made his profession in Le Bee shortly after 
Anselm, was brought over and made prior. So many 
monks passed between the two, that St. Saviours 
became practically a succursale of Le Bee. Dom. Paul 
was appointed abbot of St. Alban's. Gondulf, Anselm’s 
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closest friend, became bishop of Rochester, and there 
built a cathedral and a convent with sixty monks. 
Through the length and breadth of England the same 
slow movement went on. 

One weakness of Lanfranc’s effort as of his mental 
attitude was that heavy love for uniformity which 
characterises all strongly centralised authority, and 
which has made the Roman type so often blind to the 
wholesome power which underlies freedom and indi- 
vidualism. His inclination and that of the Norman 
clergy generally was to despise the home effort and 
piety. Once, when Anselm was in England on busi- 
ness connected with the convent, the archbishop con- 
sulted his visitor on a matter which was causing him 
concern. The islanders persisted in offering rever- 
ence to various local saints whose names were not 
recognised by the Roman authorities. To one in 
particular his countrymen paid a peculiar veneration, 
honouring his memory as that of a martyr. This man 
Aelfeg had been Lanfranc’s predecessor on the chair of 
Canterbury, but in the judgment of his successor had 
been martyred in no true sense of the word. The 
Danes had taken him captive in one of their forays 
and held him to ransom, with the threat of murder if 
the ransom were unpaid. Their captive knew that 
the only means of paying his ransom was to raise 
the money from his poor tenants whom the Danish 
invasions had already impoverished. Rather than tor- 
ment them he had gone to his death. Could such a 
deed be really called a martyrdom ? 

Anselm had no hesitation on the question. In words 
which have a curiously modern ring about them he 
declared his opinion that the man had died for the 
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right and to die for the right was to die for Christ. 
Christ had once called Himself the truth and would 
not disdain to accept the name of the right. Aelfeg’s 
might not be a death for the name of Christ : it was 
better. It was a death for the reality of Christ. 
Besides, were Lanfranc to urge his objection to its 
logical end, he would need to strike off the list of 
martyrs John the Baptist, who died for purity and for 
truth, though Christ was never mentioned throughout 
his whole trial. What difference is there between a 
death for the right and a death for the truth ? The 
archbishop expressed himself convinced, conceived a 
special veneration for his predecessor, and even ordered 
Osbern, one of Anselm’s pupils, to write the life of 
Aelfeg and to have a passionale composed to his 
memory. 

In connection with this visit to England there is a 
pretty sketch of the future archbishop’s first appear- 
ance at Canterbury. His many friends had prepared 
for him the reputation of a saint and scholar. He was 
received with honour and asked to address the com- 
munity of monks at St. Saviour’s. The abbot de- 
livered them a homily on how it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. The quaint little address reeks 
of the syllogism. Gravely and deliberately the speaker 
proved how those who have just given him a dinner 
have their generosity left after the dinner has dis- 
appeared. Though his gratitude remained when the 
table has been cleared, the kindness which produced 
both dinner and gratitude was the greater. But the 
convent gave him that day something more than a 
dinner. Among the monks was one who listened 
eagerly to every word which dropped from the abbot’s 
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lips and whose heart went out in utter devotion to the 
tender, strong man. Eadmer became Anselm’s devoted 
admirer, to become in later years his confessor and 
bacillus senectutis suae (“ the staflT of his old age ”), to 
become for all time his biographer. 

The visits across the Channel grew comparatively 
frequent, as the monks from Le Bee were scattered 
throughout England, and as the possessions of the 
convent increased there. And wherever the abbot 
went he won golden opinions. Men in England loved 
him, his geniality, his sympathy, his union of sweet- 
ness and light, his power of being sufficiently at leisure 
from his own thoughts to enter into theirs. Men’s 
hearts among conquerors and conquered went out to 
one who was neither Aostan nor Norman nor Saxon, 
but a fellow-man among his fellow-men. Even the 
harsh Conqueror grew gentler in his presence. When 
he sometimes came to the court of the king about 
various items of business in connection with the 
Church or with other matters, the king himself, laying 
aside the fierceness which made him seem cruel and 
terrible to many, became so kindly and affable that in 
his presence he appeared, to the surprise of many, to 
become a different man.” 



CHAPTER VI 


Election as Ahciiiusuop 

The last years during which Anselm remaiiUMl abbot 
at Le Bee saw two commanding figures disappear from 
the European stage. 

In 108e5 Gregory viL passed to his rest at Hahu-no, 
murmuidng as self-justification or confession, “1 have 
loved justice and hated iniciuity, and tliend’on^ 1 dit^ in 
exile.” tr(‘m(uidous figure in all 

history. A monk of humble origin lu^ had risen to 
occupy the chair of St. I?et(‘r, and had risen tlirough 
no arts of com])i*omise or of llati.i^ry but through tlu^ 
unliinching advocacy of a h‘\v principles. !1(» had 
lived first to donumit<‘ ami tlnui to divide inf.o oppos- 
ing camps all Europ(^ and la i had dono both by th(‘ 
appeal to aai idea, thn imh'pcndencc^ nml spir-itualiiy 
^AChrist’s Church on (^n,rth. Alongsidt^ of 1 Iild(d)rand, 
a man like Napoleon appi^ars vulgar. It was in him 
an axiom that the Church was a divdne institution, 
existing for s)>ecific ends and ruhal by Glirists laavs. 
Alike to manif<\st and to maintain its spirituaJ (duir- 
acter, it ^ from tla^ cotitrol of <W(U’ything 

alien to its own gtmius. ddie methods l)y which lu* 
pursueci this singlii aim of Ins lifc^ and ilaj conclusions 
he drew from this ultimate principl<‘ cost Euroia* 
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appalling misery. No otherwise it may be than by 
such means could the heavy mass be leavened with 
higher thoughts. Canossa had revealed to astonished 
Europe the power of the Church when it appealed to 
an idea, but that power was too sudden to be enduring. 
And the exile into which the pope was driven, from 
which, himself a prisoner in the hands of his rescuers 
the Normans, he saw a nominee of the emperor seated 
on his chair at Rome, was the proof to all who cared 
to notice it that the struggle in which he had seemed 
victorious was only begun, and that many years would 
elapse before the opposing interests and ideals of 
emperor and pope could be brought to harmony. !^to 
that struggle the abbot of Le Bee was soon ^ be 
drawn. 

a 1087 saw the death of the conqueror of En^ in 
the priory of St. Gervais near Rouen. Suspecting his 
illness to be mortal, he had sent for Anselm. The 
abbot had hurried North but had fallen ill on the 
road, and lay sick in the priory of Sotteville across 
the Seine. The cathedral bell ringing to prime roused 
William from sleep, and caused him to ask what 
the sound meant. When his attendants told him it 
came from the Church of St. Mary, he lifted up his 
hands and praying, “ To my Lady the Holy Mother I 
commend myself, and may She by her holy prayers 
reconcile me to her dearest Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” died. 

What followed proved what he had been to his 
generation. Men told each other with awe that no 
sooner had the breath left the great king’s body than 
his courtiers fled and left their master s body to be 
stripped by the scullions and deserted on the bare 
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floor. No mere superstitious terror of the uuhouseled 
Corpse which death had surprised before the adminis- 
tration of the last rites of the Church drove men out 
in their pell-mell haste. They knew, and showed they 
knew, that the dam was down which had for many 
years kept back the forces of misrule in Normandy 
nnd England. Robert of Belesme, head of a great and 
Unruly Norman house, was riding into Rouen to 
present himself at court. No sooner did the news of 
William’s death reach him than he turned his horse’s 
head. At Alen^on and Belesme he made haste to 
expel the garrison of his dead lord, and to take joyous 
possession for himself. Men fled from the death- 
chamber to hold what was their own and to take if 
possible what belonged to their neighbour. The 
"'Justicer” was dead; and, as everything had de- 
pended on his single arm, chaos threatened to come 
again. There could hardly have been a more eloquent 
tribute to the only strength which had been able to 
tame the baronage. 

The body was brought for burial into the Minster 
of St. Stephen at Caen. The nobles were too busy 
with other tasks to attend, but the great ecclesiastics, 
abbots and bishops, were present. The Bishop of 
Evreux delivered an oration concerning the late king’s 
life, and concluded it with an appeal to the assembled 
people to pray for the soul of the dead and forgive any 
wrong which he might have done them during his 
lifetime. Then stood up Asceline son of Arthur, and 
with a loud voice in the hearing of them all put 
forward this complaint: ‘The ground on which you 
stand was the site of my father’s house which this 
man for whom you make request took by force from 
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my father, and utterly refusing justice he founded this 
church by his strong hand. Therefore I publicly claim 
this land, and in the name of God I forbid that the 
body of the spoiler be covered with earth which is 
mine, and be buried in my heritage.’’' After due 
investigation had proved the justice of the man’s claim 
they bought the ground in which the king was to be 
laid. It was their fitting tribute to the memory of 
him whose body they had assembled to lay in the 
earth. When not blinded by passion or misled by 
State considerations he had been capable of doing the 
same. With many notable exceptions, with frequent 
relapse into the lawless Norman temper, he had yet 
recognised that there is an order in this world higher 
than the will of the strongest. He too in his own 
way had loved justice and hated iniquity. 

On his deathbed William had bequeathed the 
dukedom of Normandy to his eldest son Robert, and 
expressed the wish that William, his second son, should 
succeed him as King of England. And Wi lliam ii., 
knowing his England, had wasted no time in crossing 
the Channel to take possession. To Lanfranc, who 
crowned the new king at Westminster, he made 
solemn promise of his purpose to rule according to 
just and righteous laws. The nobles did not leave him 
long in doubt that he would have to fight for his crown, 
and were not long left in doubt as to his ability to 
defend it. Many of them held lands on both sides of 
the Channel, and foresaw^ the diflSculty of an allegiance 
which would now be due to two masters. Many would 
have preferred the capricious Robert of Normandy to 
his cunning and vigorous brother. Odo, the bishop of 
Bayeux, whom the Conqueror in his last illness had 
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been persuaded against his better judgment to Tree 
from the pi-ison into which he had found it necessary 
to cast his turbulent brother, gathered a strong force 
and flung himself on England. But Rufus had tlie Eng- 
lish people of Kent and the Soutli, luid also tlirough his 
father’s policy and liis own treatment of Lanfranc the 
English Church behind him. By their lielp he struck 
down the conspiracy for a time. But it was only for 
a time. To tiro end lie coiild never lie sure of tlic 
barons. They disturbed his reign by risings in the 
North, and weakened his power by continual disloyalty. 
It proves the shrewd statecraft, the indomitabh^ will, 
tlie unflinching courage of the man, that, though he w) 
soon (piarrelled witli the Church, he was a.hl(‘. to main- 
tain the unity of tlie kingdom against them. flluu*e 
are many things to b(‘- laid to tlu^ charge of Kiifus. 
But, when the worst has been said against his privates 
character, his ecclesiastical policy, and his ravivnous 
ambition, one thing must he std. in his favour that 
the Englisli people throughout his nagn lu‘l<l fast to 
liirn against the Norman nobles. Tliough iHuipjin'sscHl 
them, his single oppriNSsion was not so dn^adful as tlu‘, 
possibility of fu/lling into a,n anarchy likt^ that which 
under the weak Robcu't soon aUlicUid Norman<ly. One 
shearcT was hetUa* than a, <loz(m such. And England 
was kept as Knghind by his strong and brutal hands. 

It was not long hefon^ tflu^ kings charnctm' lH‘gau to 
reveal itself in his public acts. He was a man of 
coarse appetites, cndowcal with a hanl chair inielli- 
gence, possessed by stixing ambition, ami alik(‘ ruthhsss 
and resolute in carrying out his schemes. His fa^thcr’s 
faithfulness to his wihi is a t(mder trait in a grim 
character; audit had Iicen real enough to retime the 
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tone of his court. The son recoiled into the grossest 
debauchery. Unmarried, he lived after a fashion which 
startled an age that was not easily startled. But his 
debaucheries covered in him as in many another a 
calculated selfishness which through all sensual indul- 
gence never for a moment lost sight of the attainment 
of its other and ultimate ends. Of rel igio n in any real 
n sense of the w^^ the man see^^^ desti- 

t ute . That there was some power higher than his own 
desires, which was capable of thwarting his wishes, 
he did not question. Therefore he hated it. When he 
submitted, he only submitted because he must and so 
long as it was not safe to resist. When he judged it 
safe to resist, he did so without compunction and with- 
out remorse. His repentance was terror, which existed 
so long as he was in mortal fear but not for an hour 
longer. Freeman has well said that Rufus was what 
this age never sees, a blasphemer. To-day, if a man 
wishes to live according to the desires of his own 
heart, he either ignores all thought of the Almighty or 
questions His existence. Rufus could not find and did 
not desire that easy way of escape. He really believed 
alike in God’s existence and in His power. And when 
he found God in his way, he cursed Him in his heart. 
To such a man the Church was an institution with the 
fundamental ideas of which he was at hopeless variance. 
It represented all that he most hated, it appealed to 
that with which he had no sympathy. It was useful 
and could be made more useful in many ways. It 
could provide him with the instruments he needed, 
men who had the best knowledge of finance and 
administration which the time aflforded, money which 
his ambition and his pleasures continually required. 
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But as a means to discipline men’s souls into obedience 
to the law of the living God he could only find it 
incessantly in his way. 

There ha^ sprung up in that period a type of 
Churchman of a peculiarly obnoxious description. 
In an age when almost all knowledge of finance, 
administration, and law was in the hands of men who 
had received a clerical training, and when the education 
necessary for such work could only be obtained through 
the Church, a number of men turned to that training 
as a means of securing secular preferment. They were 
often destitute of any higher insight into religion or of 
any interest in it for itself, but only in the monastic 
and episcopal schools could they obtain the knowledge 
which they desired for other ends. They accepted the 
outward forms of the Church in order to secure the 
power which its training was fit to give them. Thus 
they often added to their original vices the uglier one 
of hypocrisy and helped to dishonour the religion the 
outward symbols of which they bore. The Conqueror’s 
centralised system of government which made a court 
chaplaincy the surest stepping-stone to ecclesiastical or 
civil promotion had attracted many such men. 

From among these Rufus found the fitting instrument 
for his purposes in a certain Ranulf. He is said to have 
"been the base-born son of a priest at Bayeux, but the 
strict party whose aim was to establish the celibacy 
of the clergy were branding as unchaste the innocent 
wives of many priests. Handsome, unscrupulous, 
clever, with the narrow astuteness of a self-seeking 
man, adroit to accommodate himself to the humours of 
those he served, this man rose from the position of a 
page to be Rufus’ vizier. Someone about the court 
7 
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nicknamed him Flambard, tin? thvhnimk autl tlu‘ 
name was fouml so ndequati' that it i‘lun|x. llu'' kind's 
passions and ambitions rtH[uimI tnomw. Uaiuiir tamld 
help him to ^ain it. He is ueeused ciF haviHi^ falsified 
measurements in tlie I)tmu‘sday returns so as to 
increase the ratalde ni'cai; hut th** oxjjoriiuiee of 
valuators in ev<‘ry ”*eni‘ratuai makes one lH\sitait* h(‘- 
fore accerptiii^' too n^adiiy the complaint of men \vhost‘ 
valuation has Ihhoi raised. Ota-taiu it is t lint he use<l 
every means to <‘xtort> mon<*y frtnn Kn^lanil. Henry 
of Huntingdon is very emphatic: “With tributes arnl 
exactions he not nua-cly shave<l, he flayt^l tin* Knglish 
people.” Following the line of least ri'MiMinsiee. ht* 
turmal naturally and iiu'vitalily tu the spt»liiitiun of 
th(^ (diurch. Lunfninc was <lead, and his death left 
i\w Church in Fugland without n lieuil N%»t tuily did 
the rankt'st. simcnty tlotudsh in that every man who 
was appointed to eisdivsiastiisd oflice must jeay for 
th(‘ dignity receivecl, hut the king ahusfd an <4d priv- 
ilegt‘. The sover*eign was m/eMea/as of nl! liishoje 
rics and nlihacies. During the vneaney of any one of 
these he had the rigdit to intromit with its rev lumes, 
hut could only employ the revenues for (‘fau'ch piir 
piiHCH. Rufus simply ap|»roprlatf*d tin' largt^r part (»f 
the income to the nyal tise. It h»*came t!ier«*fori* to his 
interest to continue the vaciniey wfien any Ideiht^prii* 
fell vacant, and liis fatle’r’s poliey whiidi h;ol made 
all i‘CcleHinsiical prehainent ilepoml on the r<»yal will 
gave him tin* jHiwi’r so to do. Aftrr hanfraio* (lied, 
thi^ arclibishopric was unoccupied fi*r ahmea'. hair 
years, llie king appointed tillieers of Ium own to ih*.* 
rnanagcaiieiit of vaauit see or abbacy, assigned a eorfaiu 
pro-portiun of the nweiiUes to ibi' uiidntfaiHiiee of the 
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clergy or monks, and rackrented the domains for his 
own benefit. The most immediate but not the worst 
result was a scandalous oppression of the Church 
tenants. Since the Crown did not hold the lands in 
perpetuity, its officers took little care of anything 
except the extortion of the largest possible sum during 
their occupation. But the worse and more abiding 
mischief was the destruction of discipline in tlie 
Church itself. The rising tide of religious life in 
England was checked. 

All England groaned under the oppression. And 
what made the position of affairs more galling and 
more hopeless was that an appeal to the royal j‘ustic(' 
against the exactions of the exchequer becanu^ an idle 
formality. For Ranulf held the double office ; lie was, 
to use the phraseology of our own day, at once tlio 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Attonu^y-Ceneral. 
To appeal from the exchcMjuer to the justice-court was 
to appeal from the firebrand to the fire, Thc^ laity 
must watch the gifts and lands which their lathers had 
left for the weal of their souls employcul to maintain 
tlie royal pleasures or to subsc^rve the royal aml)ition. 
To an age which was firmly convinc(Hl of the reality of 
Purgatory and the efficacy of masscis to alleviate its 
pains that must havc^ appeared a grievous wrong to 
the dead. But the mischief went deeper than Kadmer s 
vivid description of the conduct of the royal commis- 
sioners shows. Discipline within the Cliurcli wa.H 
broken down. When several abbeys W(ir(^ In^adh^ss, 
their revenues appropriated savc^ for gifts dohal out in 
niggardly fashion to tlie monks, no monastery could 
remain unhurt. When a bishopric remained vacant for 
years, the diocese fell into disorder. And when ovory 
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abbey or see was fille<l otily by a nuin who cuiiHeiited to 
pay for prtiftanneiit, the tam^ of the whtile Ohureli wan 
lowered directly and indirectly. Hevta*al yearn of such 
rule would have sutlkHa! tc) undo most oi the eflorta 
Lanfranc had made to introduct‘ a hi|^her idt^al of cleri- 
cal life anil Oliurcli i^^overninent iut<i Knt^dand. In the 
last year of ilie vacancy at Danterhury men in Kni^daiul 
were resth^ss in teiujuu'; and many wlio hud known 
Lanfrane had bt*^un to say that theia* was no hope of 
a better state of atFairs till I franc's succeaHor at Lc 
Bee bt^came his successor at C^anhudniry as welL 

In 1002 Huj^li the Wolf, Rarl <if Cla\sfcer, fell ill. 
The by»na'me expressed a |^<Hid tloal t»r the character of 
the ma!L A stout man of liis hands, lovini^r war and 
wassaih cruel and easily HU|^ta*ed, lie had hillowtHl 
William fnan Avranches to thi* ctaniuest nf Kn«j!;land. 
The Comfueror having pn»vi*d his fidelity and ^aU|^«Ml 
his capacity liad si*t him on th*' western birilers to 
kiH*p the wild Welsh in eheck, Hueh knew his 
business and wnni’^ht Ids work in such roU|^li wise 
as was revealed to him, He hnioht we!! and lived 
hard. But somewliere in his heart was a neuse of 
unseen things whicli made the i’hnreh of (dirist a 
reality to him, and with it went th*^ roU|^h renpeci of 
a man for vi|tour ami sincerity, whieh made his admira- 
tion 1^0 out tiiwarti the men within the ('hurch who 
were <!oino tlnnos, C 'apiible only t?f coiitrtdiini^; other 
men, lit* could yet understand ihi^ hi|ther <li|^iiity of 
men who eouhl control ilaaaseives. At Avranclies the 
rouoh Holdit‘r had learmsl to res|iiH‘t the ablitit of 
Bee and to admire tla^ wtirk of the Beiiedictinca 
Alrcfuiy in IJheHier, when he Itail wished to |^ive some 
aid to rtdij^iiin^ he had resol vetl to transforni a house 
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of secular canons in the church of St. Werbui'g into a 
community of monks. In pursuance of his scheme, he 
had invited Anselm to England, that the house might 
be reformed under his friend’s direction and affiliated to 
the Norman abbey. Anselm refused to go. He could 
not pretend to be ignorant that men in England were 
thinking of him as worthy to fill the chair of Lanfranc. 
And while the matter was not before him in such 
fashion that he could either accept or refuse to under- 
take the duty, he was unwilling to expose himself to 
misunderstanding, as though he sought a dignity whicli 
he did not desire. 

When he fell ill, however, Hugh longed for Anselm the 
more. In the day of his mortal need the man to whom 
religion was the supreme reality of life appoai*ed to be 
the only man who could hear his confession uml give 
his soul courage. When the abbot again refused to 
come, the earl sent a second and more urgtmt appeal. 
‘‘Toll him that, if he comes not now, all tlio Joys of his 
future bliss will not be able to mak(^ him forget that he 
once shirked his duty.” The Wolf knew his man and 
knew how to lodge his appeal. Anselm still hesitakHl. 
But it was uncei'tain tliat the archbishopric would 
be oftered him. What was certain was that a dying 
sinner nee<led him and craved for his presence. Ih^ 
resolved to fulfil the manifest duty, let the issue be 
what it miglit. 

He had scarcely landed in England, wlujn a message^ 
from his monks overtook him. Scarcity Iiad again 
visited the convent, azid there had iKicu no Lanfranc to 
relieve their necessity. Probably the policy of Rufus 
in connection with ecclesiastical affairs had made the 
revenues from their property in the island kingdom 
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come in more slackly. They charged their abbot on 
his obedience not to return until he had put in order 
the business of the convent across the Channel. With 
his double commission Anselm reached Canterbury, 
where he had intended to celebrate the festival of the 
birth of the Virgin. There men hailed him as their 
future archbishop ; and he fled. On his way northward 
he visited the court at Westminster. Rufus showed 
him high honour, left his seat and came down to re- 
ceive him, brought him in and set him at his right 
hand on the seat which Lanfranc had usually occupied. 
The abbot asked for a private interview. No sooner 
were the two left alone together than he spoke to the 
Red King about his scandalous life. Gravely he set 
before him the evil suspicions which were current 
about his private morals and urged upon him the duty 
of repentance and reformation. The incident is signi- 
ficant. To the monk the realities of death and judg- 
ment had so revealed themselves that his first business 
was to recall a sinner from his evil way. But the 
worldly wise among the monks at Le Bee doubtless 
shook their heads, if the story ever reached the con- 
vent. They had cause to question whether their busi- 
ness was in the right hands, if they heard that their 
abbot had used the opportunity of a private interview 
not to make interest at court for his convent but to 
attempt the conversion of the King of England. 

Arrived at Chester, Anselm found the earl recovered 
from his sickness. The convent business detained its 
head in England for nearly five months, but when that 
was finished and the abbot applied for permission to 
return to Normandy, the king refused to let him go. 
It is too much out of keeping with all that is otherwise 
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known of Williani’s character to believe that the inter- 
view at Westminster had made him desire to detain 
the abbot in England or that he had any wish immedi- 
ately to fill Lanfranc’s vacant chair. The more likely 
cause was a political one. Henry, the Conqueror’s 
youngest son, liad lately secured a footing in Normandy. 
A new count had succeeded in Flanders, llobert of 
Normandy was alrea<ly showing his incompetence for 
any sustained (dFort in government. William had to 
face the possibility of European complications, which, 
as he always hoped to win something in Normandy, 
might give an opportunity to his am])ition. But the 
king knew the restlessness of nobles and p(a)plo which 
his treatment of tlu^ Church and (‘specially tlu‘. long 
vacancy in Canhu'bury liad caust'd ; he knew also 
the common desire to s(h‘ Anstdm appointed to the 
archbishopric. Ih' proba,l)ly detaiiusl the abbot as a 
nscvful pawn in hisgaiiie. What makes this supposition 
the more lik(‘ly is tlu‘ kings consemt to one of the 
strangest contradictious which even the Middle Ages 
can show. At th(‘ Christmas court of this year in 
(lloucestcr tins l)ishops, abbots, and n<)hl{^s of the realm 
desired tluur king to allow pray(irs to be*, offered 
in (‘V(ny church in England tliat Cod would put 
it into tludr lords li(‘art to give aii archbisliop to 
(kvnterlmry and to his kingdom. At first hearing of 
tlie r(UjU(‘st Rurus was v<‘ry angry, Imt h(‘ soon con- 
soled himself by ih(‘ consideration thaf, hd/ the Church 
pray as it likt;d,th{^ final decision in the matt(‘i‘ iu^sUhI 
with himsiilf. And h(‘ grimly suflenal Ansedm to pre- 
pare a form of prayio’ for tlu^ purpose, to which lui 
probably listetKul during tlu^ bistival s<‘ason. It was 
all part ot th(‘, ganu^. If this would help to ke(‘p men 
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they inighi have their onler of pntyer an tliey 
deHireil. Their eouttaituient iauihleti him to dip hia 
hantlH more dtn^ply aiiil more eUvsily inti» the:* reveniiea 
of the Church. Tlu^ kiugn attitiule of vul^uir cyuiciHm 
luid Ida incapacity to appreciate the eluiracitu* of 
Anaelm are tHpially uuirktal in the reply ht‘ ^^avt^ to ouc 
of Ida eourtiera. The l)arun .spoke highly of the ahhot 
of Le Bee, m <d‘ one who hatl left tdl Au- C*lirist*s Hake 
and who in all Ida conduct aout^ht for iioildn|^ leas than 
the tldngs tif God. “ Has he,’‘ .snet‘rtMl Itufus, ** no eye 
for ('lanterhury *' No/‘ stoutly assorteti the baron, 

for that leant of alL” WhyC "vvaM the rejilyy‘ if he 
Imt imagintsl tliat he could get it, he wtudd cuune leap- 
ing and clapping Ids hands at itn‘ cdian-oe. But, by the 
holy face <if Lueca, no one shall hv archbishop hut my- 
self." Idle character of Uufus, so far an Ids puhlie acts 
reveal it, is om* which givt%s subject h»r strange and 
<iifficult thoughts. He setsns Ui liave hetni alumst 
destitide of the faeulty to wlikdi spiritual tilings a|ij>enl. 
Nothing exct‘pt material etaisideraiioit-s appeansl able 
to reach or inthnmee him. 

These now visited tin* king. Iti BHd lie fell 
dangerously ill at Gloucester. With bis illness came 
such thought of rtdigion as men of his stamp are 
capable of grasping. He was visittsi by nuaial fear of 
death anil judgment, ami grew anxiiSis tii laiy tdius»*lf 
<ilf fnaa th** (hid whost* wrath he helievetl to ri'st uptin 
him. Anselm wlto was near Gloucestio' at tin* t.ime 
was consulted concerning the sinners emse. '' lad- him 
la*gili to the laird with confession," Whs the ablad/s 
iiitviis*. Thereupon llufii^i emptied his miiiscnmce. He 
voweti rtdbrm in all his government. He prond.H**d to 
reiidi ail charges ilm* Ui the royal trismiiry, iti open his 
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prisons and let the men he had oppressed go free, to 
let fall every summons lodged in the courts against his 
subjects. It witnesses to a strange state of English 
justice, when these were regarded as of themselves 
matters which required the king’s repentance, and when 
his first duty towards his God was to order all his pro- 
cesses of law to he dropped. The descriptions which 
Eadmer and others give of the oppression sound tame 
before that witness. The king had all these pledges 
written out and sealed with the royal seal. He pro- 
mised a new rule of mansuetude and justice. And as 
guarantee of his sincerity his rod of office was carried 
to the church and laid on the altar. 

But men asked one further pledge of their king’s 
sincerity. Let him name an archbishop for Canter- 
bury. The appointment would be at once a public guar- 
antee of his repentance and a check upon him, should he 
desire to resile from it. There is something beautiful 
in it. The archbishop was to those men still their 
father in God ; he stood for all that men desired to see 
in England, an order which was not based on one man’s 
will but on the purpose of the Eternal. Rufus at last 
named Anselm. The bishops went in search of the 
new prelate that he might at once receive the staff of 
office from the dying king. To their dismay Anselm 
refused. It was no question of investiture or canonical 
election which troubled him. He knew something of 
his own power, but knew better than most men do 
something of his own weakness. And the charge of a 
great see, especially in the then conditions of English 
religious life and under such a king as Rufus had 
already proved himself, might well make a man of 
his character hesitate. The bishops urged him to have 
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mercy on tliem mu! on Kiij^knd, lent !uh refiuml .nliould 
harm the cause of reli^i^ion. " I kiunv. hut I fim tdtl luul 
unfit for work, flow emi I hear tfu^ cfuir^e tif all thm 
Church i T am a iiumk> and have sluuuu^d all worldly 
business. Do not e!itan|.^le me in that whiefi I liave 
never loveil and for which I inn wholly unfit/’ Tlie 
bishops refused to listen, Tht^y promised tti iiiu-tr the 
secular atliii TO fur hiiir— i>idy let him Daanue thidr head. 
Finally tliey ilra<j^l^ef I him to tlu^ ksii^H bedside, Itufus 
from his sickbed luldetl his entreaties. Let Anselm 
remeinher the kind’s father ntid mother and tlioir^t^al 
for Holy Churcdi. Let him consider tlu^ tTOiatt^ of 
tlie kings own souk ami stunv inier«*si in Ids re|H‘ni» 
mice by lielping ti» mak*' his reformat.i<in murt* sure. 
But Anstdm had t‘vm' great- powers id' resistance : he 
still rtd'used, Tlie IdshiJps bd! on tlieir kueeM iifdon* 
lum, he ilroppisl its a Uki» altittule and prayofi to he 
spared. At last they lost^ all pati*‘uefs Arehbishop la* 
must mul sfundd btasnue, if not willingly then «*n enno 
pulsitm. A pastoral stall' was briaight and put into 
Rufus' haiul Hut Anselm lielti h.is i-iwn rigiiily clt>std 
aiul refuseii to a<s*ept it. din* men wlio surroiueleil 
Iiim strove to buTe his hand i»pem S^mi* Maitl, ihvy 
HumHsted in opening the linger aiel iduning it 

rouiul the staff. < H.hers said the niatC was held against 
a edused fist, I'ht* men were in n«» nii»o*l to isnr4ili*r 
trifh,‘H id' that di*.scriptiijm they wm*** in that siali' id’ 
nts’vmis i'xc’iiianent when all sense of the *b‘i»urous 
disappears from their minds. This is naught wldch 
you ilo, proii^stisl tin* struggliiig archbistmp elf*i.d.. It 
loader no matter, TImy fialf carried, half dragged him 
from the sick-chaniber, linnighi him to the neighlMiur^ 
iiig church, ami sang a hasty Tf^ Deuin over fd*4 olt*ciiiin. 
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Anselm had good cause to write to his monks at Le 
Bee, Those could not doubt my unwillingness, who on 
that day saw my face, as bishops, abbots, and other 
dignitaries dragged me protesting and struggling into 
the church, so that it seemed doubtful whether mad- 
men dragged a sane man, or sane men a lunatic, save 
that they were singing, while I more like a dead man 
than a living grew pale with surprise and grief/’ 

In the whole matter Anselm did not permit himself 
to be blinded by any illusions. The bishops, in the 
excitement of obtaining their desired object and in 
the hopes kindled by William’s promises, cherished the 
expectation that everything would now go well. Not 
so their new primate : he was man of the world enough 
to know that a sickbed repentance is rather an insecure 
foundation, especially when the sick man is a Rufus. 
Brought back to the royal bedside he said to the king. 
Know that you are not going to die of this illness. 
And be it also known to you this day that all you have 
done is nothing and can at any hour be undone.” After 
the first excitement had grown quiet, he put his view 
of the situation before the bishops in a parable : “ Know 
you what you have done this day ? You have yoked 
together in one plough a powerful steer and a feeble 
ewe. The plough is England’s government, and the 
two who drag it are the king who rules over the 
temporal, the archbishop who governs the spiritual 
concerns. When both are strong, the plough drives on 
steadily. But you have harnessed me alongside of 
Rufus, and the untamed indomitable steer will break 
loose again and drag, not the plough only, but his fellow 
in the yoke through briars and across the wilderness. 
You will gain no profit from this or from me.” 
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And in truth they form a strong contrast, the 
Norman full of the pride of life and almost untouched 
by thought of the things which though unseen are 
eternal, the Goth to whom this life was but a pre- 
paration for that which was to come and who could 
only grow interested in any aim so far as it represented 
an eternal truth. It was hopeless from the beginning 
that they should ever understand each other, more 
hopeless that they should long succeed in working to- 
gether. A morejidroit man, a second La nfran c might 
have managed the Red King, But Anselm was little 
able to see any common ground between two opposing 
principles : he was equally incapable of betraying one 
which he. held. When once his stand was taken, the 
consequences which arose as a result disturbed him very 
little. He could only remain in the position to which 
he was committed, vexed and astonished because his 
opponents failed to appreciate his attitude. The ver y 
passionlessness of his adherence to conviction helped to 
deceive men like Rufus who fail to understand that 
a m an who does not bl uster a nd never dreams of 
intriguing can yet be in deadly earnest qyer_ any 
question. Having almost no personal rancour, cherish- 
ing no small jealousies, the primate was ever ready to 
be reconciled to an opponent: not understanding his 
opponent’s attitude, he was helpless to bring about the 
reconciliation he passionately desired. He could not 
form a party. The party might form itself round 
him or round the convictions which he represented. 
Decidedly no weak ewe this, for beneath 
exterior there lay hid a more tireless and indomitable 
resolution than under the blusterjof the Mng. 

The election and the delivery of the pastoral staff 
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from the king’s hand were alike irregular. Of formal 
choice by a duly-constituted ecclesiastical court there 
is no mention. Practically Anselm was chosen by 
acclamation in a body which could regard itself as 
uttering the voice of England. The court gathered 
beside the king’s bed was Norman England ; its voice 
was the voice of Norman England, When the king 
nominated the new archbishop, he became the mouth- 
piece of their selection. Even if there had existed a 
court which was competent to nominate a successor to 
Lanfranc, it could not have met without the king’s 
consent, and Rufus refused to allow freedom to these 
courts. As little could the delivery of the pastoral 
staff by the king be called regular, when the deed is 
judged by the standards of a later age. It is possible 
to insist that Anselm by opposing a closely clenched 
fist to the staff declined to receive it from the royal 
hand. But that the staff came from Rufus was not 
the ground of his refusal. He declined it from any 
hand. His unfitness for the duties which the office 
imposed, the peculiar difficulty of fulfilling its duties 
under a king like Rufus, his unwillingness to leave a 
cloistered life were the reasons which according to his 
own express declarations prompted the refusal. Had 
the other question presented any difficulty, he was not 
the man to have been silent about it. Despite the pro- ^ 
tests of Pere Ragey and Mr. M. Rule it remains clear 
that '' we do n ot find Anselm expresmng^tte slightest 
scruple as to receiving the archbishopric by the gift 
of th e king only without reference to the elective 
rights of any ecclesiastical body .” It may make the 
archbishop a neater lay-figure wearing the label in- 
vestiture question ” to think of him as provided with 
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a series of ready-made decisions on the problems of 
Church government and as then proceeding to put 
them into practice. But it is more in agreement with 
the facts of the case to recognise that he became a 
strong supporter of the new canons of Church law 
because he found that not otherwise could he attain 
the ends which he saw to be essential to the prosperity 
of the Church in England. Nothing which the arch- 
bishop wrote at this time (and he wrote much especially 
to his monks at Le Bee) betrays the slightest hint that 
the question of the method of election had then occurred 
to him. The reason was simple : his mind was wholly 
occupied with the prior question as to whether he could 
accept the office on any terms. 

And that was the question which vexed the leading 
minds of England for some weeks. The new prelate 
raised difficulty after difficulty. He was unfitted by 
nature and training for the management of secular 
affairs: his bishops promised to relieve him of these. 
He urged his vow of obedience as abbot in Le Bee. 
they undertook to convince his monks. He fell back 
on his allegiance to his archbishop in France and to 
Robert of Normandy: they would persuade both to 
free him. And then they opened the whole battery of 
duty. He knew the state of religion in England and 
how much depended on whether the see of Canterbury 
were worthily filled. Dare he suffer it to fall back into 
the king’s hands ? If he judged himself incapable of 
the task, had he any right to set his private judg- 
ment against the judgment of all England which 
had solemnly asked him to undertake it? After 
many struggles Anselm consented, and the letters 
were written to Normandy to announce his decision 
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and to request his superiors to set liiin free from his 
duties there. 

But the man now found himself in a difficult position. 
His decision was sure to expose him to misunder- 
standing, and much of it was the direct result of his 
past action. He had spoken strongly — perhaps the 
new circumstances brought the suspicion that he had 
spoken too strongly — about the necessity of a cloistered 
life. Many had been persuaded through widtings or 
words of his to flee tlie dangers of life in the world and 
to seek refuge at Le Bee. When he the head of tlie 
convent elected to return to the world’s turmoil, then^ 
was no one but himsiilf to blame, if some of the monks 
who had souglit tlie monastery at Ins persuasion turruid 
his own words against him. The first letter to Lc Bee 
breathes that feeling throughout, and the Heejuency 
with which he returns to the point betrays the con- 
sciousness that the reproach is not unjustifiable. And 
he could do nothing except fall back on his own clear 
sense of right and appc'al to their knowle(lg('. of tlu^ 
general course of his life before this time. “ I hear 
that there are some (Inxt who they an^ God knoweth) 
who in malice feign, or through (vrror suspect, or by in- 
temperate grief are drivmi to dciclare tliat I am ratluu* 
attracted to the archbishopric by c^vil gri^isd than 
compelled l)y religious conviction. And how can I 
persuade these of my good conscience in this niatt(‘.r, if 
my life and conversation satisfy them not ? F or I liave 
so lived in the monastic habit during thirty-three years 
(three years without office, fifteen years as prior, liftenm 
as abbot) that all good men who knew me loved me, not 
that my zeal brought this about but thci graces of God : 
nor did any man see in me any deed on whicli he could 
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base the concluHion that I delighted in advaiiceii^^"^d». 
What then shall 1 do ? How sliall I repel thin talse 
and hateful suspicion, that it may not hy dinuniHldug 
their love hurt the souls of those who for (rotVs sake 
loved me, or by persuading them that I am worsen thau 
I am (hurt the souls) of tliusc^ who are mlsU‘d b\' evil 
example or admonition, or even by setting before them 
a ba<l example the souls of those otlu^rs who kiunv 
me not and may hear of this.'' Am! he went oii ti> 

God to witness that only duty had ctmipelltal thin step, 
and to pray God to correct him if the step provt*tl h) 
have b(‘en a wrong one. 

While the letters wiw being sent to tludr di\Htina“ 
tion in Nmanandy, the king ri^eovensl From his sick- 
ness. His repentaticet tmdured no longer tliirn the 
sickness. When his health was resttired, ht* ht^mmt' 
ashamed of his remi>rs«^ anti sought to wipt' out. tlu^ 
memory of it hy new severitit^s, Ordi^rs w<uh* issued 
tliat all prisontu'H who had not yet htsm relensinl Hh«ndd 
be more tdosely confined than before, am! that as 
many as posHil)Ie of the rtdt‘as(‘d shoidd 1»‘ 
and shut up again. The Huits against his Huhji*f*t.s 
which had been dropped wi^re continueil with grimier 
rigour. The short breathing-space of hope math* the 
lat(*r condition seem hut the more iutoleruhh% ho that 
the monkish historian wrote that** such mis(»ry arose 
in the realm that all men who remendier it remeiiilier 
it as uniipie in KnglaiuL* When the lUshop of 
H.oehf‘ster venturisl to remonsirnte, the king rejdietl 
with a seofF, “ You may m well luehu’staml that liy 
the lioly face at laicea God will m»ver make nit* gtsid 
as a riisult of the evil He has liom* mt*/' 

When tin^ letters which set the abbot free to uiiiler- 
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take his new duties arrived irom Noniiaiidy, Anselm 
sought the king at Rochester. There he laid before 
William the three conditions on which he was pre- 
pared to accept the archbishopric. The king must 
restore to Canterbury witliout process of law all tlie 
lands which had belonged to the see during Lanfranc’s 
tenancy, and must consent to have the question of 
the lands whieJi even Lanfranc had not been able to 
secure brought before the courts for decision. He 
must further understand tliat in the division between 
pope and antipope Anselm with all Normandy had 
already acknowledged Urba^n u. to Ixi the h^.gitimate 
successor of St. Ik^ter, and tliat from this allegiance he 
did not mean to resile. And tiimlly the king must 
promise due respect to the arclibishop’s counsel, even 
as the archbishop owned the king to be his liegi^ lord. 
I'herc was a party at that time in the kingdom which 
combined with strong convictions as to the indepemd- 
enct^ of the Cliurch in England high views on tli(‘. royal 
prerogative. Ilieir work has largely passed into 
oblivion liocause tlnnr eilbrt failed, but enough I'emains 
to prove that they were by no means contemptible 
in ability. Had Rufus bexm less of a pagan, had he, 
not made the royal pree-ogativo a mere means of ex- 
tortion in ecclesiastical alhiirs, he might liave been 
able to maintain his father’s position to the Church 
in England. At this time he was guided by the advice 
of this party. Ho laid Anselm’s proposals before 
William, bishop of Durham, and Robert, Count of 
Meulan, and liy their conns(‘<l replie<l that everything 
wliich Cantivrbury had possesscKl in tlie days of Ijjui- 
franc would be handed over to the new archbishop, 
but that about the otixer property of the sec he declined 
8 
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to give any pledge. Aa to the qxiestion between the 
rival popes, since Anselm had asked lor no iniilin'Htancl- 
ing, William proffered him no prcmiise. In a short 
time, however, the letters From Le Bee and the 
Norman court reached the king also, and he seems to 
have thought that Anselm was now comfdtdely in 
his power. No longer abbot in Normamly, ncit yet 
archbishop in England, the man was in the kings 
hands. Acting perhaps on the advice of Flaudmrd, 
William decided that he had proTuistsl (00 miicli, mul 
at Windsor requested as a personal favour that those 
parts of Lanfranc’s lands which had beeai granted emt 
on military tenure should he continued to tin* men 
who held thorn. 'To this Anmdui refust'd in consent. 
To grant away any part of the proptndy of tfu* hvv 
even before he was consecrattsl was practically to make 
liimself guilty of simony. 

Matters seemed to have reached a (haitUock. A trendy 
Anselm began to hope that lu^ might <‘scape from the 
whole charge and without any neghad- of duty iidglti 
be free to become a simple monk again, !»ui tht^ 
position irked the nobles. Their religious wns 

hurt by seeing the primacy of Knglnntl used eynienlly 
and publicly as a iiieans of huckstcritig for mtniey. 
And even num who liad little sense (d* ndigiou !ta« I reiisou 
to dread this bold stretch of the royal prerogative and 
to fear that the king would not liudt himself to sueli 
treatment of religious property but t‘xten<l his chdtns 
to secular also. The monnmt was projiitioms for tlieir 
voice Indng heard, since the kirtg was contciuf dat ing n 
descent on Nonnandy and could not aObrd t«» idimmte 
their support. Rufus yielfieil. At \Vimdte-4fcr t»n 
April 17 Anselm put his hands witlun thtjae of the 
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king, and became his man.” Thereupon he was duly- 
seized of all the temporal possessions of the see of 
Canterbury even as Lanfranc had held them. At 
Canterbury on September 25 he was enthroned ; and 
finally at Canterbury on December 4 1093 the Arch- 
bishop of York with nine assisting bishops conse- 
crated him to the primacy over all England. It was 
the custom of the age to practise a species of sortes 
Biblicmm on the occasion of the consecration of a 
priest. A book of the Gospels was opened over the 
shoulders of the kneeling priest. The passage at 
which the book fell open was held to possess some 
prophetic significance. Men whispered to one another 
that the passage wliich was read over the bowed liead 
of their new archbishop was that whicli relates how 
a certain man made a great feast and bade many, but 
they all with one consent began to make excuse. 


CHAPTER VI I 

Booking HAM 


A CUSTOM had existed frorti early times in Eriplaiul, 
according to which a bishop on receiving !us appoint- 
ment paid heriot to the king Iik(>, any other wlnj had 
succeeded to a fief. An<h althougli since iht^ initldle 
of the tenth century this had ceastal to be cornimlsory 
because in that form it savoured too mucli of siriiony, 
it still continued in the form of a voluntary gift. 
Accordingly, when Anselm appeared at \ uletuh* in 
the king’s court, he brought with him a presmit at aflO 
pounds of silver. Rufus, wlio was Inisy tit ting <iut an 
expedition against his brother in N<»rmandy, was evm 
more in need of money than ustial. '“rhe gift was 
welcome, but some of the courti<u\H whispertnl that it 
was insufficient. Canterbury was wealthy, ami tlie 
archbishop who owed his promotitm to tli*' royal 
bounty ought to acknowledge Ins more Wi»rihi!y, 
Anselm was informed that nothing Ii^hh than 1000 
pounds would satisfy the king. He refitsed to give it. 
The lands and property of the. s<‘e luul lieen .so rtdihed 
by the officers of the exehe(|uer <luring the vaeaney 
that only after three yeaii*H luul <dapsed was its new 
occupant able to live wrifcliout forestalling Ins annual 

revenues- The money could only have bium proemed 

im 
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by oppression of the tenants. Besides, the archbishop’s 
whole instincts revolted against the idea of buying 
his liege lord’s confidence as one buys an ass, “Do 
not, my lord,” he urged, “ refuse to accept what I now 
offer. For though it is his first, it will not be your arch- 
bishop’s last gift. And I judge it to be more useful 
and more honourable to thee to accept from me a little 
with loving goodwill and often rather than by violent 
exaction to extort much at one time and against my 
will. With goodwill thou canst have me and all mine 
at thy service, but compulsorily thou slialt have 
neither me nor mine.” Rufus brusquely retorted, 
“Let thine own remain thine with a curse to it, 
mine own will suffice for me; and begone.” There 
remained nothing for the archbishop to do except 
to comfort himself with the reflection that the re- 
fusal had freed him from even the appearance of 
having bought his see, and to distribute the silver 
among the poor as alms “ for the good of the king’s 
soul.” 

In B'ebruary 1094 Rufus gathered at Hastings an 
army for the invasion of Normandy, and thither 
the bishops of England also gathered to bless his 
departure and pray for his success. Since adverse 
winds detained the expedition for a month, the oppor- 
tunity was employed to consecrate one of the king’s 
chaplains, Robert of Blouct, to the see of Lincoln. 
The archbishop sought to make a further use of tlie 
opportunity. It was near the beginning of Lent. The 
camp was swarmixig with young gallants whose 
flowing hair and effeminate style of dress gave 
colour to tlie suspicion that they wen^, addicted to 
certain vices. The archbishop delivered a vigoi'ous 
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Ash Wednesday homily and persuaded many to aban- 
don at least their long hair. But his spirit was 
ill at ease. To him had been comuiittoil tlie care of 
the moral and spiritual estate of the n^ahn. He l)e- 
lieved that, unless something were done, the king<k)tu 
threatened to sink into practical luMitheuism cloaked by 
the Christian name, yet witliout the royal support he 
could do very little. A morc^= practical man would 
have recognised that the eve of a warlike i'xpedition 
was not the time to press Church reform <in tlu^ atten- 
tion of Rufus, but Anselm was rewsolutt^ to makt^ the 
attempt. Admitted to the royal pre^sence, he wtmt 
straight to the root of the matter. 1'he*'e was no 
discipline in English religioti, tlieri^ was no mt^ans 
by which the archbishop could uiaki* his infliamce 
felt on the whole land or by which the Church could 
utter its voice. If only king ami archbishop luiittd 
their forces, they were able to <dlia*t sometlung for 
the suppoi't of tottering Cdiristianity within their 
England. What, Rufus askeil, di<l tlu^ ar<ddnslu>p 
desire? Let the king appoint men to tin* vaeutd 
abbacies, so that tlie monks might im longer 1 h* at 
liberty to transgress all rule' and livo as they listed 
in their monasteries. And let the Church be free to 
exercise its ancient right of lioldiug syntids. During 
the king’s lifetime none had met iu Kughm<l. If 
king suiiered one to nuH*t now, ami if the i»am»ns it 
enacted were supported by tlu* king’s nutlujrity, some- 
thing could tlien be tvfleciisl t(^ prevtuit the Inud from 
becoming a very Sodom. ‘'And what will all this 
do for you?” sneered Rufus, “ F(U' me uothitig iu all 
likelihood, but much for Ciod’s lionour and for yotirs,” 
The king blustered that ihe^ ahhtys were his property, 
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and that he meant to maintain his hold on them as 
tightly as the archbishop maintained his hold on the 
lands of his see. '' To you they belong,” was the 
answer, “but to you as their guardian, not as their 
owner; they are yours to employ for God’s end not 
for your own ends, to rear men for God’s service and 
not warriors for your battles.” The place where the 
archbishop uttered tlie words might have proved to 
him how ill-timed they were. Ilufus was in instant 
need of troops and money to pay them, and was 
least likely then to surrender an easy source of 
revenue. 

Anselm was unwilling to give up the effort to recon- 
cile himself with the king. Except they twain could 
plough a straight furrow, there; could l)o no harvest in 
England to the good of tlie Church of Christ. At his 
re([uest the bishops went back to the court to ask why 
he did not have his lord’s grace. “ I see no special 
r(;ason why it should l)e given,” was the dubious answer 
to their petition. The |)rimate was unable or unwilling 
to construe it, but his l)ish()j)s h(;lped him out. “Give 
him mon(;y, and lu; will tlum see tin; special reason. 
Give him much money. Wo have all required to 
do it, and jmu need not (‘xpect that you alone can 
escape.” but this Ansidm tittcirly reftised to do. 
Apart from all otlun* considerations, if he wore to yiehl 
now, what guarantee^ Iia<l he against further and larger 
(It^mands ? At h;aHt, ilu; others urged, lie could give 
the original .500 pounds which ht; luul previously offered. 
No, he refuscid to give, cv(;n that. 1 le would not consent 
to offer a gift which had been alrciady rejected. And 
if he had lieen willing to give the sum, he could 
no longer do so, for the m(>m;y was alr(;ady in tlu; 
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hands of the poor to whom he had caused it to be dis- 
tributed. “ Tell him/’ was William’s reply, when this 
answer was reported to him, that I hated him yester- 
day, and I hate him more thoroughly to-day. Let him 
be sure my hate will grow with the following days. I 
will never again count him father and archbishop. 
I hate and refuse alike his blessing and his prayers. 
Let him begone whither he will.” There was nothing 
more to be hoped. Anselm could but leave the camp 
and retire to Canterbury, while William unfurthered 
by his archbishop’s prayers crossed into Normandy. 
And there, Eadmer adds, meaning no doubt that it was 
the inevitable result of the want of those prayers, he 
gat for himself no profit proportioned to the money he 
spent, but came home baffled. The money spent in 
Normandy was not however wasted, for Rufus could 
bide his time. 

The incident is significant, and rightly seen it shows 
what the struggle for the liberties of the Church 
meant in those days. The archbishop after election 
received his temporal possessions at the hands of the 
king by the symbolic gift of a pastoral staff, paid hom- 
age to his sovereign, and was then consecrated to office 
by the Church. It seems a trifle to invert that order 
and claim that each bishop must be duly consecrated 
to his pastoral duties by the Church, and only then 
receive his temporal possessions from the king. But 
the order of procedure showed what in the view of the 
Crown was the relative importance of the primate’s 
functions. In the royal view the see of Canterbury was 
a fief held of the Crown, conferred by the Crown, bur- 
dened like all others with certain duties to the Crown. 
Unlike the other fiefs, it involved certain spiritual 
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duties and required certain spiiitual powers in its 
possessor. These powers the Church conferred on the 
man to whom the Crown had already given the fief, 
and these duties the primate must fulfil to the Church. 

But the scene at Hastings proved how Rufus under- 
stood the order of procedure. The State’s claim came i 

first. The duties which the archbishopric like any j 

other fief in England owed to the Crown, duties of * 

providing soldiers and supplying money, were in his 
view paramount. And when his ambition dictated a : 

war in Normandy, he meant, even at the risk of dislo- 
cating and impoverishing all the I'cligious activities of i* 

England, to use the bishoprics and abbeys as a moans ' 

to his end, Tlie other duties could and must wait I 

until these temporal necessities were satisfied. I 

Anselm may liave chosen an inopportune time to | 

urge the needs of the Church. That was the mistake, I 

if it was a mistake, of a man of absolute singleness of 
purpose to whom tlio first duty of the Cliurcli was to \ 

care for the morals and the religion of England. U 

Was every efibrt for the spiritual good of the king- 1 

dom to wait on the royal will, on the chances of I 

peace and war, on whether Rufus needed the revenues I 

of abbeys and sees to prosecute his own schemes? I: 

It was no mere academic (luestion as to the order of j 

procedure which Churchmen fouglit for, when they I 

claimed that tlie conscemiion must come first, and 
that Church not king should have the riglit of inves- [ 

titure. llio order was merely the outward syitibol of 
tlie inward reality, that the spiritual duties of bisliop j; 

or abbot ouglit to ha\'e precedence. The c|UCHtion was j; 

a most practical and urgent one, as it revealed itself on 
(he beach at Hastings. AuvSehu was fairly involved in Ij 
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it, and was never during the rest of his life to be 
free from it. It was inevitable, as matters then stood 
in the Church, that he should sooner or later turn to 
Rome. For the Roman see had shown under Hilde- 
brand that it understood the gravity of and the wide 
issues involved in the question. 

At this period the Roman see had recovered from its 
temporary defeat in Hildebrand’s exile and death. 
Urban ii. who succeeded the feeble Victor had won the 
upper hand in Italy. Matilda the great Countess 
had practically conquered Henry IV. ; his wife and 
son had betrayed the hapless emperor into the hands 
of the papal party. Clement the antipope still held 
part of the city of Rome, but his power was so 
negligible that Urban could venture on leaving Italy. 
In the following year the pope would at the Synods 
of Piacenza and Clermont launch the first Crusade, 
and win new support through the deed. The respect 
which Urban won as representative of a purpose 
which was uniting all Christendom lent an increased 
moral weight to all his other edicts, and the pope 
was shrewdly calculating on the fact. The Crusades 
seem far enough away from the investiture debate. 
Directly and indirectly they helped to determine its 
issue. 

Since the time of Augustine’s landing in England it 
had been considered essential to the exercise of his 
episcopal functions that each archbishop within a 
year of his consecration visited Rome and received his 
pallium at the hands of the pope. The pallium itself 
had become a stole of white wool in which four black 
crosses were inserted to represent the four cardinal 
virtues. Woven from the wool of two lambs which 
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were annually consecrated on the festival of St. Agnes 
at her church without the walls of Rome, laid on the 
tomb of St. Peter on the night preceding the festival 
of the apostle, and blessed at his altar on the day of 
the festival, the stole was meant to symbolise the 
purity which ought to characterise its recipient within 
and the obedience to the holy see which ought to dis- 
tinguish liis conduct without. The benediction which 
was pronounced over it as it lay on St. Peter’s altar 
closed with the prayer, “ May this be to him a symbol 
of unity and a mark of perfect communion with the 
seat of the Apostle.” That it must be claimed within 
a year of consecration was one of the significant 
rules by wliicli the Church declared that none of its 
dignitaries was fully qualilied for his office until he 
had received recognition from the Church itself. It 
was an act whicli might in one age fall into a for- 
mality and in another rise to the dignity of a principle, 
but the maintenance of which gave the Cluirch its 
opportunity. In the days of its weakness tlio Cliurch 
could suffer the full significance of the dcuHl to fall 
into the background; in the <lays of its strengtli it 
could insist on all the meaning of the rite and use its 
unquestiojxcd existence as a means of assault. 

William had aJready during the year showed liis 
jealousy of any iuterferimcci from Rome. Wlien 
Herbert Losange, bishop of Tluitford, nqxerxted his 
simony in paying 1000 marks for his bisliopric and 
went to Rorruj to entre^at pardon from the popx^ tlui 
king summarily deposed him. It was tlu'.refore to be 
anticipated that he would rais<‘. diinculti(‘<s over the 
question of the pallium. In November tlui war in 
Normandy was over, and troubles along the Welsh 
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marches brought the king back in liasfce. In December 
1094 or January 1095 AnHolin visited him Ht>re from 
his failure at Gillingham m^ar Shaftesbury ami imked 
leave to go to Rome for the pallium. It was already 
more than a year since the archljishup h cmiHeeratioa, 
and he coxild. therefore now native it only hy tlm 
special grace of the pope. The king askiHl tu which 
pope he meant to go. “To Urhau;’ was the reply. 
“ But/’ answered the king, “ I have not acknowledged 
Urban. And, accoixling to tlu» practice <if this nmlm 
both in my fathers tiiui^ ami in my own subject 
within the kingdom can acknowledge a |w»pe without 
the king’s leave. To challengi* tliis right is to attempt 
nothing less tlian to take from me my vnmtu' It wa« 
in vain that the archbishop reuiimhHl him how he hful 
before accepting consecration given fair intimation 
that he did not mean ti> desert the alieginnee which 
along with all Normandy la* liad piledgefl to Ih'ban. 
The man, who shortly after his <iwn couH(‘eration toltl 
one who reproached him for not remaining trm^ t<» liLs 
word that it was impo.ssihle for any man to kei^p nil 
his promises, was not liktdy to he very sympathetic 
with such a scruple. He ndhu’ated tliat no one could 
acknowledge Urban without disloyalty tt» the si-rvict* 
due to the king. The gtuu'ral cpiestion was then atid 
still remains deserving cjf full consideratitim Anselm 
however refused to accept its determinaii«in on tin* 
mere dictum of William. He asked that the t|uestiim 
should bo referred to a giauit ctnmeil of tJu'^ realm. 
At the same time lie frankly warm'd tin* king that, 
even if the decision went against him, htt darini not 
break his oath to Urban, ami must in that ask 

permission to leave the kingdiun until tin* king's 
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decision for that pope enabled him to return with a 
clear conscience. This frankness with which Anselm 
always treated his opponents confused them as much 
as it helped him. They did not understand a man 
who imported sincerity into diplomacy. William and 
his advisers seem to have been unable -to understand 
that when the archbishop gave his word he meant to 
keep it, and to have believed that either the allure- 
ments of office or the fear of the royal wrath must 
be sufficient to move him in time from his pledged 
word. And the only reward they received for their 
distrust in their adversary’s honour was that they 
went to the decision of a great constitutional (]|uestion 
witli their hands tied. It must certainly be counted 
to Rufus for moderation that, instead of following his 
father’s example and deciding the matter by his own 
will, he summoned a council at all. But by having 
permitted the archbishop’s consecration with full know- 
ledge of the pledge to Urban, by allowing himself to 
believe that threats could move Anselm from a clear 
pledge, ho surrendered half the strength of his position 
in the eyes of all fair-minded men in England, and 
prejudiced the general question by uniting with it the 
individual case of the ax^chbishop. 

On February 25 1095 a great council of lords 
temporal and spiritual was held at the castle of Rock- 
ingham. The castle, which the Conqueror had built 
(luite as much for the purpose of coercing the ixihab- 
itants as for the protection of the glowing furnaces,” 
lay on the northern edge of Northamptonshire, and 
was probably chosen for its present purpose because 
of its being a central place to which all England could 
come for so important a cause. The sittings were 
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opened on Sunday in the church «>f fclu* cant k\ T!ie 
king himself was not present, but kc‘pt himself apart 
with a few of his special counselh>rs, of whinu the 
chief were Robert of Aloulan and William of 8t. 
Carileph, bishop of Durham. The formt*r was an 
astute Norman, strong ami clear of purpose, skilled 
in all the intricacies of feudal law, ami with an in- 
tellect sharpened by the humlre<l pcdnts of casuistry to 
which it gave rise. The latter was a clt»ver intriguer, 
ambitious, with more volul)ility than lirains and more 
audacity than cither. Me has suflertHl the hitttu' fate 
of the loser in a great (juestitin, when the histtiry of 
the struggle is written only by the winners, ami han 
been represented as a more court-bishop wlu> hopetl to 
flatter the king and by truckling t<> his wislH‘s win 
for himself the archbishopric which he helped to force 
Anselm to renounce. But tin* two nnui at this time 
represented a policy of tlu^ hopeh^ssm^sN <if which the 
Bishop of Durham later convinced Inrnstdf. d'luy 
stood on other groxtnds than uu*r<' soirdnttu-est Utr tlH‘ 
divine authority of State ami king in hhtgiaud. An 
expression used by John of Salisbury sums up tlu* 
attitude of Robert of Meulnn, •* d'he true xaajesty is 
only that of God. The crinn* of fk^^r ‘tntfjt sik <vin only 
be called such because the king is oii earth tin* repro- 
sentative of God,’’ It was no bast* ideal, the (Uie which 
our Northern foroiatherH had in tlieir minds when tht*y 
refused their kings a pujorm’ <les0‘nt than that fmm 
the gods. And it would liavt* lau^n well bir Kuropti 
had the Church recognised the truth which itcuntained. 
Churchmen could then liavt* been fairer to tlndr (Op- 
ponents, and they might have* prevented mt*n fr(«ni 
thinking of patriotism and justice as mere liatural 
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virtues, and from thrusting aside the affairs of the 
State as purely secular concerns. 

In the nave of the castle-church the bishops and 
nobles were met, and messages passed and repassed 
between them and the king's privy council. Anselm 
stated the position with grave simplicity, making no 
appeal to religious passion but speaking as he might 
have done to a class of his stiidents at Le Bee. '' The 
king had declared that, since he had not acknowledged 
Urban, he would not allow the primate to seek the 
pallium from that pope. And if Anselm received 
Urban or anotlier as pope without the royal autliority, 
or if having already acknowledged him he lield to his 
determination, he was by that deed acting against the 
faith which was duo to the king.” Was this tlie law 
of England ? That wa.s the matter wliich they must 
decide. But the archbishop went on to add somewhat 
to the bishops about the position in which he found 
himself. They all knew liow ho came to be tlieir 
primate, and that tlie oHice was none of his own 
seeking. They must recognise his dciclaration tliat but 
for his fear of contravening the will of God he would 
rather have been cast into tlui than accept the 
office, ''.rhey had persuaded him to piit asid(^, his own 
wishes and to undertake the burden, and they had 
promised their help in coniu^ction witli the secular 
affairs in which he recognised his incapacity, '^riie tinui 
had now come when he had a right to look for their 
guidance and help. Let tliem give him both, and 
r(‘.mombor the seriousness of tlie (luestion they had to 
face. “ For it is a serious matter to contemn and deny 
the vicar of St. Ikiter ; it is a S(u*ious matter to <leny 
the faith which accoi\ling to God I have pledged to 
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the king : but this is no less serious, which has been 
said, that I cannot hold fast the one without denying 
the other/’ 

The council was in a grievous dilemma. The man 
before them had given his allegiance to Urban. In an 
hour of grave danger, to save themselves and the 
Church in England from a difficulty, they had called on 
him to undertake his present office. He had accepted it, 
but had taken care to define the terms on which alone 
he consented to undertake it. They had slurred over 
his conditions in the hope that something would turn 
up, that things would arrange themselves, that their 
pledge would not need to be redeemed. And now their 
promise was being claimed to the full. 

The answer which they gave was exactly what 
might have been expected from men who had been 
elected to their office as these were. The Conqueror 
had expelled simony, but he had sold the Church to 
pliability. As the bishops had bent their necks to enter, 
they were the more ready to bend their necks to remain. 
The superior clergy were not wanting in knowledge 
or piety; but they *were Normans, aliens in sympathy 
and in tongue to their flocks, thrown as we have seen 
into dependence on the court. They abounded in 
expressions of confidence in the wisdom of their arch- 
bishop. He was so little in need of advice from his 
suffragans, that he had rather wisdom enough to 
advise both them and himself. , But, if he still insisted 
on knowing their mind, they offered him the same 
counsel which in like case they would follow for them- 
selves. Let him submit himself absolutely to the 
king’s will, and surrender Urban, The king would 
acknowledge a pope, when it pleased him. The arch- 
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bisliop would join witli him in that recognition, and 
then everything would again go well. No doubt there 
was the possibility of the king not acknowledging the 
right pope and of Anselm as a result being in a worse 
position than before. But men in a diflicult situa- 
tion have a fine power of closing their eyes to the 
unpleasant possibilities of a course of action which 
promises to deliver them from a present difficulty. 

A great deal of unnecessary contempt has been 
poured on the bishops. Certainly theirs was not a 
heroic policy, and, what often counts more in the 
judgment of men, it was not the one which finally 
triumphed. But it is necessary to realise the situation 
which lay before them. They shared in principle with 
all Churchmen of their day the as yet undefined idea of 
the supremacy of the chair of St. Peter. But men had 
grown accustomed to regard the papal authority as not 
conferred by tlic Church, but as capable of being exer- 
cised only by one who received his appointment through 
the emperor. The Empire had not lost its sacrosanct 
character in men's mixids. The popes were seeking to 
bring another idea before men, but they did not succeed 
till many years after this date. Still in men's eyes it 
was the business of the temporal power to acknowledge 
the pope. In England all intercoui'se with the papal 
see had been interrupted during several years without 
great direct loss to the state of English religion. What 
lus bishops recommended Anselm to do was to continue 
the policy which had been followed by Lanfranc under 
William the Conciueror. Tlie men believed, and, until 
time and the character of Rufus proved its impossibility, 
had a right to believe that that policy could be main- 
tained. To men who hold the papal supremacy to be 
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ill' ilit^ i»r tJii‘ Uiiih tliinr itiunt 

iiatiiriilly Iti a innidwry tu prineiplo, Bufc 

it i.s tn'rr Iht^ uf MtUiiyiiij4 lilstury in the 

li|^ht of II tiuit it iiiiiktns tht» .stiuleut 

iiicapaiili' 1114 ili«* tinitivt^M <it tin* iin*n wlio 

wtnv -Htill fi^titiii^ mit tin* 4ii4inH» hihI ihiit it ftniverts 
nil (liiirrli hi^Htury iato a Sinivn tif liliirk him! white 
wiiieh Imjn^rH^ly iialikt* tin* mil iiiureh'-life 
mail .Htn* iirtniiid thaiii wvry tiny. 

On ilia Mamiity ttm etmtunt tnvi Hgiiim An.Maltu re- 
iiawatl lii» tii rrainva th** Miima imnwin*. Naw 

tha iiuittar \v}iit*li tlm hi.HliujiM' iiiinwar i*vrrliMikt*tl whh 
ilini ilia lirrlilnHiiiiji tunl nlrainty 41 van htn nllat^iantH* tn 
Orbiiii. Pvrhiip.'^ tlm ni^lil hini ^ivtm nmna a! them 
<'»p|Hiriiiiiity iti rt*.‘iliMa thnt thay tli«^ rrli^ianH lemlem 
nF tin* pt.*ujila wm* inlviHiiin; thair priiunl** ti* 4*1 liaek 
oil hi.H pli^hiatt wuriL At .‘-iMim.* n{j|n*Hratt lie 

nHliniiiai! nml luiii^ ihair ImndM. "rh«*ra was silance 
for li Hliuii- f.inia. At hmt Annalm ^ntln’ratl iumseir 
iiu 4 ri.^inn frinii hi.H wfiila In^aya-H tlmshiMl 
in hi.H aSkiuirnmnit. In* ^spuka. '"Sinaa yun wlm uiv the 
shaphanL uF thiH ( ‘tiri-Hlijui paupt** nml ymi \vht> are 
iinim *4 laiidanH *il' tin* nniian 4afiy t** ma yimr 

hra 4 . iminir4iii4 tu t»na mnnS will, I mi in tie* 

('liiaf Sfif*plii 4 Hk tin* An^i-l * 4 ’ ^rajit rnuimt*!. 1 inki* 
frniu Him t.ln* rtitiiiHa! wliiah I ILHmw in tlun which 
in nut tin-raly my naUHa hiit- Hjh, ami thiit of Hi.s 
( 'liiirnli, ila .Hai 4 tu th#* niu.Ht li!ama 4 uf th#' npn.stles, 
‘llniii iiri l*at«»r mnl un tfii.H mak will I iniihl My 
Abilin Hn ium Hai 4 tui 4 ! tlm npoHilaH. ■* Hn that 
liniirM ynii !n*ar4 M*\ ami hn tlmt 4 i*api;Ha.H yutt 4 e.spiHeH 
Mt% liipl \v!iii'Htia%'ar iuiirli«*,H y*uii tutinhaH ihn apple ijf 
Mint? nve.* It wim fimt to Hi. Fatal* ami in him tn tie; 

♦I'" 
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other apostles, it is first to the vicar of St. Peter and 
through him to the other bishops that these words as 
we believe were spoken, — ^to no emperor, king, duke, or 
count. But that in which we must submit to earthly 
rulers, the same Angel of great counsel teaches, ' Render 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to God the 
things that are God’s.’ These are the words and the 
counsels of God. These I accept, and from these I 
decline to depart. Know therefore that in the things 
of God I will render obedience to the vicar of St. Peter 
and that in those which pertain to the earthly honour 
of the king my master I will render him true counsel 
and ministry unto the best of my knowledge and 
power.” 

The bold declaration irritated the assembly. They 
angrily refused to become the bearers of such a message 
to the king. Anselm unwontedly stirred went into the 
inner room and delivered his message in person ; then 
leaving the king angry among his troubled counsellors, 
he came back to his place and quietly fell asleep. There 
was a long delay. The king’s party had evidently come 
to the council without a clear plan of action. They 
had misunderstood the man with whom they had to 
deal, had mistaken his gentleness of nature for flaccidity, 
and had hoped that when he found himself alone 
against the whole court he would surrender his position. 
They had no further advice to ofier except a repetition 
of the old method. In the late afternoon accordingly 
the king’s messengers returned to the church and bade 
the archbishop understand that this must come to an 
end. He had troubled the kingdom long enough and 
roused the indignation of all its chiefs by his pre- 
sumptuous attack on the royal prerogative. And this 
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prerogative of the Crown which he had assaulted was 
that which their king valued most, since by virtue of 
it he was superior to every other king in Christendom. 
William declined tamely to submit to its surrender, 
since even if he were willing his people would be 
wounded in their pride by his submission. And as for 
Urban what after all could he do for the benefit of 
the archbishop? To win Urban’s approval would 
bring him little good, if in the efibrt to win it he 
embittered his king against him. And if by sur- 
rendering the point he could win the king’s favour, 
what harm could Urban’s anger do to him ? Let him 
assert his freedom, let him be free as became an arch- 
bishop of Canterbury from any foreign interference, 
and when he had surrendered this point everything 
would go well. 

The e3micism of the argument wearied the arch- 
bishop, already jaded by the unwonted excitement of 
the day. A man of his high nature is not unwounded, 
when religious men speak as though a promise were 
nothing, and as though self-interest must outweigh a 
man’s loyalty to his word. And to one who saw how 
much England was in need of a moral reformation and 
who found that the men who ought to have helped him 
to effect it were prepared to advise their archbishop to 
weigh his loyalty in the scales of profit and loss it 
must have been a heavy blow. He told them wearily 
that he was not prepared to abjure his pledge to Urban, 
but that, if they allowed him a night’s rest, he would 
answer them to-morrow as God guided him to speak. 
Perhaps he distrusted his own power of self-control. 

But William of St. Carileph had promised the king 
either the resignation of the archbishop or his renuncia- 
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tion of the pope. And now he misunderstood the man. 
Surely Anselm was wavering. Surely the loneliness in 
which he found himself had shaken his nerve. If they 
pressed him home now, they must certainly win. He 
came back from the king with a message couched in 
bullying terms. There was to be no delay, unless he 
was prepared to yield the point. “ Without that the 
king adjures the hate of Almighty God on himself, 
and we his lieges unite in the adjuration, if he 
allow an hour longer this delay for which you ask till 
to-morrow.” 

It was the last bolt, and with a weaker man 
it might have succeeded. Except for Gondulf of 
Rochester, Anselm found himself forsaken by the 
episcopate. He did not know the temper of the 
nobles, and had no right to expect them to move 
in his defence, when his clerical brethren failed him. 
A stranger unable even to speak the language of the 
people to whom it was his lot to minister, alone in the 
darkening church, he deserved to be forgiven had he 
surrendered. But lus answer was as decisive as it was 
quiet. “ Whoever would prove that because I will not 
I'enounce the obedience of tlie venerable bishop of the 
Holy Roman Church, I violate my faith and oath to my 
earthly king, let him come forward, and he shall find 
me ready to answer him as I ought and wlicrii I ought.” 
Tho check was mot by countercheck. And the counter- 
check was a defiancii whicli made the bishops pause. 
Whether tliey in tlie heat of tluur eagerness had 
forgotten the fact, or liad counted on tlie monk’s 
ignorance of the immunities of his see, is uncertain. 
But Anselm had lot the weakness of their position. 
I’hcy could not even try him. The only court which was 
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competent to <lo so was the court t)f Homo. The 
baffled messengers could only ndire. 

And in the gathering dusk where the frail monk 
sat wearied among his few supporters a of the 

dignity of this one man who alone in all Kiigland dartMl 
to show front to the dreatled Rufus crept into the 
minds of some among the ctmmums, Huddeuly a knight 
detached himself from the rest, anti kntading before 
the archbisliop hade him he of gcttid clieer. ** He- 
meniber how holy Job <m tin* dunglieap routed the 
devil and avenged Adam whom tln^ dtndl had routed 
in Paradise/* Tin* nuaiut, uncouth wtirtls went nmu<l 
the archbishop s heart likt^ wine. Ftir it is stun€‘thing, 
let a man have* fought ior as high eu«ls ns he will and 
be fully convinced of the righteousnt\Hs of his eause, to 
know that he is not alum*. Probably the knight kiiew 
little about the imnu*diati^ issue of tin* strugghv, uuder- 
stood little about papal claims ami royal rights, hut 
the English senses of fuirplay was ap|H‘aled Uk and that 
deeper sense of the right to app<*al tt> law against the 
tyranny of power which has rarely deserbMl the race. 
It was a <lay to he. marktsl with a white shme iti the 
cause of English liberty and English law, the day 
wlien tlu^ lustful arrogant Norman kings learned 
that tlns'i? was a limit set to ihtdr powi-r, and that 
any tnan, monk, priest, nr layman, dan*d ri'nist their 
will. 

What the kniglit showed that the English tainimtaus 
had seen the Norman nobles wu»re hi !t*arn day, 

that Anselm was fighting a battle wtiich iuvolvtsl the 
rights of (wery nnin in England. Aiiiong ihi' royal 
counsellors there was great tlismay, Th**y know not 
what to advise. They could nut gaittsay Ansi’lius 
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position, for they agreed with him in his interpretation 
of Scripture : they did hut follow the usual practice of 
disliking its application. There was no desire on their 
part to abjure the pope. But now Rufus began to turn 
against them. The king felt that he had been led into 
a position where defeat was sure to lessen his authority 
more than if the whole question had never been raised. 
Naturally, being the man he was, the Red King began 
to show his teeth in an unpleasant way to the men 
whose advice had helped to bring him into his present 
difficulty. 

When the morning of Tuesday came, William of St. 
Garileph had no better counsel to offer than violence. 
The king was free to take what the king had given, ring 
and pastoral staff. Let him in the exercise of his royal 
prerogative depose the presumptuous prelate who had 
dared oppose him. The plan suited the clerical party 
in the council, since by means of it they threw the odium 
of removing Anselm on the king. But the laymen 
interfered. Had there been any fault in the arch- 
bishop, they might not have done so. England was not 
then so satisfied of the inviolability of the clergy that 
they would have risen to prevent a king from unfrock- 
ing a discreditable prelate. But the archbishop was 
not merely a great ecclesiastic, he was also one of the 
chief nobles of the land, who like themselves held a fief 
at the king’s hand. If one of their class untried and 
uncondemned could be stripped of title and property by 
a mere act of the royal will, which of them all could be 
accounted secure ? They too came to see that, because 
of the way in which William had elected to regard the 
matter, the archbishop stood for the question whether 
common justice any longer endured in England. And 
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they like the commons closed round him, if only for 
their own sake. 

But what was now to be done ? Something must 
be done forthwith, for the king swore that he was pre- 
pared to brook none as his equal in England, and that, 
if his counsellors did not show themselves willing to 
wreak his vengeance on Anselm, he meant to wreak 
it on them. Grimly Robert of Meulan described the 
situation. He spoke with the keen enjoyment of a 
man who loves the finesses of law for their own sake, 
and who cannot help admiring the dexterity of an 
opponent, even when that dexterity threatens to spoil 
his own favourite schemes. “ Truly I know not what 
to say. We arrange the long day through a scheme. 
We talk it over and determine how it is going to hold 
together. And meantime he sleeps and troubles him- 
self not. But no sooner has the scheme been laid 
before him than with a breath of his lips he bursts it 
as if it were a cobweb.'' 

At last the king himself hit on a strange scheme. 
Though the bishops as Anselm's suffragans could not 
try him, they could at least deny him their obedience 
and their brotherly fellowship : the king for his part 
did hereby deny him all furtherance within the realm. 
The unhappy bishops had gone too far to retreat. 
There was nothing to be done except to proceed on the 
way they had chosen. So they went to their arch- 
bishop and bade him understand he need no longer 
expect fellowship or obedience from them. Anselm 
gravely replied that for his part he did not find it quite 
so easy to renounce duties which he had once vow^ed to 
fulfil. As he had taken his solemn vow of all Christian 
service to the king, the see, and England, he meant, 
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while he remained primate, to maintain his vow and 
to fulfil his duty. Their renunciation made it more 
difficult adequately to fulfil the duty ; but difficulty ab- 
solved no man from duty and least of all from a duty 
which he had pledged himself before God and Holy 
Church to fulfil. And this answer he begged them to 
bear to the king. 

It was the simple answer of a Christian gentleman, 
but it dissatisfied and embarrassed the Red King. He 
had hoped to drive the harassed primate to revsign. He 
turned to the nobles who stood by, and asked from 
them the same renunciation of their obedience. The 
nobles however declined. “ We were never his men, 
nor can we abjure an oath of fealty which we never 
swore. But this he is — lie is our archbishop. It is his 
to oversee Christian religion in this land, and wo who 
are Christian men cannot reject his oversight, wliile we 
are in tins land, and especially wliile no stain of wrong 
which can justify your action is found in him.” The 
laymen of Eiigland had proved themselves more (juick 
to the appeal of lion our, more ready to see the claim of 
justice than its Cliurchmen, The single fact is sufficient 
proof of the need for reform within the Church in 
England. 

But the bishops must drink the cup of their de- 
gradation to the dregs, for again the king demanded 
from them what precisely tlieir renunciation of the 
primate implied. Was it unconditional, or did they 
only renounce obedience to him, so far as ho spoke in 
the name and by the authority of tlic pope? Accord- 
ing to their answer wiis tlie treatment which was meted 
out to them. Those who renounced Anselm without 
any reservation were retained in favour, but those 
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who admitted any reseiwatiouH in tlieir abjuraticm re- 
quired to show reason wliy tlie kiiiK hIuhiUI continue 
favourable to them: the cause was sliown iirtta* the 
fashion they had once recommended to Anst^lni, by 
liberal gifts of money. 

The archbisliop rt‘HoIved to t[uit the kingtloin. 
Whether he proposed to go k) Rome ftir his pallium, 
or whether he luul cause to huir that Rufus’ deuum 
ciation of protection left even his peminal .safety 
insecure, he demande<l a safi'^coiuluct to the neareHt 
poi't. But this ditl not suit tlu* kings planH. He 
dared not sutler AuHelm to go beyond sea, practically 
a banished man, anti ilie living {iruof uf his kinji^’H 
injustice. E'er the primate of all England to fall into 
his brother’s hands in Nonuantly would ho Hubert 
to win a strong support. And, although Htifus had 
been once defeated in tln^ dueliy, he liad not the bust 
intention of surrendiunng all ho|H‘S tif a Hniil eoni|Ut\st. 
Besides, the attitude of tlu^ nobles anti eonmunm had 
startled the royal counsellors. A truce wm aectirtUti^dy 
patched up between king ami archhistuq*. Dntil the 
next Wliitsuntlde the ([uestion shoidtl remain uutleter- 
mined, and meantime nothing sliuuld I«* tlone by tdther 
party to prejudica* the ([uestitm or to molest eaeh other. 
Rufus observed the truce as might havt^ he«ui exptaded 
of him. While Anstdm lived <|uit»tly (m thi* inauurH 
belonging to his stn* and sirtne by every pour lueann 
left to him to strengtlnai <liMei[iline am! raise the 
standard of morals in the (diureh in Englanth Iht* kiim 
worried Inm in paltry ami e\ il ways. !»ahhvin, the 
archbishop’s right haml, to wlnmi we snspi-et it wm 
in no small tneasure due that Aust'lm was able to steer 
cautiously tlirough the many iliflUuUties in which he 
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had been involved, was banished. And the royal officers 
tormented the unhappy dependants of Canterbury with 
unjust and ruinous charges until the poor wretches com- 
plained it had been better for them in the days when 
they had no archbishop than it was under their pre- 
sent head. Something however had been won. That 
Anselm had been able to withstand the Red King’s 
anger, to defy his utmost power and yet to go free 
in England was in itself a promise of better days for 
English liberty. And it was further the educator of 
a sense of justice in the hearts of Englishmen, without 
which the new liberty would have been worse than 
useless, and without which a casual victory on a ques- 
tion of Church politics must have remained trifling 
and ineffective. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The Rupture at Winchester 

The primate was now very solitary in England. His 
encounter with the king had shown how little com- 
munity of spirit existed between himself and his 
bishops. Gondulf, his friend of the cloister, was near 
at Rochester, but Gondulf could follow, he could not 
advise ; he had made of Anselm in the years at Le Bee 
the whetstone on which he sharpened the edge of his 
piety and principles, he did so still. The lonely 
and harassed man turned longingly to the monastic 
life from which he had been dragged to govern the 
Church in England. Among the monks at St. Saviour’s 
he felt himself at home. He had once called Le Bee 
his nest, he now half playfully, half wistfully spoke 
of himself as an owl: "'When I sit here among my 
fledglings I am at peace. When I am among those 
secular afiairs, I am like an owl in the daylight, 
which flies helplessly amid attacking daws and crows.” 
But then the fact that he could not conscientiously 
remain at St. Saviour’s, that he had accepted tasks 
which he could not fulfil, smote him; and he fell to 
weeping among his monks. Have pity upon me, 0 
my friends, have pity upon me, for the hand of God 
has touched me.” He was primate of all England, 
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responsible in his measure for the condition of religion !U' 

there ; and the Church’s work was not being done in 
England. A less sensitive spirit might have thrown 
the entire responsibility for that on the conditions 
which hindered him. But the lYian who had once 
written concerning the simpler decisions of the indi- 
vidual conscience, Terret me vita mea (“ My life appals 
me ”), was capable of a keener self-reproach, when he 
realised the far-reaching influence upon other lives 
alike of his action and his inaction. 

What was within liis power he still wrought. At 
the request of Murierdarch, King of Ireland, two monks 
were instructed and consecrated at Canterbury for 
the bishoprics of Dublin and Waterford. In later 
years he continued to watch over and guide the king 
and liis new bishops. There are numerous letters to 
abbeys and religious houses in England, which can 
date from this period alone. But a new tone appears 
in the archbishop’s letters. Out of them has died the 
liappy spontaneity which tlirough the lumbering scliool- 
Latin lends a charm to the lettei‘S from Le Bee. The 
English letters are more professional. Tliey are no ^ 
longer written by a man to whom the kingdom of God 
is the supreme interest in life to another about whom 
the writer can take it for granted that the same is 
true. They are not written in the happy confidence 
that the reader judging their spirit will not be qxiick 
to condemn an unguai-ded expression. The writer 
knows that every semtemee will bo weighed. The 
letters remain a source (.)t information on the condition 
of ecclesiastical affairs: they more seldom give a 
glimpse into the life of a man who trexnbles before the 
judgment and the mercy of his God. Responsibility 
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and factious opposition have touched this pure spirit 
with their harsher influences. 

In some directions the archbishop was difficult to 
educate. It was a period when men in hours of mortal 
sickness or peril were willing to vow to the Church 
gifts which they afterwards heartily grudged to pay. 
Men gave a farm to Holy Church, and then sought to 
litigate the bishop out of its rent. The conflict lent a 
zest like that of battle to the piping times of peace. 
And the fact that king and archbishop were known to 
be in opposition gave men courage to encroach upon 
the rights of the Church. Anselm was ill fitted by 
nature for scuffles of that description. When he was 
forced to interfere in the struggles which human 
passions provoke, disgust overpowered him and he 
became positively ill. “What would you?” he said. 
“ I have for so long a period banished all love and all 
desire for the things of this world, that I can find for 
them neither force nor zeal. I confess it : when these 
melancholy interests come to assail me, it is to me a 
horrible apparition, and I shudder as a child does at 
the sight of some hideous object.” His advisers told 
him that his tenants were swindling him, that many 
were advancing claims which they themselves knew to 
be unjust. “ What ? ” he answered. “ Are they not 
then Christian men ? Do they not make their asser- 
tion of the truth and righteousness of their cause 
without flinching ? It cannot be that they thus per- 
jure their own souls for the sake of a little gain.” 

An impracticable dreamer some of the warriors and 
busy Churchmen of the court doubtless judged their 
primate to be. Yet he was a man who in the few 
things about which he greatly cared had a will of 
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steel. His very indifference about the other matters 
made him more impossible to move. That too they had 
begun to discover and were to discover more thoroughly 
in later years. And the strangeness of the discovery 
in the life of their leading Churchman stirred in the 
more thoughtful a curious wonder whether Christianity 
does not after all mean to seek first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness. 

The large simplicities for which and among which 
the man lived told on the consciences of men. They 
could not but be stirred by the witness among them 
of one who behind the pomp of the archbishopric 
maintained the austerity of the monk (almost more, 
Eadmer hints, than befitted a great prelate), and who 
bore it not as a yoke but as a gracious habit which 
had ceased to be felt a burden. What monasticism at 
its purest has always represented was preached among 
them by the life of their chief bishop. Those who 
were admitted to the archiepiscopal palace were 
astonished by the plainness of its dress and food. 
When the reader at the dinner-table entered on a 
subject which interested the archbishop or read a 
passage in Scripture which seemed to demand explana- 
tion, Anselm was wont to use it as the theme of a 
discussion. And men noted that when he talked he 
ate most, for then one of his fond monks made it his 
business to supply his master's plate with food, which 
he ate more abundantly, because he forgot what he 
was doing. In the private meals of his household 
he appeared to live on a mere trifle. Yet did he 
urge those who finding him wait for them hurried 
over their meat to be nowise embarrassed on his 
account. And, did he see one who relished his food, he 
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looked at him smilingly, and lifting his hand gave 
his benediction, “ May it profit the eater.” These are 
trivialities, but they impressed a man who was 
Anselm's companion and who was also an Englishman. 
The fact that he counted them worth mention in the 
Life of the archbishop suggests that self-control in the 
common appetites had become strange in the eyes of 
Englishmen, and that there was a wonder to them in a 
life which even in trifles practised the grace of self- 
denial. 

Anselm however was and felt himself wearily alone. 
The matters which interested him most, the questions 
of theology and metaphysics over which he had 
brooded at Le Bee, were of a nature for which no 
man cared in England. The matters which he had 
been appointed to regulate were withheld from his 
interference. And meantime England seemed in 
morals and in faith to go from bad to worse. No 
synod could be held without the king's permission. 
No decision of the archbishop had any force without 
the king's support. For all such matters Rufus cared 
nothing at all. He had his own aims, which he pursued 
with a high courage and a resolute ambition. But it 
rested on Anselm as a continual burden that to his 
care was delivered the charge of Christian religion in 
the realm. There was little he could do save live a 
holy and a simple life. But was that all which the 
Church in England and its Head had a right to expect 
at the hands of the primate ? 

Suddenly a royal edict appeared which announced 
that Urban was recognised as pope in the kingdom. 
There had been a special reason why the king was 
unwilling to suffer Anselm to leave England while still 
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seized of the archbishopric. With the cunning which 
often passes for statecraft he had during the negotia- 
tions at Rockingham secretly despatched to Rome two 
of his chaplains, Gerard and William of Warelwast. 
They were instructed to make inquiry as to the state 
of affairs between the rival popes and by acknowledging 
one secure from him the pallium. At that time Rufus 
was still hopeful that Anselm could be persuaded to 
resign or compelled to demit his office. With the 
pallium in his own hands the king designed to institute 
a new archbishop and invest him with the coveted 
stole. By this means the royal prerogative would be 
materially advanced, since tlie king thus secured an 
ap] 3 arent right to confer not merely ring and staff but 
even tlie pallium. Tliat part of the scheme was 
shattered by the firmness of Anselm and the barons. 
But if tlie king had suifered the archbishop to go 
beyond sea still inv(‘sted with his dignity lie would 
have been hd't with the useless pallium in his liands. 

William however had to deal with subtler brains 
than his own when lie met the leaders of the Roman 
Curia. His envoys finding Urban in possession of 
Rome acknowledged liim on bclialf of their master. 
But tlie pope entrusted the precious sign of office not 
to them, but to Walter, cardinal bishop of Albario, 
whom he appointed legate and sent to England in 
order to investigate the whole position of affairs. The 
mission itself was a gain for Rome — no legato Iiad 
been allowed to enter England since the early years of 
tlie Concpicror. Tlie first anxiety of tlie legate was to 
make sure of tlie king and of England. Accordingly 
he had no sooner landed tlian ho hurried through 
Canterbury without halting to confer with the 
10 
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primate, and made his way to the court. Men were 
astonished that Anselm who had suffered for Rome was 
ignored in this fashion, and were still more astonished 
when they saw the yielding attitude which Walter 
adopted toward the king. They began to whisper that 
Rufus had gold at his command and that the Curia 
was ever venal. But the legate played his cards with 
great dexterity. By flattery and apparent submission 
he persuaded the king to issue the decree, which 
acknowledged Urban as pope in England. But when 
Rufus demanded that the legate should by virtue of 
his authority depose the troublesome primate, the scene 
was changed. Now nothing was heard of except the 
extreme gravity of deposing an archbishop without 
any form of trial, and the reminder of how, whatever 
Anselm had been as a subject of England, he had 
committed no wrong as metropolitan. As to the 
pallium the legate refused to deliver it up, and urged 
delay in order that a reconciliation might be efiected. 
It was no part of Rome’s policy to suffer the stole to be 
conferred by lay hands. Rufus tried the means which 
he believed to be omnipotent, a large bribe to the 
cardinal and to the papal court; but this was abso- 
lutely declined. Justice was now inflexible. The king 
found he had committed himself irrevocably to Urban, 
and had nothing for his pains. 

All that remained to be done was to make the best 
of an evil bargain, and to use the pallium as a means 
of extorting money from Anselm. By this time the 
truce agreed on at Rockingham was nearly at an end. 
The archbishop was summoned to meet the king at 
Windsor. He came to one of his manors near Hayes 
and was there met by a number of the bishops who 
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asked whether he was prepared to make peace by the 
payment of a sum of money to the king. Anselm had 
grown weary of the sordid business. More bluntly 
than usual he refused; he declined to reveal to the 
world that the friendsliip of his sovereign was put 
up for sale. Probably the bishops thought that the 
fact needed no revelation at that time of day, for they 
merely asked what was his alternative. Anselm 
answered that he had seen no reason to alter his former 
resolution and wished to repeat his request for a safe- 
conduct out of the kingdom. The bishops then 
informed him tliat he need not leave England, for 
the pallium was at Windsor and could there be 
obtained from the legate. Surely in tlxese circum- 
stances he would pay for this sign oT Ixonour, and 
give at least as much as his journey to Rome with its 
inevitable heavy expenses would have cost. Honour,’’ 
sighed the weary primate. “ God wlio reads my heart 
knows in what esteem I count an hoxiour of that 
nature.” But he was resolute ; pay he would not. 

Rufus was beaten at every point, and lie know it. 
Other cares of state however claimed his attention. 
The king had trysted to the Whitsxintide court a very 
diiferent guest from his gentle ax'chbishop. Rolxert of 
Mowbray, Earl of Nortlmmbcrland, liad failed to 
appear at the Easter coxxrt in Winchester. The Dark 
Earl had always been suspect. He had been concei’iicd 
in the conspiracy which almost ousted Rufus before lie 
had well become king. Since the king had long 
desired revenge and had recently had cause to suspect 
fresh conspiracy in the North, ho had issxied an ulti- 
matum re(iuiring his subject to appear at Windsor, or 
abide the issue. Mowbray, with some other of the 
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Northern barons, had failed to appear. William, who 
never threatened unless he meant to fulfil, was muster- 
ing his strength for war. The attempt to extort money 
from Anselm had doubtless been prompted by the 
necessities of the war. When this hope failed Rufus 
fairly threw up the game. He received the archbishop 
and showed a more friendly spirit than at any time 
since his consecration. While the two sat together in 
presence of the assembled court, the legate entered and 
after the fashion of legates abounded in seemly plati- 
tudes. Behold, he said, how good and joyful a 
thing it is for brethren to dwell together in unity. 
He had not, Eadmer adds drily, done anything to 
promote that unity. However, after the fashion of his 
kind he sat down and talked about it. 

A slight difficulty threatened at the last moment to 
disturb the peace. In order to save the king s face, 
Anselm was asked to accept the pallium from Wil- 
liam’s hands. But the archbishop had learned what 
important conclusions could be read into the simplest 
forms. He had fought for the stole as a dignity 
which the king was incompetent to confer : to receive 
it now at the king’s hands was merely to surrender the 
principle which he had asserted. It was accordingly 
arranged that the legate should lay the precious 
treasure on the altar at Canterbury, and that thence 
Anselm should take it as a gift from the Church itself. 
Legate Walter arrived at the city 27th May 1095, and 
was met at the gates by a long procession of monks 
who came out to do reverence to the symbol of papal 
authority. The procession was closed by the episcopate 
of all England, between whose ranks walked their 
primate clad in the full robes of his office but bare- 
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footed. The pallium was borne in and laid on the 
altar. Anselm kneeling lifted it, kissed it, presented 
it to be kissed by the ‘bystanders, put it on his shoulders, 
and now at length acknowledged by king and pope as 
Primate of all England and Archbishop of Canterbury, 
proceeded to celebrate high mass in his own cathedral. 
Behind him the reader read the Gospel for the day. 
And again as had happened at a like ceremonial he 
read that a certain man made a great feast and bade 
many, but they all with one consent began to make 
excuse. All who heard noted the coincidence, and 
some may have realised how the final power of all 
ceremonies whether of royal or papal institution rests 
on the faith of the multitude in their value. 

There followed for Anselm a year of outward peace. 
William was too busy with the Northern troubles to 
seek new methods of worrying his archbishop. He 
showed an unwonted clemency toward the Church 
and even an alacrity in filling some of the vacant sees. 
Baldwin and the other monks who had been banished 
during the truce were permitted to return. Herbert of 
''I''hetford had Ids bishopric restored. Within a year 
after the deatli of the Bishops of Worcester and 
Hereford, tlie king filled up the vacancies, the former 
by the appointment of Samson of Bayeux, the latter by 
that of chaplain or clerk Gerard. Both were conse- 
crated by Anselm in St. Paurs in London, Juno 15 1096. 

Whether the change in the king’s temper made nmn 
think it prudent to show themselves friendly to 
their archbishop, or some of the bishops began to be 
ashamed of their past conduct, two of the episcopate — 
Osmund of Salisl)ury ami Robert of Hereford — had 
followed Anselm on his way to receive the pallium at 
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Canterl)ury aiai eravetl for^ivenanH. It wan no sooner 
asketl tliau ^iven. The primate hid nut even wait till 
they had n‘aehed ihv city, hut leading the way into a 
little church hy the waysidt^ ahsulvtHl tluun there. 
Others were indiiuHl it) submit, hut were unable to 
reptait Trankly, Tlu‘y strove to justify tht^ir past 
action, and tht^y fcaiml support-, where it miglit least 
liavi^ Ihhui exptH!ied, from tlu'^ lai-pal legate. That 
dignitary had not ytd* iiuitted Knglaml ; lie. rtuuained 
to complete the work for which lu' had betni sent. 
Ansidm in tlu* tyes of Home's legate was worthy of 
support, Init was not sutliciently ultramontane. He 
had fought against Hufus for tlu' pi'operty of the 
Lhurch and for the due recognition td‘ Urban, hut he 
luul acei'pted ring ami sfntr from tin' king, I'he areh- 
hisliop must ht» brought into chaser sympathy with Uu‘ 
ne-w claims of Ronu'. Waiter set himself iu trouble 
tlu^ Hcnipulous spirit of Anselm. 

\\lu‘u William manduHl North, he sumnuuted the 
archbishop to N<»ttingham to hb'ss his arms, and vn- 
trusted him with vict*regat powers ovf»r the scnith a,Uil 
east of Kngland, 1'ln^ kings emunies on tin* (’on» 
timait were not unlikely to seize the oppiirtunity of 
Ills ahstsici* in Northumherlaml, in onler to attnek 
Ktmt. In tin* exercise' ed’ tlies*' new clutit'S, Anse'lm 
was contined to C’unterhury: to leave it would have' 
thrown him ope’U to the* suspicion of iM'gh'cting <luty. 
To him witli this frt'sli anxiety the h'gate' wreett' 
n'epiiriug !um he attt*n«l an intervie'W, at which they 
might colder about tlm appalling abuses umh'r which 
religion was suflering in tln^ realm. Tht» sudtlen 
rtHfue^Ht from emt' wine hatl stmlioUHly igimre'd his 
position si'eiitH tee liave* ne'tihsl iln*^ gentle^ saint. It 
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was impossible, he wrote, for him to leave his post 
even for that important end. Besides, if they did 
iiieet, any decisions at which they arrived were worth- 
less without the consent of the king: an interview 
therefore in Rufus’ absence was wasted time. But 
Anselm further suggested that the legate who now 
professed so deep an interest in these questions had 
already had many opportunities for the interview he 
craved during the days he spent at court and kept 
himself carefully aloof from the archbishop. 

In his reply Walter showed his aim more clearly. 
One cause of the religious condition he found in 
the unhappy relations between the primate and his 
suffragans. The latter were troubled but were not 
prepared to take on themselves the entire blame for 
the situation. They had found themselves unable to 
support Anselm, because he had done homage to a 
schismatic king, i.e. to one who had not accepted 
Urban as pope, atid liad submitted to consecration 
from bishops wlio for a like reason were in schism. 
Anselm fairly roused tore the flimsy excuse to tatters. 
'' Certainly I knew not then, nor do I now know that 
they liavo been in schism, and, to use their own word, 
separated from the Church. ... In reality they did 
not reject the authority of the pontiff, as little did 
they deny that Urban was pontiAF: they were but 
uncertain because of recent troubles and tlierefore 
postponed tlicir recognition of him. No judgment 
had ever cut tliem off from tlxe Church, they confessed 
tliemselves submissive to tlic Holy See ; it was under 
this px'ofession of obedience that they conseci'ated me. 
I\irtlier our lord the pope Icncw that I had been 
consecrated and l)y whom, and to which king I had 
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ciiioriH'l iuuaai»*i‘ ; ji^t he staii tm by tlie mean of 
your <*!iiirity the {■iiil!iu!u usually ^i^iven to the Arch- 
hisliop t^F C’antiU'lmry, not ns to a sehLsmatie but a 
liishop, Ly that lh‘ has cuulirmed my 
couHiHTatiom He who luis luam tht* iiisirument of 
this eoutiniiation, niy lord Walti*i% bishop of Albano 
and cairdiiial, knew all tlu'se iluuf^s when he fuliillod 
the ctniuiiHuds of tin* popts If this accusation seemed 
smaous to yeai, why did ViUi lad. sptsak to me of it 
hefort* eoiilVrrinu’ the pallium f If it seems to you 
contiuuptible, ytm yourself can jud^e how you ought 
ntiw to spurn it under t\iot. V<iu call (tod to witnosB 
that sti far as lay in your ptnver you have dtdended 
iiiy and tliat this has prevented you until now 

From completing yonr missitin. I thank you for 
your gtHidwiil in defeutl me, hut urn not aware that 
tin my si«ie you have mtd any himlratice in ilie com- 
pletion of ytnir missiMn. Vour !h‘vercnc<‘ sa^'s tluit 
3 *ou have het'U unaJih* to ccmfer with mt^ and with 
tin* others as much as you have wishi*tl. It is for 
you til know th*' cause of that innhirdy. For mysi^lf 
I know that ! h»ng and stnuigiy wislusi to spi^ak 
with ytiu before I luui the ijpportunity : <*veu wlieu I 
was abli\ it was a more scant <»pportunify than 1 
liad di'sin*dA 

dlie saint could hit hart! when he chost*. A man 
wliti owned that jttiwer of restrained niitl court.iaais 
irony and usetl it so rarely evercised a self-control 
of which few men who wltdd tln^ pmi are capahh*. 
Anti thm'e are stmie to wlmm snch self* restraint will 
appeal iimre ptiwerl'ully than tln^ fn<‘t that he, slept 
hard Jiiitl Ilie and rlrank like a hermit. 

dlit* leg*dt‘ left Eiircland, do all appearanct* he had 
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not much to show as the result of his mission, but 
in reality he had done his work. He had secured 
England’s recognition of Pope Urban, and given 
nothing in return. He had dropped anxieties into 
the mind of Anselm which would bring him nearer 
Rome. Mabillon has suggested that the whole aim 
of Walter was to extract money from the archbishop 
in return for the pallium. That may be the case, 
tliough the suspicion rests on nothing higher than 
the most venomous type of gossip, the gossip of 
the cloister. The man was carrying out in his own 
way the policy of Rome, and as events proved suc- 
cessfully. Lanfranc had practically lived beyond the 
control of Rome, and had governed the Church in 
England without its interference, though in theory 
lie had never thought of denying papal authority. 
Wo have seen how the established practice gave rise 
to theory, and how men who found independence 
practicable began to ask whetlier it wei'e not as well 
to cast off even the forms of allegiance. Plow far 
the archbishop shared this spirit Romo did not and 
could not Icnow. Idle legato was there to find out 
tlie state of affairs, and had a free hand to work 
toward rebinding this altervm orhis — this pope 

of a second world — to the centi'al authoi'ity. 

The method he took was cruel but effective. He 
wrought through tlie scrupulous conscience of tlio pri- 
mate. Anselm was able to disprove all his charges ; 
but they were sure to rankle. There 'were irregu- 
larities in his election. Me liad paid homage to 
Rufus, and the papal court was forbidding homage 
with a Tiew stringency. It was true that Urban had 
sent him the pallium and so recognised him, but 
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those things remained. The legate’s hint about his 
inability to do all he wished for the correction of 
abuses could be repelled, and the condition of affairs 
shown to be due to no negligence on Anselm’s part. 
But the hint rendered more acute the primate’s 
sense of impotence and need for outside help. The 
legate of the very court for whose prerogative he 
had fought passed him by and left him to learn the 
object of the mission from a royal decree. That 
might have been a piece of insolent discourtesy on 
the part of a cardinal, but it might have been an 
official act. This man was the pope’s legate. Was 
not his view the one which would be represented 
and might be accepted at Rome ? Did Rome 
count his election dubious, his position uncertain, his 
loyalty unreliable ? These things which a man whose 
position was happy could lightly and easily have 
tossed aside sank into and rankled in the lonely and 
troubled heart. He must go himself to Rome. 
Already in a letter in which he sent to Urban his 
thanks and a gift for the pallium he found it neces- 
sary to excuse himself for not coming to Rome on 
the ground of the troubled state of Europe, of his 
own precarious health, of the difficulty of his relations 
with the king. An event which soon followed precipi- 
tated the desire into action. 

For a period the affairs of the Church had not 
busied Rufus. His energies were needed for other 
tasks. He flung himself fiercely against De Mowbray 
in Northumberland. When the conspirators shut 
themselves up in Bamborough and thought that its 
stout walls must exhaust the energies of the assailants, 
their king built a tower to shut them in. The Welsh 
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had risen at the news of the revolt and were harrying 
across their borders. His tower made Rufus able 
without raising the siege of Bamborough to march 
against the West. The terror of his presence was 
sufficient and the invadei's withdrew within their 
own frontier. The king satisfied himself with some 
random harrying which increased their terror, and 
hurried back to capture the obstinate fortress and 
wreak his long desired vengeance on the rebels. 

This took place during 1095. In November of the 
same year Urban held the great council at Clermont, 
and by his fiery eloquence kindled the first Crusade. 
Directly that movement left England untouched, the 
enthusiasm seemed to be quenclied in the Channel. 
Neither the king nor the arclibishop, thougli for 
very difterent reasons, ever showed mucli interest in 
its progress. But indirectly it influenced the politics 
of the kingdom and tlie fate of Anselm. The Crusade 
sprang into vigorous life in Normandy. Among tlie 
many wl\o took the cross was Robert, its count. 

,, His versatile mind, easily captivated by an outward 
form of devotion whicli had little moral claim, found 
food for what it called its religion in the excite- 
ment. His vanity was appealed to by the prospect 
of heading the movement. He resolved to go, and, 
since his dominions must not be left unguarded and 
ungoverned, since his empty purse must be replenished, 
he determined to secure tlie one and fill the other 
by pledging the county of Normandy to his brother 
of England. It was William’s opportunity of gaining 
without a blow the foothold across the Channel 
which had never ceased to be the secret ol)Ject of 
Ills ambition. A bargain was struck, according to 
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which William agreed to pay his brother 10,000 marks 
and to hold Normandy in pledge during three years. 
The money could be wrung from England; and as 
for the restitution, even if Robert ever returned, he 
might return in no condition to demand the restora- 
tion of his rights. 

William never had any money, he had to wring 
the marks from reluctant England. Since the sum 
was in a remote sense required for furthering the 
ends of the Church, there was more apparent right 
than usual in extorting part of it from the Church, 
To raise the required sum, relics were sold, missals 
and gospels were stripped of their costly coverings, 
gold and jewels were torn from altars, Anselm 
thought himself bound to offer his share. He needed 
to borrow the 200 marks from the conventual 
chapter at Canterbury, but in return pledged the 
revenues of his manor of Peckham to the monks for 
seven years. 

In 1096 William crossed into Normandy to take 
over the administration of his newly acquired pro- 
perty. But the restless Welsh broke into England, 
so soon as his strong hand was lifted from them. 
He hurried back in February 1097 and repelled 
their attack. When that was done, the king had 
reached the summit of his ambition. At peace within 
his own realm, he was the master of Normandy. One 
thing was needed in order to satisfy him, that he should 
succeed in breaking the one man who had dared 
resist his will and so be free to despoil the Church 
of its possessions. The opportunity was found in 
the contingent which the archbishop had furnished 
for the Welsh war. Anselm was summoned to answer 
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in the king's court for having sent to his king's 

need a body of ill-found and ill-trained troops. Most I 

writers on the period take it for granted that the | 

complaint was unjustified. More probably it was | 

well based. Anselm's high qualities as a Churchman 

make it but the more likely that the charge was \ 

true. Himself incapable of overseeing the equipment | 

of men-at-arms, he was the very man to be cheated 

grossly by those to whom he entrusted the task. 

The complaint with all it implied is but another 
illustration of the confusion into which Church 
and State had slipped. So long as Churchmen 
remained an integral part 'o£ the feudal system, 
holding high ofl 3 .ce as liegemen of the king, owing 
the military and secular service which their office 
implied, the claim of the Church to choose its own 
dignitaries and in that choice to consider nothing 
except their spiritual qualifications was bound, if i 

yielded absolutely, to weaken the State. The better 
Churchman a bishop was, the better saint and scholar, 
the better fitted to fulfil what the Church required 
from him, the less likely was he to be capable of ful- ’ 

filling that side of his functions according to which 
he must be ready to aid his liege lord, in peace by 
counsel, in war by armed help. It is well to recognise 
that in this quarrel the whole right did not lie 
on the side of the Church. So long as Churchmen 
clung to the dignities in virtue of which they en- 
joyed the privilege of high position with the inevi- 
table condition of being required to fulfil certain 
civil functions, so long the State which had regard 
to its own self - preservation could not allow the 
question of fitness to fulfil those functions to be 
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ignored in the election of the men wlio held the 
dignity. 

One thing however was certain aho\it tlie Huiinuoius 
to Williauv\s c-onrh the a.rcht>ishoj> would not rectdve 
justice. That l)ulwark oi our nuHltuai justiet^, tlie 
independence of the ju<lge upon his hench, was not 
yet known. The kings court literally lu^longed to the 
king, and in it the king, t‘ither in {uu’son or in the 
person of his noininet^ prc^sitltul. ’'Flu* judicial court of 
a Norman king was, as Palgrave (‘X{jresscs it, another 
name for the kings dtvspotisrn. Rufus might think 
he now had tin* arelihisliop at his imury. In a court 
of his own cnaition, on a plea which had to <lo with 
])urely civil concerns, (here ctaihl not. possihly cuter 
those side issues which had baflled all his earlier attacks, 
and there coul<l 1 h‘ tu» vau'tiict exci'pt <uie. 

Anselm saw the situation and was weary of the 
whole matt<‘r. Ilis p(Lsition liad hmg hoon diUlculi, 
this last weight madt^ tin* hnni»*n inti>lt*ralh\ He 
asked h>r haiv<* to go to Roun*. When tin* rtspusst, was 
presenitMl, William jt*rrnil at it with a jibe which 
uncotiscicmsly hid a com{ilimenf. tin* man lie was 
tormenting. Why should hr wish to go to Rouuri' 
lliuainhavt* no sins which nom* hut a p<»pn can forgive. 
And if whah he wants is advice, I'rhan is moo* likt*ly to 
need Ans<‘hn s counsnl, than Anselm nrhaus,” Aasnlm 
liowever was in no mo<i<l to he ptd aside with jests. 
Wlnui the request was refused at tin* RmdtTOHt court of 
Windsor in I0h7, lit* renewetl it in August tt> In* told 
that a petition of su<‘h gravity tsitdd nut he tletermined 
off-hand hy tin* king hut must e»ain* heforr tin* gn^at 
council of tin* realm. Ho the tjuesiion latween king 
and primate came htdon* the court at Winchester 
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October 1097. The king had silently let fall the 
complaint about the archbishop’s contingent, and the 
issue was clear. 

Again the king refused Anselm’s request, and added 
the warning that, if the demand were persisted in, he 
counted it sufficient reason for taking possession of 
the property of the sec. The archbishop summoned 
his suffragans in order to lay the case before them. 
Careful to avoid all appearance of a cabal, they 
informed the king of the request, but they came. 
Their primate began to speak of the duties which lay 
on himself and them as bishops of the Church of 
Christ. Tliereupon Walchelin of Winchester in name 
of his brethren begged him to look at the (jiiestion . 
fixnn their point of view. Tlie primate was alone, a 
sti’anger, a monk, he could afford to regard everytliing 
from a peculiarly liigh standpoint. But tlicy could not 
afford to do this. They had atlairs of this world in 
which, they were interested, friends and dependants 
wlio looked to them for support. In even the higliest 
matters they could not afford to ignore these consider- 
ations. If the plea was urged in all seriousness, it is 
a proof of the low estate into which tlie episcopate in 
Ihigland had sunk. But one suspects that there was a 
toucli of irony in it, which tiro monldsh chronicler 
failed to see, and tliat Walclielin meant to suggest to 
his superior how a man loses foothold on the solid 
eartli through the pursuit of phantoms. Anselm ac- 
cepted it literally. Go,” lie said, to your master, 

I will hold to my God.” 

Tlie court party had one strong ground against 
Anselm’s claim in the ancient customs of the kingdom. 

If tlic Primate of England without due cause shown 
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could leave his post and compel the king to gi*ant a pass- 
port for resort to Rome, the customs were broken. Yet 
these time-honoured customs the archbishop had sworn 
to obey, when he made his compact with Rufus. Anselm 
could not but acknowledge the fact, but he added that 
he had sworn obedience to those customs, so far as they 
were consistent with justice and with the will of God. 
No, said his opponents with one voice, the oath was 
absolute and was taken with no such reservations. 
Surely, the archbishop retorted, if such a reservation 
was not expressly stated, it was at least implied. Such 
a reservation is and must be implied in every oath. 
“No Christian man can bind himself to customs which 
are opposed to the divine law. It is, you say, contrary 
to those customs of your realm that for the salvation 
of my soul and the administration of the Church I 
should visit St. Peter in his successor. Such customs 
are against God and worthy of condemnation.’’ 

That was something of an evasion. It was the 
business of the archbishop to have considered these 
things before he took the oath, and if he found the 
customs incompatible with what he regarded as his 
duty to have declined the oath. Anselm felt the 
difficulty of his position, for, seated in the king’s 
presence, he proceeded to elaborate the question and to 
lay down the necessary limitations which attach to 
every oath. But the king and the barons broke in 
upon his statement. This, they cried, is no argument, 
it is a sermon. When the clamour died down, Anselm 
brought the whole question to an issue. “You wish 
me to swear never again to appeal to St. Peter or to 
his vicar. Such a demand no Christian ought ever to 
make. To take such an oath is to forswear St. Peter, 
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and to forswear St. Peter is to forswear Christ, who 
made the apostle chief over His Church. When I deny 
Christ, I will readily pay the penalty in your court for 
demanding this license.” 

The argument is unanswerable from Anselm’s point 
of view and from that of all who share its implied 
conviction that the papal supremacy is of the essence 
of Christianity and therefore any interference with it 
touches conscience. Hold it to he an essential part of 
the law of Christ’s Church on earth that each arch- 
bishop shall have free access to Rome and shall have 
the right to determine for what cause he shall go, and 
no oath will ever bind a Churchman to forego that right. 
His conscience would have violence done to it by mere 
earthly customs, if that were so. But hold that only a 
conscience which had been nurtured in the atmosphere 
of Aosta and Le Bee could ever have thus construed 
the essentials of Christianity, and then to set the 
surrender of the right of appeal to Rome on the same 
level as a denial of Christ will appear as one of the 
means through which the papal system confuses the 
moral issues of all questions and obscures the simplicities 
of Christ. 

The archbishop had been fully invested in his dignity. 
He had accepted his benefice on the terms which were 
then customary, the terms of becoming the king’s liege 
man and doing him homage. He had been permitted 
to exercise his authority, since he had consecrated other 
bishops. Liberty had been granted him to accept his 
pallium from Pope Urban. What he now required was 
the recognition of a right which Lanfranc had never 
exercised, which the Conqueror had never admitted, but 
which the new claims of Rome were making appear 
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essential. It was a legitimate claim that England 
must consider that demand before admitting it, and 
should, if it were found out of harmony with her law, 
declare null the compact by which the archbishop held 
his property. To be forced into admitting the claim 
by an appeal to the archbishop’s conscience was im- 
possible. No one man’s conscience can determine 
English law. 

Anselm based his demand on opinions about the 
papal authority which no one in the king’s court 
was prepared to deny. Laymen and clergy alike 
granted the pope’s authority over the Church and the 
consequent duty on the part of each archbishop to 
obey that authority. But the king also had his claims 
over the archbishop, and in recognition of these the 
primate had sworn to his oath of allegiance. Was 
Rome at liberty without consulting the king to insist 
upon new demands which conflicted with the terms of 
that oath, and was every bishop to be at liberty to 
set aside the king’s claim by pleading that obedience to 
Rome involved a question of conscience, which he 
dared not without peril to his soul ignore ? In that 
case the liberties of all England and the obedience of 
all bishops to the civil power lay at the mercy of a 
foreign potentate, who without regard to England’s 
interests might interfere materially with its prosperity 
and peace. It was with a wholesome sense of the 
independence of their island kingdom that all men in 
England now forsook their archbishop. At Rockingham 
they had supported him against the royal tyranny ; at 
Winchester they refused to support him in denying the 
royal rights. Go then to the pope,” cried Robert of 
Meulan, speaking for Rufus’ cabinet ; ‘'there remains to 
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us what we know/" Since the compact of his oath was 
broken, the property of the see was forfeit to the 
Crown. 

Anselm turned to leave ; he was already on his way 
to Canterbury, when he bethought him of all which 
his decision involved. He returned, re-entered the 
royal court, and stood before Rufus. I am going, my 
lord,” he said. '' Had I gone with your goodwill, I judge 
it had become you better and had better pleased all 
good folk. As matters have not gone thus, on your 
account I regret it, for myself I will bear it quietly, 
and in spite of it will not surrender my love for your 
souFs welfare. And as one who knows not when he 
may see you again I commend you to God, and alike as 
a spiritual father to his beloved son, as the archbishop 
to the king, I desire, if you reject it not, to give 
you God’s blessing and my own.” And I,” the king 
answered, do not refuse thy blessing.” Over Rufus’ 
bent head Anselm made the sign of the cross. It was 
their last meeting, October 15 1097. 

For Anselm there remained the leave-taking with his 
monks. Anxiously he told them how he recognised 
that his was the easier task. Of late years matters 
had gone more pleasantly with them, because the arch- 
bishop had been present to stand between them and 
the king; but now the king would have them at his 
mercy and he would not spare. Yet they were no 
tyros in the school of Christ, and had long known that 
His school was one of trial. Let them but endure 
unto the end and so be saved. 

Taking scrip and staff from the altar, the arch- 
bishop made his way to Dover. Here a last wanton 
insult from the king awaited him. No sooner was the 
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.scene Wiiicliester over thiui llufua seiy.etl the archi- 
episei^piil revi'iuieH. I L> hatlt.^ AiiHeliu leave the kingdom 
Inii take ludhiiig with hiiu wltich heltmged to it “I 
havt* htirses, <duthing, Inwiks, does lie im^an these? For 
the want of th«*He will tu»t prevtait me rrom going even 
naktHl and hartduiiied to IliimeA ** I <lo not mean 
ihese tilings,** was tln^ curt n'|dy. “ Let him go on his 
%vay, and. hefore he has h.‘ft the kingdom he will learn 
my iiieii.iiiiig’‘ Thn.t meaning Anstdin lt‘arned at Dover. 
The royal clerk, William tif Wandwast, was waiting 
there. He tlini*tl at tiie archhislieps talde throughout 
the fiirtnight during which adverse wimls made it 
ini|H»HHil,ili^ to cross the Lhannel. On the* last day he 
|»reHente«l liiinself tm the heaeli, and In tlie kings name 
demanded iiht'riy to search all tin* haggagt*. The 
ejoiical {mhticiiy of the insult was characteristic of 
Rufus. 



CHAPTEE IX 




The FmsT Exile and '‘Che Deus Homo” 

Landing at Wissant in November 1097, Anselm with 
his two companions, Baldwin of Tournay and Eadmer, 
avoided the territory of Normandy which was in 
Rufus' power, and made his way southward by 
Flanders and the France of that period. Here his 
person was revered and his work known; he was 
welcomed in every town by crowds which thronged 
to greet tlie venerable archbishop. Tlie fact that ho 
had held his own against tlie redoubtable King of 
England lent their visitor a peculiar honour in the 
eyes of tlie burgliers. There is no stronger foe to a 
despotism than a victim whom it lias been able to 
harass but unable to crush. The very pi'csence of the 
man must have sent new thoughts of liberty into the 
minds of those corporations which, already conscious 
of their power, were beginning to think how they 
might use it. Specially welcome was the visitor in 
the monasteries where the principles of reform and 
the canons of Clermont council found their support. 
The monks reverenced in him tlie defender of the 
Catholic faith and tlic champion of the liberties of 
the Church. It was an honour to the monastery 

of St. Bcrtin that he consecrated an altar there to 
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St. Laurence, it was a pride to the citizens of St. 

Omer that their children received confirmation at his 
hands. 

From one religious house to another the pilgrim 
passed through Burgundy until Cluny was reached 
in safety. The monastery was the fountainhead of | 
reform. Christmastide was spent in the society of ! 

^ Hugh, its famous abbot, who had numbered among his 
monks both Hildebrand and Urban, whom the former 
had sent as legate to Hungary and the latter still 
honoured with his confidence. Hugh remained abbot 
at Cluny ; there are men who prefer to inspire those 
who sit on thrones rather than be themselves hampered ! 
by the royal robes. From Cluny Anselm proceeded to 
Lyons. There, as archbishop of the city and ecclesias- : 

*«tical leader of the present France, ruled another Hugh. 
Hildebrand on his deathbed had nominated this former 
fellow-monk at Cluny as one of his possible successors 
on the papal chair ; Victor had found it necessary to I 
excommunicate him ; Urban had found it equally 
necessary to restore him. One of the clearest heads i 
in the tangled Church politics of that century and one of 
the most uncompromising, he had long been acquainted 
by letter with Anselm, while the latter was abbot of 
Le Bee. The two men had learned to respect each 
the other’s character. Hugh welcomed his friend 
heartily, and in return for the quondam abbot’s in- 
struction in theology was able to initiate him into 
Church politics. 

The result must have been an unwelcome surprise to 
the gentle archbishop. In England the papal power 
had risen before him in beautiful vision ; in Lyons it 
appeared in its reality. The supreme pontiff, who 
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ruled the Church for the ends of Christ and who gave 
speedy remedy to every wrong, gave place to the 
bishop of Rome holding uncertain footing in his own 
city, needing to veer with the change of circumstances, 
to attempt the possible rather than seek after the 
ideal. Hugh could show him things as they were. 
No one knew them better, the Rome in which the 
pope was never safe from insult. Northern Italy 
divided between his followers and those of the anti- 
pope, Southern Italy occupied by Normans who, 
intent on carving out for themselves a kingdom, were 
prepared to sell their swords to the highest bidder, 
Germany racked by intestine feuds which Urban must 
alternately foment and allay. Anselm began to see 
that in escaping from England to Rome he had not 
lied from tlic whirl of earthly business for which he 
felt liimself unfit, but liad merely involved himself in 
it more liopelcssly. In the hour of disillusionment he 
wrote to the pope : '' In the archbishopric during my 
four years I liavc brought forth no fruit, but have 
lived uselessly in great and dreadful troubles of spirit, 
so that to-day I would rather choose to die beyond 
England than to live in it. For, if I should require 
to finish my life there in the way in which I was 
living it, I foresee rather the damnation than the 
salvation of my soul.” Refraining with simple mag- 
nanimity from any railings against his enemies, he 
put the state of affairs in England from his own point 
of view, and recounted the mental and moral dis- 
abilities which made him despair of being ever able 
to bring mattci's to a good issue, and finally in 
Justice to tlie office, to England, and to himself, he 
begged Urban to relievo Iiim of the duties. The 
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answer was a distinct refusal and a summons to the ; 
imperial city. ’ 

The journey to Rome was, however, no easy task. ;• 

The supporters of the antipope Wibert had a strong j 

grasp on the north of Italy, and to them the capture 
of this important adherent of Urban would have been 
peculiarly grateful. The troubles of the time had also 
let loose all the forces of disorder. Robber bands were 
frequent, and to them a Churchman was no more than i 
an ill-defended prize. Yet there was no help for it. | 
In March 1098 Anselm, already a man of sixty-four, 
set out to cross the Alps by the well-remembered 
route, along which he had once gone into the world to 
seek for truth. He was coming back in search of 
justice, now one of the most famous figures in the 
west of Europe, but with well-nigh the same scant 
retinue. The Englishman Eadmer seems to have been 
charmed by the spice of adventure in the journey. 

His all too brief account of the episode gives a gracious 
idea of the camaraderie and innocent newsmongering 
which prevailed among the mediaeval monasteries. To ; 

Anselm and his brethren the convent was the neces- I 

sary terminus of the day’s travel, not only because it f 

gave them a lodging for the night and their daily ; 

bread, but because it offered the opportunity of that i 

daily divine service which their Benedictine rule en- ; 

joined, and which habit had made as necessary to them 
as their daily bread. To the brethren in the monastery I 
the arrival of strangers on the way to Rome was an { 
opportunity for exercising the grace of hospitality and j 
a welcome chance of learning something from the 
outer world. 

Eadmer delightedly recounts how the abbot in one 
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convent warned them not to go on because even the 
Archbishop o£ England had been obliged to turn back 
from Piacenza and was now living in Lyons, and how 
another, when he learned that some of his visitors had 
made their profession in Le Bee, asked eagerly how 
Anselm that man of God fared. That Anselm had 
become an archbishop the abbot knew, but counted of 
little importance. What he desired to • learn was how 
his brother fared in the travail of this life, because for 
his part he prayed each day that it might be well with 
his spirit. Among the barbarous struggles of the 
time, in the country where Guelf and Ghibelline were 
soon to divide every city and often to forget in their 
feuds the very aims for which they fought, it is 
charming to catch a glimpse of this apostolic picture 
of a brotherhood in the one spirit. Not a little of 
the Christian life was maintained and transmitted 
across those centuries by the monasteries which did 
not count Guelf and Ghibelline of chief importance, 
and which prayed for each other’s welfare in the 
Lord, 

On his arrival in Rome the archbishop was received 
with high honour. Rooms were set apart for him in 
the Lateran, where Urban then lived : the antipope 
still held the Castle of St. Angelo. The day after his 
coming he was received in solemn audience. A special 
seat was placed for him beside the pope’s chair. He 
was acknowledged as the teacher from whom Urban 
as well as all Christendom might be proud to learn. 
But special praise was given to the humility which had 
prompted one who stood so high in position and attain- 
ments to recognise to the full Rome’s claims. The 
higher Urban set his new guest, the higher stood the 
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lioiumr of ilu‘ eluiir <4* St, Vviw to whieli <‘veii that 
IkiwchL Thort ' whh |ujliey ns well us t^eneinsity 
in the warmth of tht‘ wt‘leome. I 'rlwin never ha’^ot in 
connectitm with Anselm that he was a iiHt‘lnl pawn in 
the ^a!ne of assi'rtinix his <iwn position a»^otinst anti- 
popt‘ anti em{H‘ror. !»ut Ihnm' | 4 ;ave im real help. It 
is trin^ that, iht‘ pt^ju^ l^ave a formal henrine to the 
arclibisln^p s complaint ii^j^aiust llufus^ that he acknow- 
ledged its justice, anti in ti*rniH of this iiew view 
of the situation wrote a hdter to tlu^ King oi Eng- 
land, bidding him restort' Anselm to his dignitiea 
What mort‘ could tnam llonn* do at t hat tinuD Urban 
was engrossed in his favourite sc'heme til tlie Oru- 
Bade, and iii tlie m‘goiiations for tla^ reunicm of the 
Eastern and Wt^siern (dnircfies wliieh th«* (’rusade had 
brought anew t<» the front. He recognised more clearly 
tlian Anselm's partisans et»uld bt* expected to do Uk' 
futility (if !aun(*hing an i‘\is*mmunifation against 
linfus, d'hc‘ Kirigid* fCnglnnd woidd imt greatly can‘ 
about any excinnmunieation. lie might go cln'erily 
ovi*r to tilt' ackmnvhsignieni t»f Wibert. ta* might 
restiive that Englaml ctmhl vmy well witimut. any 
{lojie at all An t^xctnmmmicathm wtaihl liavt' l»een 
tlu' asst*rtion td‘ a great prineiphs Uut Ibdian was no 
llildt'brand, lit* did imt nstlist^ tin* powt‘r over t'ven 
tin* most imlitlerent w hich com<‘S from tint Imld asser- 
tion id’ a, prineipit*. It wouhl bo fntih% wouhl bring 
Anselm no imiiM*<liati» a<lvantage. might mnki* mori'. 
ilifheult tin* pijsithm td’ tlu' p«tpi*. Acct.»rtlingly the 
archbishop had in citnieni himstdf with gtsu! w(»rc!s. 
Lt»itt*rH passini lietw'een Itiime ami Engtainl, 
st'cretaricH at tin* nyal ami jiajial courts wt*re kept 
mun! busy. Kadnn'r sugge,Hts that money camt? (Hit td’ 
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England. Doubtless it did, though Urban had nothing 
to do with that. In any case nothing was done or 
could be done. And a chill sense of the impotence of 
Rome’s support fell over Anselm. 

It chanced that a certain John, a native of Rome, 
had made his profession as monk in Le Bee. He had 
been summoned to his native city by the pope, and on 
giving proof of some strength of character and devo- 
tion, had been promoted by Urban to be abbot of the 
convent of San Salvator at Telese in Campania. Over- 
joyed at the opportunity of welcoming his former 
abbot, he eagerly invited Anselm to make his abode 
in the abbey. And, as the Roman summer was now 
approaching, and the heat was notoriously unwhole- 
some to strangers from the North, Urban saw in the 
request the manifest hand of God, who before this now 
Jacob had sent a Joseph to make ready a fitting place 
for his sojourn. The convent possessed a property, 
where a castle manned by '' slaves ” or '' Slavs ” in the 
pay of the Greek emperor had once stood. This Selavia 
stood high among the hills east of Capua, where the 
Samnian Apennines break down to the sea. In it a lay 
brother of the convent lived and directed the work of 
the servants of the monastery. To this retreat Abbot 
John, who knew his old master’s habits and tastes, 
offered to send Anselm. No sooner had he reached its 
peace and breathed its high pure air than his spirit 
revived. '' This,” he cried, “ is my rest ; here will I 
dwell, for my delight is therein.” 

And here throughout the summer far from Rome’s 
doubly heated atmosphere the archbishop spent some 
of his happiest months. He cast off the yoke of 
office, dropped the burdensome forms which had never 
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irnmii familiiir U} Iiiiiu niit! \ivamw in outward 

Imhii» whiifc iii hmri Iit^ \vm lt» oinl, a simple monk, 
lie spent his siiiiiiiii^r tlireciini^ his lUteiititm day and 
til the hilly rites, h> meilitntitm <ui Ltnl, atul to 
the idiirithiiiiUi ef iiiystic truths." lUit it wan not in 
Ills nature tu csuitmit himself witli a srlfaHniired de- 
ViitiiiiL lit* hetiiuk himsrir in the stiulies wliich the 
ciirt^H tif a.ii Hirhliishiiprie hini m»t <lisliKie:e(l frmn his 
afierticiiis. mot euiiiplet.e*l a treatise wliirh had been 
alreatly 4tiriii|X the busy years in Hti|^liiud. Its 

I'lrefiice %¥iih tile note iif Innv the velume was l)e|;un 
lit srire tm vail af lieari, in nunjmi 
is A Hiittknetit iiitlieiitkiii how iimrii im»re con^nuiial to a 
iiimi of Ills temfienuinait was usirk of this nature and 
liiiiitl tliese Hurnnui* linos than tfi*^ task of ptvtu’uin^f 
a ofeat {ndniary. 44ie %sduine is tiie famous (*itr Ikm 

//mwo, whleh has liiuie as luutdi to mauilatu his fame 
atid to make his intlmaiee emiurinn^ in tle'ohHj^y as the 
aiii has ill spi‘i'u!a.tiv»* philosojdiy. 

Idle irtsal ise is east into the fman oi a <liale»^aie, in 
whitdi l»osii Anselms friend in the eonveiit’ at he liec 
plays the pari of in/»’**rahia f/mbM/ii. and brinies forward 
olijeeiioiiH to the (liristiiui doj^nna. whieh his master 
Hei'ks to answer. Hiis form lias helped to lighten the 
disrUHaioii, and Ike prartinil interest of the i[m!Htkm 
wdtli whieh it deals has iiiii*te the treatise more popular 
iiliel lieeeSHiiih^ til iiiiiny wtiotn the hi would 

llpj'lil.L Hie s||bjfi.‘t is not. nn tho title i*H.r Ih'HH Homo 
a diseiis.^ioii of the Inearnatioin but of tho 
Abateiiieiit. Aim! the tlesiry %vhieli Anselm elaborated 
is, if not iibMolnifdy the reriididy the tirst .seriouH 
eitbrt on the pari tif the C'hnrefi to briii^ the relation 
lii’tw'erii if If" lii.linilii.t iiei ami passion ot *te.nUH iSlirint 
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and the remission of sins into the court of reason and 
conscience. 

The theory was of service in what it denied and 
made for ever impossible. Until Anselm’s day the 
Church, so far as it held any specific dogma on the 
subject, generally believed and taught that the atone- 
ment of Christ was a ransom paid to the devil. Some 
who were yet accounted theologians had not hesitated 
even to teach that Christ’s body was merely the bait 
which was dangled before the devil, so that the enemy 
of soxils, deceived by it, rushed on One whom he thus 
took to be no more than a man, inflicted on Him a death 
which was not His due, and was compelled in compen- 
sation for that injustice to remit all his claims on man- 
kind whose lives were justly forfeit to his power and 
malice. The tlieory, no doubt, owed its origin in part 
to the source of much mistaken teaching, the literal 
interpretation of a Scripture metaphor. But that a ^ 
theory of this description was able to hold the field for 
many centuries is a proof of how the religious life of the 
Church can bo satisfied with, and grow in spite of, 
hopelessly inadequate intellectual statements. Anselm 
found the statement ofiensivo to reason and pernicious 
to conscience. He said so, and without examining it 
thoroughly thrust it contemptuously aside; and by 
his action he vindicated the right of the Church to 
declare his statement ecpially open to objection and to 
set it aside in its turn. But the statement of the doc- 
trine in 6Vr Dem Homo succeeded in supplanting its 
predecessor less by its polemic than by the fact that it 
supplied a theory which could more adequately answer 
the religious need of its own time. 

It is noteworthy that what in the older theory ran 
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counter to Anselm’s whole method of thought was the 
dualism which it recognised in the government of the 
world. According to it, God needed to purchase from 
the devil the souls which He Himself had created. In 
his theological, as in his more strictly philosophical, 
works Anselm was boldly seeking* to reach a higher 
unity which should combine the antinomies of the 
moral world. It must be acknowledged that here as 
well as there his success was not complete, for his 
own theory, while it denied and made for ever im- 
possible the idea of the dualism between the Divine 
nature and something outside it, transferred that to 
the Divine nature itself and set in an unbridged oppo- 
sition the justice and the mercy of God. 

Anselm then construes man’s relation to God as that 
of a subordinate to his superior in the feudal hierarchy. 
Man is Gods ‘"homo” who owes his Lord a certain 
homage of service. But man has failed to render this 
homage, and has therefore hurt his Lord’s honour. 
Sin is debt, a debt which is immeasurable, for it 
had been better that the whole finite world should 
have ceased to be than that the smallest sin should 
have been committed. Since now God’s nature is one 
with absolute righteousness, this debt cannot be re- 
mitted by an arbitrary act of clemency on God’s part. 
No such act of will can remit a demand which abso- 
lute righteousness claims to see fulfilled. 

There must therefore be satisfaction to the Divine 
honour, and this satisfaction must be as great as the 
debt has been grievous. The satisfaction might be 
found in endless punishment, but the result of this 
would be to thwart the Divine goodness and so the whole 
purpose of God in creating the world and man. The 
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satisfaction must also be rendered by man, since man 
has committed the offence and incurred the debt. Yet 
no man can render due satisfaction, for the debt is 
practically infinite, and nothing which a finite being 
can render is commensurate with it. Besides man, if 
he be considered as a creature, has nothing to offer to 
God which is not already due by the creature to his 
Creator. A perfect service is all which man can 
render, and a perfect service is what each man already 
owes to Almighty God. 

The satisfaction must therefore be offered by one 
who, while man and therefore able to stand in man’s 
place, is yet able to offer to God that which is of 
infinite value, and something which is not already 
due on his own part to God. In this light and from 
this point of view Anselm construes the Humiliation 
and the Passion. Christ, because He became man, 
became also able to render a deed and an obedience 
which could be offered for man. Because Christ was 
also God, what He wrought was of infinite worth. 
But Christ did not merely render a life of perfect 
obedience. That was no more than His due to God, 
so far as He had become man and submitted to man’s 
limitations. Therefore He further surrendered Him- 
self to death, a death which was in no wise His 
due, since by no sin had He brought it on Himself. 
This deed, which is so great because of the character 
of Him who wrought it that it merits an infinite 
recognition, merited its reward from His Father. 
Since, however, there is nothing by which God can 
add to the blessedness of His Son, Christ surrenders 
the reward to His brother men. It becomes the store 
of infinite merit which makes their salvation possible. 
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moral nature, and fails even more completely to re- 
present the soul’s hunger for the living God. I can 
transfer an obligation of the purse ; I cannot transfer 
an obligation of the conscience. If I try to do it, I 
only hurt the conscience. If I think I have succeeded, 
that is a sign of a blunted conscience. Another may 
pay the debt which a man has contracted, and the 
creditor will not too carefully ask whence comes the 
money which he gladly accepts. But no one can fulfil 
the obligation, the very essence of which is that it 
rests on one man’s conscience, must be recognised in 
that man’s life, and must be fulfilled, if at all, by that 
man’s patience. 

Hence throughout the Cur Dens Homo the reader 
is cramped by the quantitative measures which Anselm 
applies to questions of morals. When he calculates 
the number of the redeemed which will be necessary 
and suflS-cient to make up for the number of the fallen 
angels, it is inevitable to remember that souls are 
hardly to be numbered like sheep. When he reckons 
the exact amount of satisfaction which will be required 
to make up for human transgression, it is a relief to 
realise that some things are beyond the power of the 
finest hair-balances. And when the infinite guilt which 
those who slew Christ brought upon themselves by 
their deed is spoken of as though it might possibly 
exhaust the infinite merit of the Saviour’s death and 
thus leave nothing over which could be applied to the 
Benefit of other souls, the impression deepens that a 
species of reckoning is introduced which in a region 
of this description is not at all at home, and the 
application of which can only produce confusion. 

It is the same externalism of relation between God 
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and man which weakens the theory as a representation 
of what Christ is to the human spirit. Its inevitable 
tendency is to empty forgiveness of its ethical and 
spiritual significance. All men are shut up to this 
condition of condemnation because of a debt which 
they cannot and will never be able to pay Christ 
has paid that debt to the full. There cannot be any 
real forgiveness when a debt has been fully paid. 
There is consequently no real meaning in the Divine 
grace. The Divine grace has accepted payment, and is 
no more grace. Divine grace prompted the payment, 
but thus grace is removed from the act of forgiveness, 
where in reality the soul is most conscious of it. 
Christ, because He has paid that debt, has made sal- 
vation possible to all men. How then does any indi- 
vidual soul come to partake in the benefits of this 
salvation? There remains nothing more than that 
the individual soul should come to understand the 
Divine arrangement, should recognise that this applies 
to itself, and should acquiesce in it. Faith accord- 
ingly becomes almost entirely an intellectual act of 
appreciation and acquiescence, and is emptied of most 
of its moral and spiritual content. 

The weight in the great work of redemption was 
thrown, not on the moral condition of the recipient 
who was tested by that appeal, and grew through his 
answer to it. The weight was thrown on the external 
application of an external help. The theory accord- 
ingly tended to make Christ outward and not inward, 
an arrangement made to satisfy the Divine require- 
ments. Now to externalise Christ is to externalise 
^ all the means of grace. Men who find it possible to 
think of Christ in these terms find it equally possible 
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to conceive His grace as ministered through the con- 
tingencies of clerical orders and limited by the acci- 
dents of a formal ritual. To conceive of Christ as an 
arrangement is to lose sooner or later the spiritual 
sense of Sacrament and Church. Christ had wrought 
the great deed through which the store of merit was 
laid up on behalf of sinful mankind. The Church 
became the means through which the arrangement 
was intimated and by which the store was dispensed. 
The Church was present to minister the benefits of 
Christ to the souls of all who were within its reach. 
But the faith which appropriates Christ, the inward 
self-surrender through which Himself and the spirit 
who loves Him become one in aim and hope, and which 
thus becomes the source of a new moral and spiritual 
life, was more and more thrust into the background. 
Anselm’s own religious life was fed from deeper 
springs than his theory recognised, but that does not 
make it the less true that his theory was one more 
influence which helped in time to materialise and 
externalise the mediasval Church. 

This result has been inevitable from the ultimate 
principle of the theory. It oflfers no starting-point for ^ 
the new moral life which springs out of living contact 
with Christ, and can offer no adequate explanation of 
the Christian facts of experience. On the theory, 
in order that the soul may receive the benefits of 
Christ’s atoning work, there is no need of any moral 
relation to Christ. When the statement was accepted 
in a modified form by another school of theologians 
and transplanted into a very diflferent soil, men sought 
to supply the needed point of attachment by gratitude. 
Because of all which Christ has wrought for man’s 
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salvation, and in thankful acknowledgment of all that 
has come and will come from His passion and death, 
the soul rises up to walk in newness of life. And 
when that life grows uncertain, the spirit turns back to 
remember what it has received, and to quicken its 
flagging zeal by the memory of its great debt. Yet 
this emotion is not the means through which the bene- 
fit is conveyed : it is the sign that the gift has already 
been accepted. It presupposes the benefit as already 
received, and for that very reason cannot become the 
channel of its reception. 

i* And further, the theory does not correspond to the 
religious facts. It offers an inaccurate and wholly 
inadequate idea of the relation between the soul of the 
Christian and his Redeemer. That relation is much 
richer in content than the idea of past deeds of tender- 
ness can ever convey. It is significant in this con- 
nection that Anselm the writer of Our Beus Homo 
and Anselm the author of Prayers and Meditations 
are two. The theory as to redemption which he has 
elaborated in his treatise does not find any vital place 
in his Meditations. When he speaks and writes of the 
facts of the religious life in his own soul, he includes 
elements for which his theory cannot account, states 
conditions which that is compelled to ignore, recognises 
factors which have no right to be present. 

But there is one commanding thought which domin- 
ates the whole Cur Beus Homo, as it dominated the 
whole life of the author, and this was his most signifi- 
cant contribution to the question. To Anselm the wide 

ii universe with all it holds or ever will hold is nothing 
except the mirror in which God manifests Himself. It 
has come into being and continues in being for no other 
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end save to represent the thought of Him who made it. 
Except so far as it does manifest God, it has neither 
meaning nor purpose. That is what makes it an 
ordered world — a cosmos and not a chaos. Because 
man is the crown of this creation, because in virtue of 
his being a rational intelligent creature he is that in 
which the otherwise unspoken purpose of this world 
comes to expression, his sin does not and cannot concern 
himself alone. It affects the whole world. It threatens 
to destroy its very purpose. It is in a real sense an 
effort to undo God’s act in creation, because it threatens 
to undo the end which God had before Him when He 
created the world. This, to our mind, is Anselm’s idea 
of the '' honour of God.” Sin would dethrone God, 
inasmuch as it threatens, in turning man aside from 
his true end, to pervert the whole purpose of God’s 
world from what God Himself intended when He 
called it into being. 

It is therefore impossible that God should pass by 
sin as though it were nothing. If He should do so, it 
would mean that He were content that His counsel 
should be thwarted. And God does not pass by sin. 
Since He has so far limited Himself as to permit a free 
will with all its awful privilege to exist alongside of 
His own. He can only assert His honour by punishment. 
Punishment to Anselm is not revenge, it is not even 
the means used for the improvement of the offender and 
justified by the resultant improvement in the offender. 
He has seen more deeply into it than that. Punish- 
ment is the assertion of God’s purpose in an individual 
or a community which refuses to accept that purpose 
willingly, but which cannot remove itself outside the 
scope of the Divine decree, and which must therefore 
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Mulniiit, lu)Wi5ver unwilliiitijly, to tliafc purpose. Further, I 
^ (locl eaiuiot accept back ou its mere repentance the soul I 
whieli has ainnecl That Ih^ vshouhl <lo so seems to 
AiiHchu to mean that lie puts this soul into the same - 
pcmition ns tlum^h it had never sinned. He gives to 
tliat spirit as much as He could have given to the soul 
whicli had lu^vto' departtnl from Him. That He should 
thus lij an ‘'arbitrary act of mercy'’ remit the penalty 
seeiiiH to AnHi‘lm to imdit* possibh* the idea that the 
penalty was alsi) arbitrary, and that the law of right- 
emisiit^sH is lialdt^ to change, ''riun-t* must be some 
satiHradiou this hmumr of (Jod, .some proof signal 
luifl a%vful tliat tht‘ law of righteousnuHs was as un- 
ehangtsable as (io(ls Inking, and was in fact the very j 

iiaiun* id* (lod Himstdf. Man eoubl not make such | 

Hatisfactiun, Anselm knew from his own experience 
and fnnn the experienct' of ihi‘ Lhurch that Christ did. 

He knt'W the fact whiidi, t‘Xplain it how men will, is 
tin* ct*re of tlie (duirchs sense* of guilt and relief, that | 
Cdirist ami Clirist imly can n*lit*Vi* the conscience of its j 

iutidnrahlt* hurdi‘n, aiul yi‘t leave the umral law in all : 

its unsullitsl mnjnsty within tin* conscit‘nct^ And the 
*' Church will t‘Vt*r owi* a <irJ!t td’ gratitude to the man 
wlm with no fonTimm*!’ along that dim ami perilous 
%vay i*x{ircssi'd this ultimate fact of its <*xperi(‘uce iu so 
incisive a form Hint it could mwer again 1h‘ ignored. 

Anstdm spolo* to liis iimi* in language which his time 
could understand. The i<lt*a (d‘(tod a.sa mural governor, 
wliose tlemamls on men are ns incvitahle and as un- 
€iiangt*a!de as His being, wasom* which his age needed. 

Thti language in wliicrh it was t‘Xpressed may bo felt to 
be inatlequaie and even misleatling, but it might liave 
pitHsed iinheetlcd, if it liad Ih^cu otherwise expressed. 
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And what is its final sense under any language was 
the truth which sustained the man’s fine courage and 
indomitable patience. God was holy and, unless He 
ceased to be God, could not fail to require holiness alike 
from His subjects and His sons. It was the fresh 
i*ecognition of that truth which was giving hundreds of 
men in Benedictine monasteries desire and courage to 
lay strong hands on their own lusts and discipline to 
finer issues their wayward and rebellious wills. It was 
the recognition of that truth which was nerving the 
better spirits of the medianval Church to speak and act 
for the ends of Christ. At the court of the brutal 
Rufus Anselm had stood, and he was yet to stand 
before the wily Beauclerk, in the name of One who was 
greater than they. Behind him was God. Above 
king and court and archbishop was the claim of that 
supreme law whicli no rebellion could ever alter and 
the penalties of which no neglect could hope to evade. 
God must be a strong tower or a rock of ofience. There 
were but the two alternatives, and men must choose. 

It was what those licentious, untamed barouwS needed 
to hear and see. It was the idea of God wliich they 
were capable of grasping. It was couched in language 
which even they could understaxid. Swift to exact 
their riglits from those beneath them and jealous 
lest their honour should even in the smallest tittle be 
derogated from among tlieir equals, they needed to be 
made to realise that tliere was One who would exact a 
like lionour from tliem and who would exact it to the 
uttermost. He and He alone could forego the demands 
of His own justice. To God and not to the easily 
quieted conscience, to God and not to the easily stilled 
remorse of heart belongeth mercy. The very limit- 
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ations of Anselm's statement may have aided the 
acceptance of his thought. He spoke in terms which 
his contemporaries could understand. The theory 
suited an age which conceived and could only conceive 
sin as the violation of an external law. 

An interesting historical parallel might be drawn in 
this respect between the thought of Anselm and that of 
Calvin. In an age which had rediscovered the desira- 
bility of the appetites and found little moral support 
or guidance in the outward forms of society, Calvin 
also stood forward to insist upon the decrees of God 
which are His eternal purpose. And to the Reformers 
as to Anselm the possibility of forgiveness and the 
reality of the Atonement became a burning question. 





CHAPTER X 




Councils of Bari and Rome 

In the late summer of 1098 the pope visited Southern I 

Italy. Not the least of his many cares was the en- i 

deavour to retain loyal to the holy see the Normans | 

of that district. These had left their homes as pil- | 

grims, but were well content with the J erusalem which j 

the south of Italy offered them. At one time they ! 

were caressed as the true defenders of the Church: 
among them Hildebrand secured peace to die. At jj 

another time they set up in the semi-Byzantine ij 

cathedral of Monreale near Palermo the figure of one jj 

of their kings crowned by the Redeemer, as the public I 

sign that they required no recognition from the 
sovereign pontiff. Dangerous but necessary allies were j 

the Southern Normans. j 

Anselm, invited to accompany the pope, made another ii 

effort to be rid of his archbishopric. Whether the I 

monastic life had wound itself anew about his heart, or 4 

his clearer understanding of the difficulties involved in 
the whole situation made him hopeless of obtaining any 
help from Rome, he begged Urban to relieve him from 
the burden. But Urban had learned to know the man 
better, and recognised that a vacancy in the see would , 

be to the advantage of Rufus. He meant to maintain 
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Anselm as a constant protest against the King of 
England's violation of ecclesiastical law and as a means 
of reopening the whole question when a more favour- 
able opportunity presented itself. The pope accord- 
ingly made a strong appeal to the primate's sense of 
self-sacrifice, and commanded him not to flinch from 
the post of duty. 

He further bade Anselm be present at a synod which 
was to be held at Bari on October 1, when the aftairs of 
England would be considered along with much other 
business. More than 180 bishops were convened in 
the Church of St. Nicholas on that day, and among 
them appeared delegates from the Eastern Church. 
The Crusade had caused a rapprochement between the 
court of Constantinople and the courts of the West, 
and the possibility of an alliance between the courts 
had made more desirable the healing of the schism be- 
tween the two branches of the Church. Urban was 
hopeful that he might use the Crusade to restore unity 
to the Church, and use both to strengthen his own posi- 
tion and crush his rival the antipope. At the council 
the Eastern bishops brought forward the difficulty their 
patriarch felt about acknowledging a Church which 
had added to the Nicene Creed and taught that the 
Holy Spirit proceeded both from Father and Son. 
The pope sought to justify his Church, but at last hard- 
pressed called on Anselm who had seated himself 
among the crowd of bishops to arise for the defence of 
the faith. The unknown, about whose identity the 
whispering bishops asked each other, stepped forward 
and proffered the argument which he later elaborated 
into a treatise. Be Processione Spiritus Sancti contra 
Orcecos. 
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The pamphlet is lucid and subtle but, it must be 
confessed, lacks vitality. In that respect it shares the 
fate of the whole discussion. The real questions which 
kept the Eastern and Western Churches apart were 
questions of practical politics and administration, on 
the ecclesiastical side the claim of Rome to be supreme 
over the Greek patriarch, on the political side the rela- 
tion between the rival emperors of Constantinople and 
the West. Each branch of the Church had had time 
and opportunity to develop an ethos of its own : each 
had developed a hierarchy which was jealous of its own 
dignity and incapable of appreciating any union which 
did not imply uniformity. When circumstances made 
it convenient for East and West to work tocfether, the 
diflerence in dogma shrank into the background : when 
either section wished for other reasons to hold aloof 
from the other, the difference of dogma formed a con- 
venient pretext for breaking off negotiations. 

Anselm’s treatise has the merit that it strove to lift 
tlie discussion to higher levels than those to which it 
frequently sank. The Greeks were in the habit of 
pressing their formal advantage, and of insisting that, 
whether legitimate or illegitimate in itself, iha jUiaque 
was an unwarranted addition to the original Nicene 
Creed. The Romans sought to escape from the charge 
of innovation by showing tliat the clause was not an 
absolute novelty, but was implied at least in certain 
authoritative pronouncements from the early centuries, 
and taught by some among the Fathers whom both 
East and West recognised. The discussion frecpiently 
sank to that barren type which transforms theology 
into a branch of arclijnology. Anselm however 
insisted that the Western addition, though it was not 
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eiubotliecl in the Niceuc lonuula, was implied in the 
Trinitarian do^^-ma. I t was tlu' inevitable and necessary 
elaboration of what is alri'ady implied in the doctrine 
that the Hon is hoino-ousios or of the same nature as 
the Father, ddie Spirit proceetls from tlu^ Father, not 
so far as llc‘ is Father, but so far as He is CJod. But 
everythiufi^ which can be predicated of the Father can 
eciually be predicate<I of tlu^ Hon, t‘xeept that which is 
peculiar to the Fatlua' as Fiitlu‘r, Since the Spirit pro- 
eee<ls from the Father, so Far as lb* is (!od and not so 
far as He is Father, the Spirit proceeds from that in 
the Divine nature which is common to tlu^ Father and 
the Son. He must tfien^fore procus^l from the Son 
also, dlie Father and tlu^ Son art* one, not merely 
alike hut om^ in essencte Whatever (hen can be pre- 
dicatiid of (iither of ilH‘se, not in His si‘parate relation as 
Fathm* or as Son, but in the i'sst*nce of the (lodhead 
which is common to both, must Ik^ prtnlicable of the 
other also. U'ach otht‘rwist* is to obscure the 

identity which t*xists lH*twt‘t*u Father and Son, to 
be homoiousian and not homo-<msian. Th(‘ (i reeks, 
Ausi^lm insisitMi, ha<l not thoroujLchly mastt^rtHl the 
teaching;' of Athanasius, and wert', still involvtal, if 
not in t!i<‘ principh‘s, at li‘aHt in the ccaiscspienct^s of 
tlu^ Arian heresy. 

At tlu^ clusi* of tin* council Urban laitl bt^fort^ the 
assembhsl bisliops tin*, pthsiiion of Anst‘lm, ami after a 
r(ivi<*w of atlairs in Fn^Iaml demandt‘d the advict^ of 
his la'cdliren. dda/y <i;avt^ it that, sinct^ tin* kin<4 had 
ln‘en suthcitmtly warntul, thi* Uliurch must now proceed 
to tin* final act of judji^nu‘nt ami excomnutnicate its 
contumacious sou. Urhau expresstsl his n|(re(‘meut 
and his intention so to proceed, liut Anselm threw him- 
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self at the pope’s feet and prayed for mercy. With 
apparent reluctance Urban consented to a further 
delay. The scene has an air of theatrical unreality. 
At that very time Urban knew that messengers were 
on their way from England with letters from Rufus. 
Till these arrived, it was impossible to tell whether the 
king was contumacious or not. To condemn a man for 
contumacy with his letters unread was an absurdity. 

The messengers reached Rome when Urban and 
Anselm had returned to the city for the winter. 
One announced that, while Rufus had consented to read 
the pope’s letter, he had not only refused to take any 
message from his archbishop, but had sworn that its 
monkish bearer must leave the kingdom immediately 
on peril of having his eyes torn out. Behind these 
came AVilliam of Warelwast with the royal answer. 
In a public audience Urban extracted from the envoy 
the admission that tlie king’s sole ground of complaint 
against his archbishop was that the latter had insisted 
in detiancc of the royal will on liberty to plead his 
cause at Rome. Tlu', pope bade the man note the 
absurdity of coming to Rome itself in order to present 
such a complaint. The imperturbable chaplain how- 
ever requested a private axidience. He had money 
and influence enough to make friends for his master’s 
cause about the person of the pope. William of 
IVIalmesbury declares roundly that the pope himself 
was bribed. The result at least was that, though now 
the contumacy was proved beyond a doubt, a delay 
for nine months was granted to Rufus. Anselm grew 
weary of seeing the confiscated revenues of his arch- 
bishopric used to pervert Roman justice. He asked 
leave to go, but was bid remain until the Easter synod. 
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At this which was held in Rome and attended by 
one hundred and fifty bishops the chief questions 
dealt with referred to discipline. Several canons were 
passed to define the meaning of lay investiture. 
Anathema was pronounced against all laymen who 
gave staff and ring, against all clerics who received 
investiture at the hands of laymen, against all 
bishops consecrating clergy who accepted investiture 
from laymen. A like anathema was levelled against 
every man who in order to attain a spiritual 
oflBce did homage to a layman. It was,” so Eadmer 
represents Urban to have said, “a thing execrable 
to see hands which are summoned to a supreme 
honour such as even the angels themselves do not 
share, the honour of creating by their ministrations 
God the Creator of all things in order to present 
Him as a sacrifice before God the Father for the 
redemption and salvation of all the world, reduced to 
the degradation of becoming the slaves of hands vrhich 
night and day are defiled by impurity and rapine 
and are dipped in blood,” It might be as the pope 
averred, but it was what Anselm and every bishop in 
England had done without hesitation and without 
scruple. Apart from that stupendous claim for the 
clergy, the Church could not expect the State to sur- 
render homage without a severe struggle. The form 
by which the bishop became the king’s man was of 
slight importance, the fact was too important to be 
lightly given up. If the bishops were to continue to 
be great lords, they must continue to acknowledge the 
duties which their lordship implied. An immunity of 
this character meant the introduction of confusion into 
every kingdom. The only logical result was that, if 
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the bishops desired to be free from the obligations 
implied in homage, they must give up the privileges 
which made them liable to those obligations. They 
must surrender their estates and their high civil 
functions. If they were unwilling to do this, they 
could not, because they were Churchmen, legislate 
themselves out of the just payment of the duties which 
their privileges required from them. 

The council was marked by a dramatic incident. 
The sittings were held in the Church of St. Peter. 
Since the church was open to the pilgrims who went 
and came to the grave of the chief apostle, it was 
difficult for anyone who read the canons before the 
assembly for their confirmation to make his voice 
heard by all. A certain Reinger, bishop of Lucca, 
who possessed a clear ringing voice was selected to 
read from the ainbo. Hardly however had he gone 
far before he stopped short, and, when men startled 
by the silence looked up, burst out: “What are we 
doing here ? We are laying laws on the compliant, 
and failing to resist the rebellious. To this place come 
the complaints of the distressed : from this as supreme 
head counsel and help are expected. Yet all the world 
sees the result. One sits among us, who has come 
from the world’s end, patient, meek, silent. But his very 
silence is his loudest outcry. . . . This one, I repeat, 
has come hither under the burden of a cruel wrong, 
to seek justice from tlic apostolic see. He has been 
two years here, and what succour has he found ? If 
you do not all know whom I mean, I mean Anselm, 
archbishop of England.” Those were days when men 
counted themselves not the less loyal to the Roman 
see, though they spoke about its failure in duty. 
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There was no conspiracy of silence then. Reinger s 
staff fell ringing on the pavement, his breath panted 
under his vehement outburst. “Brother/' said the 
pope, “it is enough. We shall take heed to this 
matter." Reinger was not yet content. “ Good need 
is there that heed be given. Else must we remember 
that there is a higher tribunal which shall judge even 
our judgment." 

On the following day, Eadmer adds with unconscious 
irony, “ having obtained permission we left Rome, and 
we received no more of counsel or of justice through 
the Roman bishop than I have mentioned." The visit 
to Rome had been a disappointment to Anselm and his 
friends. He had not been permitted to retire from 
office, nor received such a measure of support in it as 
would have spared him the necessity of taking a 
vigorous part himself. 

Returning to Lyons, Anselm w^as received with high 
honour. Hugh was not unwilling to entrust some of 
the cares of his archdiocese to a man whom he could 
wholly trust. No great fete-day was counted complete 
without the stranger's presence. No church could be 
duly consecrated without his benediction. Especially 
did many throng to receive his instructions for their 
confirmation. The man had the rare gift of speaking 
with entire sincerity on religious truths. And the 
work appealed to him, for, Eadmer states, though 
we who assisted him were wearied to death by the 
duty, he was never more content than when he was 
busied about the task of strengthening the souls of 
men. 

Inevitably in that age the idea of miraculous power 
gathered round the figure of the saintly archbishop. 
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Men believed he was nearer the Source of all health 
both to body and soul than they. One illustration 
will suffice to show the popular belief and Anselm's 
attitude to it. Two men, knights and gentlemen, 
whose appearance showed them to be the victims of 
low fever, arrived one day when the archbishop was 
at table. Coming before him they begged a crust 
from his hands. Anselm, who saw from their dress 
that their request did not arise from poverty and who 
suspected their real design, refused the crust but 
invited them to take their places at the table. One 
of the monks however, who had more compassion or 
fewer scruples, handed them a fragment which his 
master s hand had already touched. They accepted 
it, and after the meal drew Eadmer aside, and asked 
him to help them in their desire to receive the sacra- 
ment at Mass from the hands of the saint. “We 
desire it in order that we may be freed from intolerable 
bodily pains which we suffer. It may be however that 
this bread will relieve us. If so we shall not come to 
the Mass. And our absence will be a sign to you that 
we are already cured.” Eadmer promised to obtain for 
them what they wished, but when they did not appear 
concluded that the table crust had procured the desired 
effect. The archbishop believed as simply as every 
man in his period did that miraculous power might 
be bestowed on any true servant of God. He could 
be no stranger to the fact that men regarded him 
as possessed of such power, but he was too unspar- 
ing a student of his own heart not to realise the 
danger of spiritual pride which the belief in his own 
endowment with it was liable to foster in the heart 
of every man, and he was further of too spiritual a 
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vision not- to set^ the clangers wliieh attend a cravinjr 
after the staisational and the woiuhadul. He realised the 
risk of superstition, when men sought the sacrament 
to be cured from a^ue, and wlien tlu‘ a^ue was cured 
went liome without the sacrament. While other men 
recounted tales about Ids imconseious (hnnls, he gravely- 
discouraged all speech concerning them. 

In works of mercy and duty and in the composition 
of another treatise, /)c ( ^() ntr.pf itynr V injinal I et Peeckdo 
Originall, the months of exile wort' away. But, while 
all was (juiet in Lyotis, t'vtmts were following fast on 
eadi otlier outside. On tlu' 21Hh of July lOlh) Urban 
died, within a fortidght of tht» fall of Jerusalem which 
he had dom^ so much to fnn' ami of the natovery 
of which he was not to lu*ar. On August IJ tht^ 
conclavt*! a{)polntt'<l a form(*r monk of Oluny, whom 
Hildebraiid had made a cardinal, to ht' Bope l^use.hal u. 
When Rufus heard tin* muvs of (Irban’s d(‘ath, “(lods 
liate,” he said, fall on lum who cart's. But what 
sort of man is his sueet'ssor 0’ “A man not unlike 
Ansidm,'' ht' was told. ** By tht‘ fact^ of (iod tlnm he is 
of no use, Ihit lu^ may look to Ids own husiiu'ss. His 
})opedom will not gt‘t i\m hetU'r tj* tiu‘. I a,m free 
now and mtian to k<‘t*p my frcHslom.” fit' ust'd the 
opportunity to make' one t'dbrt at trc'ating with 
Anstdm without tht' inh'rvtmtion of Romt% hut the 
terms h(‘ offertHl wt‘n* trilling. Anstdm was comptdled 
to refust' tlu'in and to wriit^ a Utng lt'itt*r to I^tsehal 
in whicli lui stated Iris cast^ aut‘W and rt'tjut'sit'd that 
lu^ might not he sent hack to England, mdt'ss lu' were 
empowered to demand new tt^ms From tht' king. 

Then' was howt'Ver to be anotlu'r solution to thti 
quarrel between these two than any which Ronut could 
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supply. Tlie Church in England had begun to look 
upon their king as fey. His oppression continued 
and even increased. He held in his power three 
vacant bishoprics and about twelve abbeys, he spent 
their revenues on his own ends. Men through very 
custom or through a superstitious dread had ceased to 
remonstrate, for a supernatural success appeared to 
attend the king. It was as though he could not fail. 
Once he was about to start on an expedition in 
England, when news reached him of troubles in Maine. 
He turned his horse, rode straight to the coast and 
bade some fishermen put to sea in the teeth of a 
Channel gale. They urged the danger, but Rufus 
cursed them in all lightness of heart and bade them 
call to mind whether they had ever heard of a king 
who was drowned. Even the sea became his servant, 
for no sooner had the boat been fairly pushed off 
than the wind changed. It was, Eadmer wrote, as 
though God desired to prove him. When the king rose 
from his sickbed near the beginning of the reign, he 
liad sworn that God should never make him good by 
tlie evil He had given, and now God would prove 
wliether limitless good could move him. 

The accounts of the king’s last years leave the 
curious impression tliat Rufus’ arrogant blasphemy 
imposed on the imagination of liis subjects until men 
watched with awe this <lrama of a struggle between 
the Almighty and one man’s soul. The tension of 
their awe betrayed itself in the presages of the king’s 
death which ran from lip to lip. In the monastery 
of St. Alban’s which he had wantonly robbed a monk 
saw Anselm along with many English saints stand 
before the throne of God. All accused the king of 
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iiiaiiy to Holy Oliurch. The Almighty 

iwldroHHed Bt. Alhaii, “ Gome nigh, then glorious proto- 
martyr ot the EngliHli, aveugt^ tht** saintH of England, 
whom a tynint outragt‘HA '‘riiereon an arrow was 
liaudt‘fl to the Haiui, He fhmg it dow!i. Take, 0 
Biitau, lill power ovio* King William/’ 

On Augmst 2 1 l(K) the king was found with an 
arrow tiinnigli Ins hreast in tlu^ Ntnv Forest which 
hml been his fatlit^r s pridi* and his pta)ple’s hate, and 
whieli had already proved st) fatal to his race. The 
Baxon ehronkdta* with a gravt^ reticent simplicity is 
content tti say, '' He ditsl in the midst of his unright- 
eousness without reptmtance and without restitution.*’ 
Laseivitius, Innital, hlasphemous, knowing no law 
liiglier than his ewn appiditt'S lit' too helped to make 
England. Witlmut his domimint personality and 
Htulihorn will tfie Heptareliy might have ndurned, a 
!l..{ »larehy of Norman mdiles. 

dill' movs was brought to Anstdm at (diaise Dieu 
iml fsr fmiii Lytum. T'lie monks wtimlered wlien they 
saw^ the grave face, wliieh the dea<l ma-n had 
liroiighi many heavy eares, how ht/tweim their master’s 
liaiids, He Inirst into tears and to their unexpressed 
w«md»-r gave answer, ** I wmild raUu'r have died 
myself ihau that tin* king should have passed as he 
liiia dune/' 
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THE INVESTITURE QUESTION — ANSELM AND BEAUCLERK 

England was saved from confusion through the 
prompt action of Henry, the youngest son of the 
Conqueror. Beauclerk had learned in the school of 
(experience to bide his time ; he had also learned that 
when a man’s opportunity has come he dare not wait 
to make up his mind about how he means to grasp it. 
Leaving others to bury his brother’s body, he rode 
hard to Winchester and made himself master of the 
royal treasury. Yet he did not ride so hard but that 
William of Breteuil was in time to enter a protest on 
behalf of Robert, Duke of No.rmandj'% then absent on 
crusading and matrimonial business. The protest 
served to quicken proceedings. Those of the barons 
of England who were present forthwith met in Witan 
and proclaimed Henry their elect lord. Within three 
days of Rufus’ death the new king was consecrated to 
liis office l)y Maurice, bishop of London. Yet the 
coronation, rapid though it was, was not effected before 
the king had pledged himself in a definite charter to 
undo the lawlessness of the last reign and restore the 
excellent customs of the Confessor. With equal 
(unphasis Henry promised to restore liberty to the 
Church. The sense in which this liberty was under- 
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Mi-K 

sttiiwl iHwlt! hr* from tlio npeeific pledge, that 

viiriiiirios iif hinlinpricH aiul ahliaciea were no longer to 
Ih* iirlttieinlly proIongtHl in order that the king might 

iiijriy tludr n‘Vt,»iuie.s. 

lAvtitif tin* r‘arHt*si aeta of the government showed 
the- e!iiiiigi‘ whieh had etmu* ovt*r atlaira. Riinulf the 
Sliitiiliard, %vliii hail heeotue hishop of Durham, whom 
men iieenniitrd the seerei iuHtigiitor and instrument of 
lliifiiH’ wurai aela of o|ipreHHiou, and whom Anselm in 
a riir** lap.He of tem{ii*r ealled that publican of the 
piil4iieiio4./‘ was ,Hl.ri|iped of al! his <dliceH and east into 
the lowi*r. Amt hetorr' thi* tnuHiuathm William Giffard 
Wiis iitiiiiiiiated lo the viteani see ui Winchester; now 
Gil!ard was alwiv** even the sunpieinn of simony. 

d1irs»» tilings priuniseti well. Men m^ted however 
tlnit tin* latest of the Norman kings, thtme mighty 
huiifer.H before ibe Lord, heM hrmly to tin* haled forest- 
law.H: tbty w«*re .h’ » ou to leai'U that, whih* the coarse 
UT-tfiny e\erei‘.ed toward the elergy was at an end, 
the kiiig'-H idea of the ( diureh's legitimate liberty was 
uef, iliiii of lloiiio, t*.ea,uelerk was no hnlly like his 
br«^>lbi*r, irer did he iiit-rely hunger after the (diurch’s 
o-kr.iiie-i, but he wae not, the man to Mirrentlm* a singlo 
pr»‘Togat'H e ef bin ri'iiwn. I H.^4ei|jUm*tl in tin* school of 
lar'ifoi't line, he ha-d leariied t•eu^n'^^.y and the etmtrol oE 
hl-t X»»l}e the le.nS WIO* he tin* son of the 

r. a' rnidefil. runiang. ambitions, In* could 

»ri'vs' Miilv in order to ;i,\oid a surrender, lie 
e^ail'l pfii lie* bareOH against eaeh other and the 
loll a ; oii'si them ail 1’!te power of the 
r'iou’eli. thr^^ai di it * looriil liitlinmce over tin* minds of 
ii:,-u mvd it-e l organrsation serveil hy the 

l||!e.dilge||t*r of tdl*' tiuie, had I iot escaped OtlC ot tho 
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aciitest brains of that generation. Though his own 
Churchmanship was of the politic sort more than that 
of one who was personally devout, he was too shrewd 
a man placed in too difficult circumstances to throw 
so powerful an organisation into opposition; but he 
was quite as resolved as his father “ to have all the 
croziers of England in his own hand.” 

There was need for all the new king’s prudence. 
The Norman kingship was too young to have become 
consecrated by custom. The individual was still more 
than the institution, needing to uphold it almost as 
much as he was upheld by it. Each new possessor of 
the dignity must prove himself fit to reign, before men 
submitted to him. Robert too was on his way home, 
with the glory won at the Crusades to aid him, with a 
wealthy bride to supply funds. The Conqueror’s eldest 
son had never willingly submitted to the decision which 
shut him out from the throne of England. It seemed 
injustice that so fair a heritage should be denied to the 
firstborn, and lie meant to try a fall with his brother 
before he acquiesced. Nor did Robert lack supporters 
among the English barons. Some favoured him be- 
cause they hoped for tlie license their friends in Nor- 
mandy enjoyed under the easy duke, others invited 
liim because they possessed in addition to their English 
property fiefs across the Channel. The latter reason 
long made it ditlicult For two rulers to hold England 
and Normandy, and was to become one cause which 
impelled Beauclerk himself to Tinchebray ; at present 
it brought his brother into his new dominion. 

One of the king’s earliest acts was to summon 
Anselm. A letter arrived at Lyons, in which the 
archbishop was begged to hasten his return. It con- 
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taiiMHl tli«> a3aumnc.e that only necessity of State had 
coiii|HdhHl tlie kintr to accept consecration from any 
other hand tlum his primateX nnd that from this 
time Anselms coimstd should receive its due weight. 
Mom*y to pay tlu^ travidler s expenses and debts would 
have lh*eii sent with tlie hotter, had not the condition of 
Normandy madt* its transit insecure. For that reason 
lilt' arcliliishoi^i was a^lvised to avoid the duchy and sail 
from Wissaiit Mt‘HH(‘ngc*rs wouhl bring money to 
Iltivtn% and nu‘antime tlu» revenues of the see were 
at his eonuimnd. 

Anselm madi^ such gootl Mpi‘ed tliat he landed at 
Dover on Septtaidier The two cliief eauses of his 
t|narrel with Eufus wen* tacitly <lt‘cided hy the terms 
in which he was invited to ndairu. Tliere mm to be 
more filching of the arcddepiscopal property for 
royal uses, and the (dmrch in Englaml received the 
right to htdd fret* iuit*reour.se with the papal see. In 
the view id FugUshmtm an<l i*ven of most English 
iluirehmmi it Heetuetl that. tht*re was no ground for 
further tiuarnd. 

Not Umgaftor Anselms lamling king and primate 
mi‘t at SaUsliury. !leaiudt*rk, after n*peating his re- 
gret that the Archbishop tif Lauterhury had not been 
|»rie*i*’ni give the <a»ns«H»raiion, n*t (nested Anselm to 
do liiiii homage for iitltv rights, anti lumls as he had 
done it to his lin>iht*r. It has bis»n said that this was 
ii. iiiivel tteinaml, btr wtiich t!n*re was no ground in 
English tHmHtituiionjil law. But. sims^ Anselm did not 
repel the reijneni tui the ground ol its novelty, the 
in tliin eunnection is pundy academic and may 
}io left for i^xperiH in Ntmmau legal pnicedure to dto 
trriiiiiio. Alihoiigh the demaml was an unusual one, 
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circumstances made it appear advisable. The king 
was uncertain which men within his realm he could 
trust. Not all his nobles were loyal to him, and he 
required the greatest and most independent of them 
all to set an exainple of loyal support to the rest. 
The request may have been exceptional, but so were 
the circumstances. 

Anselm promptly but firmly refused. He stated 
the canons which Rome had laid down on the subject 
for the government of the Church. His objection was 
not against doing homage to Beauclerk, but against 
doing homage to any king. He had been present at, 
and had taken part in the decisions of councils which 
declared that anyone who ofiered homage or who 
accepted iiivestiture from lay hands was excommuni- 
cate. That was the simple and sufficient reason why 
he could not do to Henry what he had done to his 
brother. Let the king clearly understand the situa- 
tion. On no other terms than these could he consent 
to remain within the realm. If Henry was not pre- 
pared to submit to them, the primate must withdraw 
from the kingdom. Primarily the question between 
king and archbishop was that of homage. Anselm was 
required to render homage, not to accept investiture. 
But the other question was sure to emerge, so soon as 
the king invested a new bishop with staff and ring 
and sent him to the archbishop for consecration. If 
Anselm consecrated such a bishop, he made himself 
liable to Church censure. The two questions were 
inevitably bound up together, and the primate pre- 
ferred to raise them both. 

King and counsellors were startled by this state- 
ment, and, when it is remembered that the Church 
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in England had been practically cut off from Rome 
during Anselm’s three years of exile, it is easy to 
understand why the decision took them by surprise. 
This was a wholly new claim. All that the archbishop 
had demanded from Rufus had been freely granted by 
his successor, and the result was that the homage 
which the archbishop rendered to Rufus was refused 
to his successor. Henry however soon regained con- 
trol of the situation, and asked that the whole matter 
might be hung up till Easter. Meantime he pro- 
mised to despatch a messenger to the pope, to learn 
the exact scope of this new demand, to explain how it 
clashed with all the customs of England, and to inquire 
whether in the present position of affairs in the king- 
dom it could not be modified. There is no reason to 
suspect Henry’s sincerity in making this request. His 
desire to avoid a quarrel with Anselm at this time 
may have been partly due to the wish not to lose the 
primate’s moral support, but to say this is only to say 
that he tried to fulfil his duty to England. To anyone, 
however, who does not count it wickedness that any 
king measured the Church’s claims before he granted 
them, the king’s embarrassment before the unexpected 
situation and his sincere and unselfish admiration for 
the character of his great prelate are equally patent. 

Anselm had no hesitation in consenting to a delay. 
He had no doubt as to the answer which would come 
back from Rome. He had gauged the vital importance 
of the whole question, and had had occasion to judge 
the temper of Rome in connection with it. There was 
little likelihood that the pope would resile from the 
position he had deliberately taken. But the primate 
knew the difficulty of Henry’s position in England, and 
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though no Englishman he was too true a patriot to 
his adopted country to make capital for his see out of 
the political perplexities of the court at the risk of 
making civil war possible in England. 

The terms of a truce were arranged. Anselm should 
receive and administer his see with all the revenues 
accruing to it as freely as had been the case in the days 
of Lanfranc. The king should appoint and invest 
bishops to vacant sees. But while the archbishop was 
not to be required to consecrate the bishops who re- 
ceived investiture from the king, he was not to refuse 
his communion to them nor to treat them as ipso 
facto excommunicate. If the answer from Rome were 
unfavourable to the royal wishes, Anselm’s position 
would be unprejudiced. 

During the period of truce events marched rapidly, 
and Anselm had the opportunity to show his sagacious 
loyalty alike to his king and to the best interests 
of his adopted country. The uncertain allegiance of 
the Norman nobles had a result which affected pro- 
foundly the fate of England. It threw Henry back 
on the support of the English people. Already the 
fact that their new king was English-born had ap- 
pealed to the singular pride of the insular race. The 
other sons of the Conqueror had been aliens to the 
land, and were born to their father while he was 
no more than Duke of Normandy. This one had first 
seen the light under an English sky, when his father 
was already King of England. Henry porphyrogeni- 
tiis was quick to see his advantage in the fact, and 
sought to confirm his position by marrying Edith, the 
daughter of Malcolm of Scotland and Margaret grand- 
niece of Edward the Confessor. The marriage was sure 
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to win tlie affection of tlie Saxons, who looked back 
with foolish fondness to their last native king: it 
wouhl also define the king’s future policy. But a grave 
difficulty stood in the way. Edith had been trusted 
for luu* education to the cari* of an aunt Christina, 
abbess of Roinsey in Hampshire. Wliile the girl lived 
ill the convtuit the ablu^ss had ex>mpelled her to wear 
the veil in oriler to shield her from the insults of a 
wanton court. Idiere is a story <d‘ how Rufus once 
fouiul his way to tlie convi^nt and went inU) its cluirch 
to say his prayers there. But the sujHudor evidently 
suspectetl lu*r king's di^votioiu fur sh<‘ at once hurried 
away to throw a vtdl ovtu' her dang<‘rously beautiful 
niece. Already however Rufus liad pem^rated into 
the cloister ami was enjoying the Frt'sh scent of “ the 
roses and lilies tif its gardtui.” It is a little difficult to 
finalise Rufus walking in a nunnery garden au<l suudling 
lilies, lint i»ne eanmd doubt that the abbess kntov the 
dinracter of her kinsimm, and the prompt action which 
ri\sn!ted from the km»wli‘dge throws a somewhat ugly 
sidelight on tin* much vauntt‘d chivalry of the csaitury, 
Malcolm liatl had no intention that las tlaughier should 
** t»nit»r n*Hgiou,’* He had very different intentions 
aliout lier futurt\ Once wlien lit* fountl hm* wt^aring 
tht* vtnl on tin* ticcasion of a visit itt tlu* convimt. lu^ had 
ttirn tht* t*mblem frt>m Iot head. E<Uth ht*rself avt*rred 
tliat tin* ilresH had hwn forct*d on hi*!’ by thnt td liartl 
words ami liarthu* bhnvs fnmi ht*r aunt. Whtau'vm' 
she IVmiid herself imwaichtsl, sin* had mit hesita-itsl Uj 
tear tin* hat«sl symbol and tramplt^ it umlt*r her young 
and {leiiilant Vet the fact rtuiiained that she hatl 

litH*n seen veilts! in the tsmvtmt, ami in those early 
years in Englaml iuj consecraihtn servict* warn countisl 
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necessary at the cloistering of virgins. That a girl 
wore the veil was enough in the eyes of men to make her 
an oblate. It threatened therefore to cause a grave 
scandal if the king signalised his accession by making 
his wife one who was already accounted a bride of 
Christ. 

The question was laid before the archbishop for his 
decision. He resolved it with the rare and simple 
courage which was characteristic of the man. If this 
thing were to be done, it should not be done in a corner, 
nor should it be effected by means of a papal dis- 
pensation with its suggestion of a large mulct paid 
for compliance, which left on men the hurtful im- 
pression that many of the ecclesiastical regulations were 
nothing more than means for the extortion of money. 
Anselm summoned a council of Churchmen and 
laymen to Lambeth and laid the case before them. 
Commissioners were sent to the convent who con- 
firmed the truth of all Edith’s assertions. The 
archbishop himself reminded the council that a 
precedent could be found in the days of Lanfranc, 
for that prelate had released from their vows a large 
number of Anglo-Saxon women who in the days of 
violence and blood after the Conquest had taken 
shelter within the convent walls, but who desired in 
later years to return to their duties in the world. If 
women who of their own choice had taken the vows 
could be released, much more could one who had worn 
the veil against her will. Left alone to arrive at their 
decision, the counsellors decided for Edith’s liberty. 
Anselm returned to make himself jointly responsible 
for the resolution, declared his entire concurrence with 
their sentence, and refused Edith’s offer to submit to 
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any ordeal by which the truth of her statements might 
be tested. 

And finally the archbishop declared the whole course 
of proceedings before an assembled throng at West- 
minster and called upon any who doubted its legality 
even now to interfere. When none spoke, he married 
Edith to King Henry on November 11 1100. He 
gave England its good Queen Maud, and won for 
himself a loyal and lifelong friend. The archbishop’s 
action gave umbrage to the stricter party among the 
clergy, for John of Salisbury who wrote his Life in 
order to secure Anselm’s canonisation carefully sup- 
presses the whole incident. Nor was it a welcome 
thing for the insolent Normans to bend before a 
daughter of the conquered race. They sneered to the 
end at the royal pair and named them Godric and 
Godgifu, goodman and goody. But the marriage won 
for Henry a warmer place in the hearts of the English, 
and the English axes held the kingdom for him. 

There was need, for Robert was now home from 
his crusading. The Flambard had made his escape 
from the Tower and joined him. Many were follow- 
ing that example, and more were only waiting for 
an opportunity to do the like. The Norman duke 
crossed the Channel and effected a landing. It is 
unnecessary to detail the negotiations, for matters 
never came to battle. The brothers seem to have been 
afraid to venture on the final push of pike. The king 
and duke met at Winchester; and Robert, having 
received the promise of an annual subsidy of 3000 
silver marks, went home to spend it. But in the 
matter Anselm’s character was of prime value in 
bringing about an arrangement between Henry and 
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his subjects. Not only was his loyalty to the king of 
great moral weight, but the trust men reposed in his 
honour made him an invaluable negotiator between 
the mutually distrustful parties. Eadmer says bluntly 
that Anselm saved the crown to the king, and though 
no other puts the matter with the same force, there can 
be little doubt that Henry gained considerable support 
from the undeviating loyalty of his archbishop. 

These events and the failure of Henry’s messenger 
to return at Easter had delayed, but between two 
such opponents could only delay, the ecclesiastical 
question. For those who had now met were men fully 
capable of realising the magnitude of the debate in 
which not they alone but Christian Europe was en- 
gaged. To speak of Beauclerk as having shown 
ingratitude to his archbishop because he did not 
acknowledge a personal obligation by the surrender 
of a constitutional prerogative of his Crown is to mis- 
understand the two men and the issue before them. 
The debate was one on State policy. Nor was this 
the method of settlement which Anselm desired. His 
desire was that the relation of primate to king, of 
Church to State should be put upon a definite legal 
basis which would free the Church from the arbitrary 
encroachments or the embarrassing aid of any king. 
Gently but patiently he pursued that end. The scope 
of the question grew upon him, till he is found writing 
to the new king of Jerusalem that there was nothing 
God so loved on earth as the liberty of His Church. 
His past seven years of work in England had convinced 
him of the hopelessness of any good relations between 
king and archbishop, so long as everything depended 
on the will of an individual. He asked therefore for 
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no personal consideration but the dispassionate settle- 
ment of a (luestion of constitutional law. And Henry 
so treated it. He did not always maintain his self- 
control, nor did he always display the same Christian 
coiii'tesy which Anselm showtHl to liim, but it would 
be the heaviest indictment one could lay against the 
Church in any period, that Churchmen were inferior 
to laymen in methods of controvtu'sj'. 

In the end of tin* yt'ar the envoys arrived with 
Paschars reply. Bidiiml its phrases of goodwill to the 
king and its lengtliy citations from Holy Heripturc 
and from the past coutt'iulings of emperors and bisliops 
rested the fact that on one point tln^ P<>IH‘s refused to 
yield. On investitures Rome di<i not im^an to give way : 
on homage the letttu' diseretdly said nothing. The 
pope was further* eartd'ul to HVoi<l the itmu(‘diate (jut\s- 
tion as to how king aiul ar<‘hlHslu>p in Kngland were 
to act towanls (‘ucli- tdher. Pasidial had no dt‘sir(‘ to 
(juarrel with Henry, he eoulci not forego tlu» support 
of England’s nlh^giancts even the material support of 
Peters p^mcc^ Henry was as little ineUmnl to break 
with Rome, since an tjpen bnnicli would have made 
more difficult his presiuitditHcuIfc situation, Roth sides 
therefore confined tlH*nist4vt*s to generalitit*s. 

Anselm was sunmumed to tht*s court, and on his 
arrival was asktsl what In* meant to d<j. He n^plied 
by an app(*al to the eanons of t he councils iti which he 
had takt'U pari, llie pope’s letter had ctmfirnuHl his 
opinion as to their meaning. Wert' ht' to disolK^y 
those decisitaiH, he woultl in tliat very act ht* rendering 
himself excommunicate; and ho diti not mean to cut 
himself off from the C 'hurch, ** I havtt nothing to do 
with thoH<5 (|UeHticnLs,” iht^ king answered ; ** what I 
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have to do with is that I will not lose the customs of 
my predecessors, nor tolerate within this realm any- 
one who is not man of mine.” “I understand the 
issue,” replied the archbishop. “ But I do not mean to 
leave the realm. I shall go down to my church and 
diocese and while doing my duty there shall leave 
you to determine whether you mean to do violence 
to me or mine.” The discussion was evidently half- 
hearted. Each party was too clear-sighted not to 
see the hopeless opposition between their rival prin- 
ciples. Neither was yet prepared to yield anything to 
the other, but both were unwilling to take action by 
prosecution or excommunication. Anselm wished, if a 
rupture did take place, to throw the onus of attack on 
the king, and the king realised the disadvantage his 
cause would sufier if he openly attacked a man whom 
he and his whole kingdom held in high esteem. 

For a time a breach seemed imminent; but Henry 
was too prudent to have two troubles on his hands at 
once, and at this time tlie Earl of Shrewsbury was 
suspected of fomenting disturbances in the West of 
England. Thex'c were the usual messages between 
court and prelate, blustering on the one side, calmly self- 
restrained on the other. There were the usual lengthy 
diplomatic interlocutors which led to nothing. But 
when it became evident that war could not be avoided 
in the West the king proposed the despatch of another 
embassy, more honourable and better instructed, to 
Rome. Anselm consented : two monks, Baldwin and 
Alo.xander, from the Christ Church convent were sent 
to represent the archbishop, while Henry was re- 
presented by Gei:ard, archbishop of York, Herbert, 
bisliop of Norwich, and Robert, bishop of Chester. 
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The king; was no sooner tret* Irom the ecclesiastical 
difficulty than he turned tt^ crush Hol)ert of Belt'suie, 
and in one swift eainpaig:n <lroVi* tht‘ carl into c^\ile, 
and proved to Eu|j;lan<l ouee tor all that it had found 
its master. Not without reason dici Orderic with 
a reminiscencr^ of cdassical eriulition introduce the 
g;enius of Kng^hind as a<hlressini( Htairy alter his 
victory. ‘‘ Rejoice, (d king:, and remha* thanks to God 
the Lord for this, that thou hast now ht'gnm to hv a free 
kiti^, since tliou luist ovtudhrown Robert td Relearne 
atid driven liim heyontl tliy realm, ' d'he English 
people whom Henry had trusted lunl nut lnih‘(l him in 
two isHUt^s : hencid'orth his crown was securt'. 

At a great ctuineil heltl in London 1102 the tpu‘stiou 
of tlie Church eauie to be eonsittered. Tht‘ messtmgers 
liad ndairned from Rimu', and tie* king tlemanded that 
Anstdm should lunv <!o him right in the<h‘bate betwt‘eu 
tliem. d'he nre!ibisltt*p e!aiine«l that the hdter wliich 
tin* isivcys had lirought baek Ui the king be read, and 
shcavtsl to nil a letter frtim Pasehal which justified 
lam in tlu* attitinb' ht‘ bad assume*!. Henry Iniwever 
refused to make publie tbt^ letO’r he had !’eceiv(Hl 
When its (smtents did csmie tu he known tht‘ naistm for 
couctading tlnun was iib%itms, for in it Rnsehal un- 
hesiiaiingly refusetl to permit the king liberty in the 
investiture df bishops, and hohiing t*i the iisunl fiction 
iliat the royal advisers were re>4jHinsilih' ba* tlie claim, 
urgtsl !iim to rejfeet tie* jmI vieiM»f men who were leading 
him astray. 1’hat of etiurse left tin* door opcm for 
furtln*!* negotiations iiiid saved tie* pope the unwt*lcome 
task of breaking with the king, Instead htnvever of 
allowing this leiti*r hs hv rnid, Henry appeabsl p) his 
inesHengerH. ilins* }}ish«i|js brought a sirangt* tide. 
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They declared that in a private interview Paschal had 
traversed all his previous utterances, and had declared 
himself content that Henry should invest with staff 
and ring, so long as he was heedful to promote '' religious 
persons to the bishoprics. As an explanation of the 
singular fact that a decision of this gravity was con- 
veyed by word of mouth, the bishops stated that 
Paschal feared to commit the resolution to writing 
lest the other kings of Europe hearing of the privilege 
granted to England should claim the same. They 
further declared on the same authority that the arch- 
bishop was ordered to accept their statement as his 
commission for consecrating the bishops whom Henry 
chose to invest. 

N aturally Anselm’s envoys protested. They appealed 
to the official letter which the archbishop had received, 
demanded that the letter to Henry should be produced, 
and hinted at faithlessness on the part of the bishops. 
Recrimination between the parties grew hot. The 
king’s pai'ty insolently refused in connection with a 
high affair of State to accept the evidence of monks, 
men who had abjured all interest in mere mundane 
matters. But, objected Baldwin, this is no mere affair 
of State, it is an affair of the most directly religious 
moment. No matter, was the answer, we know you 
to be both wise and zealous ; but you have no right to 
expect that the testimony of a few monks should 
outweigli the testimony of high-placed and honour- 
able Churchmen like tlie bishops. That may be so, 
retorted tlie monk, but what of the letters ? Pshaw, 
letters are after all no more than pieces of sheepskin 
with a lump of lead hung to them. We count them of 
little moment against the evidence of an archbishop. 
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What erit‘cl tlu^ Hfiiiiflali-Hin! iiiniik. TIm' (hmpets are 
mere \\ ill ytat miv tht** muih* ahtuit tlieuD 

Opiiiitai cm th«' vt*nieity ot tlic^ hiMhopM will ailwayn 
vary, Hiiiet' the t‘vic|i*iicv is luit HuHivirnt to tleeide tlu^ 
iiuitic^r with tiiiality. It h lad* vt*ry t’r<*clil»h» that the 
pope ^avt' a thdiiiifcv iirstriielicai in a lottrr and eon- 
irndicivcl it in n verbal (hi thtmitlua* hand 

it Lh eciuitlly difliimlt c»f ladit*f thiii. thrvr Cdinrelunen 
(tiiervdii tlimii with iiu hi|^ht*r inotivot wm* ati hKdlsh 
an t4i I'lriitthr that plain Htattaticml \vitl»?tit atmie mippnrt 
f<»r it. lli.t*y iiad riami^h kiicn%dodgt^ nf ptiblicaffairH to 
know iliai AiiH*diii woiiid atmfpt hu far-reachitiir 

a iliH’iHitin withfcut iiiipiiry intcc iht* nmacm why it eon- 
tlirii'st with lii-^ iiiHiriU'ticaiH. find tlaw iiivimit'd the 
wlioh^ Htory. ihi'V iiiUHi hav*^ kutcwn iliat itn I’aLiiy was 
suro l4i Ih^ rovcnilod. Tht^ probability in - -and PaseharH 
.^dhmro aboui he min, iu th<^ h’ttor.M ntrem^thims it-— 
that tin* pop** in a privat«* inirrvifw. wlnm AnHehus 
wri'r nb.Hinit, i‘\pr»*H.Hi*d hiiii>c«dl’ in hams 
whieli Wore* riiniroiiH than tho^io of Ida Irttors. 

I1w ihmniii rMiirf. ndwiiyn foiind Aiondtu t<*u nueoin- 
prtmiii’dii;^ to iiinko a budh’ in-got iator. Pnstdud may 
havo o vpre^iHrd. Ihni, niid the* bodntpn, wi'ddlig to ph^use 
thidr ktiig and in»i th*-ir prititnto'n position in 

tho wtndo laiitirr, luny hn%i^ o\ngo,»rii,t.r4 rvrry idut of 
a posKibh'' r«dii vntioii. I **insritmsly c*r nnrojiseiou.Hly 
tlioy fiidglitmn-d nil iho eoloiirs in tlndr report, made* 
dtdiiiiio wlinl ih*^ p*«p>.' luid hd”! vagn**^ anii iunit'd into 
it piililit* dor Inrnd i*»i. I what worn tnonnt m a privnir liint 
tfi tlir kiiig‘,s i*iir in ord^r to softim thr m^xtnv tnni 
l#f#ssii liltiiildo of ihr 

llit^ Nlabmiriit by tip* bishc^ps, W‘h»‘tltrr triii* or falne, 
giitiit'fi lli«" king witiil !p' tmmt d*'.sirrd, tinns It wan 
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necessary to send a new embassy to Rome and request 
fresh instructions. Anselm’s letter had a little more in- 
sistence in its tone. I have heard in the council of 
Rome my lord Urban of venerable memory excommuni- 
cate kings and laity who should grant investitures and 
intromit with Church property, and those who accepted 
such investiture or did homage in such circumstances, 
and those who consecrate ecclesiastics who receive such 
investiture. Let your holiness then be pleased to 
remove this excommunication from England, that I may 
remain there without peril to my own soul, or make 
me know that you intend to maintain it at all hazards, 
or, if it please your prudence to make certain reserves, 
be pleased to indicate them to me in a sure way. I 
ask further to be determined by an order on your side 
concerning what I ought to do with regard to those 
who during this truce may receive investiture and 
with regard to those who consecrate them.” Anselm 
had learned at Rome some of the difficulties which 
crowded round the supreme see. He had no wish to 
embarrass the pope by taking precipitate action on his 
own authority. Rather did he put himself unreservedly 
in Paschal’s hands, and recognise that if the Church 
were to act powerfully in this matter it must act 
unitedly. The r61e suited the temper of the archbishop, 
who was ever stronger in passive resistance than in 
initiative. 

The last sentence of the letter refers to the agree- 
ment according to which Henry was to be at liberty 
to invest new bishops, while Anselm, though not 
required to consecrate them, was not to refuse com- 
munion with them. The king proceeded in accordance 
with the agreement to appoint Roger a court chancellor 
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to tlio 8CH^ oi Siilisl)ury, niul aiuither Roger the royal 
larchn*er to that of flerefortl Oue of these mexi had 
won the kings high approval, because, on a morning 
wlnm Henry attemletl Mass before going to hunt, he 
harl shown nn extraordinary power of racing through 
the divine service. That was Henry’s idea of what 
<iualified the religious persons ” whom according to 
the i^jusciipal luesstMigtu'H lie was empowered to invest 
with tlu^ chargi^ <d* mmi’s s<ails. Practically Anselm 
was fighting for iht* rigid- on the part of the Cliurch to 
refuse nominees i)f sucli a type. When Heiiry ignoring 
iht^ terms of ilunr tnuu* required tlu^ arelibisliop to 
eonsecu'ide thest' two, he firmly rtd'used. The king had 
alreatiy aj)pointiHl William (rdlard to he bishop of 
Winehestt‘i\ and, sinca* he was worthy of the (dlleo and 
had uid- aceepted investiture from tht* king, Anselm 
was willing to constsTait* Hiflard. Hut tliis Henry 
refust^d to allow and dt»mande<l that the archbishop 
must eunsecrate all three or none. The motive was 
obviiais, iuo obvioustij <hs*<dve any man of initdligence. 
During tht‘ dtday larden-r lugger dietl, vainly begging 
thr primate to grant him tht» grace of const*cration 
rvfut on his dtaitlibed. The andibishoi> only smiled at 
a piditiuu the patlietic illogicality i>f which it was not 
ill Ills natuia^ to understand. 

Henry appiiinted fleinlioim <me of tht‘ queens houBo- 
iioltl to the vacant staMtn<l. whmi Anselm again refused 
III ciiUHiSTiit ♦*, ordoCrd the Arelihishop ^ ork to carry 
nut. the rite. If. was a distinct, breach <if agreement 
and a eoiiiemptihle uieive. \ ot ( terard <il \ork, Jealous 
of tie- prejvfgaiives of C !aut.tu'bury and piU'haps hoping 
tii makt- ravt..tir at the eourt for life, was prepared to 
uh-rV. Ihit .Huddeiil}* uieu hsirued to lht*ir surprise that 
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Eeinhelm, courtier though he was, had sent back staff 
and ring to the king with the declaration that he 
counted a consecration on these terms no blessing but 
a curse. A greater surprise however was in store. 
The bishops were assembled in the church in London 
for the consecration of Roger and Giffard, when the 
latter also rebelled. Pressure of the coarse kind which 
the age understood was brought to bear on him, but 
persuasion and threats were alike useless. He knew 
from what Eeinhelm had suffered all that was in store 
for him, but he rejected consecration on these terms. 

Beauclerk drove the rebels from the court and 
stripped them of their property. But the event was 
significant, and he was shrewd enough to recognise that 
he had gone too far. A new sense of their responsibility 
was growing among the higher clergy in England. 
Anselm’s steady protest had not been wholly wasted. 
The humiliation of a position which put the Church’s 
leaders at the mercy of one man was penetrating even 
into courtiers. When it penetrated the seared conscience 
of a courtier, it could no longer be ignored. Uninten- 
tionally the king aided the movement ; he allowed a 
synod of the English clergy to be summoned at 
Westminster on September 29 1102. No synod had met 
in the kingdom for twenty -six years. The decisions of 
the council are interesting in the light they cast on the 
social condition of England, and are especially inter- 
esting since they show the aims which earnest Church- 
men set before them. Side by side is found the 
condemnation of those who traffic in men like brute 
beasts,” and of those who traffic in ecclesiastical offices, 
of the sons of priests who inherit their fathers’ churches 
and of the abbots who dub men knights, of the clergy 
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who refuse to put away their wives uml <4 the laity 
who persist in wearinj^; luiir. Mt>re Hi*^iiiti<*nut to 
Beanclerk in his stru^g'li' with Anst4iu was Iht^ fact 
that six abbots were deposecl tor siinony ntid thnn* iVjr 
causes of a, similar charachu'. 'That was a ilir**et chal- 
lenge to the court, for tin* men hail heioi appnint^Hl by 
the king and the first net t4‘ a sym^il was tn etnai^aiiu 
them. No sooner was the C ‘hureh alhovi-tl a vuitv iti 
its corpoi'ate capacity than it use<i its m*\v I'uiuul 
lil)erty. The Stuarts weri' wise wluai they lhrl>mh^ 
General Assemblies of the Kirk. Jhai whu fiml Invn 
afraid to utter a protest- wlitUi thi'V stiiinl akaie weu* 
not afraid to utter it in tlenr Jiunt enpaeily, t^sjieeially 
since tlieir archbishop niei not tiny wuuld tiie 
brunt of tlu^ king s anger. Ivven the fmi tfiat the 
had nu*t and realise<t their cianiUMii ini.Msi4iii m tlu^ 
leaders of thi» Gliurch within Knglauil tielprd t*i sjirenil 
tin* nt*w- .spirit. 

Heauch'rk rt*lt iht* gnaiud slipping away LiieHth 
him, auil knew that tin* eaten* <if al! was Anselm. Ij,. 
nniile mu* Iasi etiurt to t-reai with his primate apart 
from Iltane. Appi*aring .smhieul}'- m i'anterhiiry ha 
athauptfsl to pt'rstuuie Anselm foyii'hljait wiie ini'i !»v 
tin* repi}* that tin* hitters fnan Ihsme which the king 
himself liatl desinsi w‘ere tas their way, i^eaneierk 
grt‘W angry, d4n* blood «d the Ck»m(uen»r whh in his 
veins, an«l lie couM ill lu'ook any re.^Atraint. ite.*,ide.H lu- 
may liavt* Ijmiestly n^simted the hard whirti 

was ineietl out^ t«j him. He had yieldetl evervlliing 
wdiich tin* Ghnreh vainly demanded during the r-eign ef 
his lirother, had surrendered all ih.e projiertv *4* IIm- 
seesjiad refused in tiiterfiU’** %vith iln* i Imivtis manage-’- 
meiit of its property, ha.d permitted fn**- int^-reeinse 
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to be restored with Rome and had recently suffered a 
synod to meet within his realm. His only reward for 
all this consideration was that the Church treated him 
worse than it had treated Rufus, that mocker at all 
religion and spoiler of the Church. 

Whether the king fairly lost his self-control for 
a time, or, not knowing the man with whom he had 
to deal, tried to terrify Anselm into submission the 
royal attitude became very menacing. Men dreaded 
a return to the old ^violent measures of Rufus. Prayers 
were offered in many places for the safety of the 
archbishop. But, when the letters arrived from 
Rome, the king suddenly changed his tone. He 
refused to publish the letter which the pope had 
communicated to him ; but from the letter which was 
sent to Anselm there can be no doubt as to its tenor. 
It became evident to the king that he could only 
gain his end by temporising or by a final rupture 
with Rome. Since from motives of religion or policy 
he was not prepared to break with Rome, he chose 
to temporise; and he proposed that Anselm should 
himself go to Rome and lay the whole position of 
affairs before Paschal. By this means Henry hoped 
at least to free himself of the man who was the 
nerve of the entire movement. 

After some hesitation the archbishop consented. 
He too had received a letter from the pope, but 
he refused to open it because, if it were found un- 
sealed, his enemies were not incapable of declaring 
that he had falsified the contents. A further reason, 
however, which made him willing to leave the country 
and unwilling to open the letter until he was beyond 
England, was that he had good cause to suspect its 
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contents. He felt sure it contained an intimation 
that Paschal had already excoinnuinicatcHl the bishops 
who had brought the false ri»pt)rt frtim Home, and 
counted it possible that it not died tlu* excommuni- 
cation of the king. He was accordingly afraid lest 
he should run the risk of Ids soul’s hurt, wtu'e he to 
continue in assoeiatiou with men whtJ were under 
the ban of the Church, Tlu‘ Fact, it may he added, 
that Anselm countt‘d this likedy is a cdear proof 
of what in his opinion the pt>pe < night to <lo. He 
expected the pope* to take tin* initiative. Since the 
disobedience had btHui against the canons t>f a council 
of the whole (dmreh, it was fur tlu^ oilicial head 
of the Church to visit that disobetlimice witli the 
Gliurch’s censuri*. Arisidm was prepnretl to sujiport 
such action. 

But the archbisliof) only consfaitisl to go to Home, 
if that was the* dt*sirt* of tln^ natitm. At the Kasha' 
court winch met in Winchesi**r 1 Mid iht* retjuesi 
was made* hy the* enitire* council. Anselm maele* no 
deday hut crosstMl at oncf Lo Ilfc. dhe*re» on 
opening his ledte/r fnein the* p<»jie* !te ftnmel his e^\» 
pectations partly fultilled. I’ht* pei|it» had twcom- 
inunicaie‘d not emiy the* bisheips \\h<e l»rought the* 
false re*{K)rt, but aJI who relying eni thfir .stateme^ut 
had acce‘pte*d invt*stituri* at tin* kings ham Is, In cause 
e;ven tlie^ prophe*t whom a propht-t iiad eleHsuvenl did 
not e»scape‘ de*ath. Lids Inst j<»urm*y to Home on 
whieli Ansi*lm svt tmt was vm*y ditferi*ui iVenn that 
whicli he made* iimh*r Hufus. H** departed in all 
honour and outavnnl reMpind. Henry had tio elesin* 
to rt*sort to exiri*me* measures, 1die ja'elait* had 
offeresl a gt*ntl«» btit invineilde tipjii»sitiun, Evidently 
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then a conflict with him meant embarrassment but 
no danger. Henry need not fear that his archbishop 
would put him under the ban. Yet it was better 
for Henry’s plans that Anselm should be quietly 
removed out of the way, for the synod had shown 
how capable he was of inspiring the Church with 
a new spirit of resistance. It is further possible 
that the king counted on the fact that the old man 
would be averse to prolonging the struggle and might 
do his best toward bringing the Roman court to a 
more practicable temper in order to secure peace. 
If that was his hope, the result deceived it, for his 
gentle opponent by very meekness stiffened the resist- 
ance of Rome. 


CHAPTEE XII 


The Concordat 

There followed a series of negotiations which are 
somewhat tedious to trace in detail. On the one side 
was the cautious and unscrupulous Henry, who was 
seeking to maintain unimpaired all the privileges of 
the Crown, but who was unwilling to involve himself 
in an open quarrel with the Church. Throughout 
he played the game of delay, because the archbishop 
was already an old man worn with fasting, and his 
successor might prove more pliable. On the other 
side was the court of Eome, which had begun to see 
that a compromise was inevitable and was therefore 
too cautious to commit itself to an extreme position 
which would give that compromise the appearance of 
a surrender. And between these was Anselm, uncom- 
promisingly holding to the orders he had received 
from Church councils, and by his mild tenacity 
shaming the pope into at least an appearance of 
firmness. 

When Anselm landed at Wissant, he found himself 
at once among friends, all of whom were eager to 
offer him hospitality. But no place was so grateful 
to him as the old nest at Le Bee, and no society 
so congenial as that of fellow-monks : at Le Bee 
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he accordingly lingered about three months. The 
summer of this year was peculiarly sultry, and all 
who loved him urged him not to venture into the 
heats of Italy till the cooler season. Even Henry 
wrote to suggest that his archbishop should not 
weary himself by a difficult journey, but be content 
with sending an envoy to transact the negotiations 
at Rome. It may be legitimate to suspect that the 
new solicitude was only partly due to personal regard, 
and that the king desired to keep his archbishop 
away from both Rome and England. The letter 
however did not reach, the exile till he was already 
at Maurienne on his southward road; and, contenting 
himsedf with, a courteous reply, lie pressed on. 

At Rouu^ he was received with all honour, and 
lodged in the rooms at the Vatican which had been 
lli‘l)an’s gift to the “pope of the second world.” There 
too William of Warolwast soon appeared, diligent 
as ev(‘r about the business of lus now master, skilful 
as (‘.van* in tlie manipulation of strings which his 
opjioueut disdained to touch. The cause came to be 
luuird btdbrc the Curia. Warelwast pleaded strongly 
tlui! ptKUiliar circumstances in wliich the King of 
Mnglaud was placed, and urged the evil influence it 
would produce on his policy if Rome branded with 
its (lisap{)roval a ruler of his character, after the 
ungodly Rufus had escaped all censure. His appeal, 
supiH)rt(‘d by nu‘.ans of persuasion more powerful 
ilian words, produced some cfFcct, for signs of agree- 
numt W(n*(^ visible among his auditors. In an un- 
guardtul moment the envoy clinched the situation 
with grea.t brus(ju(mess. “ Let what will be said on 
this side or on that, all men may take it as certain 
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that, not even to save his crown, will King Henry 
surrender his rights of investiture.” But the pope 
was not to be browbeaten in this fashion before his 
own court. “ As God is my witness,” was Paschal’s 
retort, “ not to save his head will the pope suffer 
the king to claim with impunity control over the 
churches.” 

These were '' prave orts.” It remained to be 
seen what Paschal meant to do. A new papal letter 
was prepared for England. It abounded in compli- 
ments and congratulations to the king over the birth 
of his firstborn son, it granted Henry the free 
exercise of certain unknown privileges which his 
father had enjoyed, but it maintained the principle 
of the Church’s right to investiture, and pronounced 
excommunicate all who had received or should accept 
investiture at the king’s hands. Yet the letter care- 
fully refrained from touching the king, the head 
and front of the ofience. When the letter arrived 
in England, Henry drew from it the conclusion that, 
if Paschal had been free to act after his own wishes, 
he would have found some excuse for permitting the 
king to evade obedience to the canons. He diligently 
represented both to his council and to his people 
that Anselm was finally responsible for this severity. 
And certainly the letter leaves that impression. The 
pope, with the instinct for evading responsibility 
and direct action which belongs to weak men, per- 
sisted in laying the blame for Henry’s action on the 
counsellors who had given him bad advice, and sug- 
gested that his own severity of tone was due to the 
necessity of his position. One clause in the letter 
runs, ''Ask thyself whether it be to thy credit or 
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discredit that a bishop like Anselm whom all the 
world honours must remain without the country be- 
cause of thine action.” The words have little meaning, 
unless Warelwast had informed the pope how Henry, 
in the event of Rome refusing to yield, had deter- 
mined to treat his archbishop; and the fact that 
Rome with this knowledge abstained from any 
stronger measures was a sufficient hint that Henry 
was free to act toward Anselm as he pleased. In 
one thing the letter succeeded; it kept the door 
open for negotiations between Rome and England. 

There was nothing further for Anselm to do in 
Rome. He quitted the city towards the end of 
November, and was escorted across the dangerous 
district of the Apennines by a guard from the famous 
Countess Matilda. Like him she was growing old, 
and perhaps a little weary of a life which had been 
one of continual struggle. She consulted the arch- 
bishop as to whether she might not now enter religion 
and, leaving the field where she had so long fought 
the battles of Holy Church, devote the evening of 
her days to prayer for her own soul. In his letter 
of thanks for her protection Anselm dissuaded her 
from the step. She could serve God and the Church 
better in the estate in which she was. The utmost 
he allowed was that she should keep a nun’s dress 
beside her, and assume it during her last hours. God, 
who knew her heart’s desire and who had sent the 
hindering duties, would take the will for the deed. 
Yet Anselm had once and again refused to allow 
that a man’s family relations were sufficient cause to 
prevent him from undertaking monastic vows. A 
narrow construction of religious duty was the weak- 
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ness of monasticism, and even this beautiful spirit 
did not escape its influence. 

At Piacenza the unwearied Warelwast overtook the 
travellers. When the two parties separated in Rome, 
he had expressed the intention of making a pilgrimage 
to the tomb of St. Nicholas at Bari. The monks drily 
complimented him on the rapid travelling which had 
made it possible for him to fulfil his vow and yet 
overtake them on the road. They suspected that St. 
Nicholas did not receive all WarelwasPs votive offer- 
ings. Together the two companies crossed the Alps, 
but, before they reached Lyons where Anselm pur- 
posed to pass the Christmas season, the envoy delivered 
himself of what was practically an ultimatum. I 
withheld from you at Rome the final commission of my 
king, because I anticipated that our business there 
would receive a diflerent issue ; but I must tell it you 
now. If you mean to come back to England and be to 
him what former archbishops were to former kings, 
he will hail your coming.’' Have you,” answered 
the archbishop, anything further to add ? ” I am 
speaking to a man of understanding,” was the reply. 
“ And I understand,” Anselm answered. There was no 
need for further words. The Christmas season was to 
begin a new period of exile. 

Anselm’s position was not an easy one. The action 
which Rome had seen fit to take thrust him into a very 
difficult situation. He could not on the ground of the 
investiture question take open action against Henry. 
The king’s disobedience was against no law of the 
primate’s creation : it was against the law of the whole 
Church. It was for the earthly head of the Church to 
condone or to condemn that contumacy. Since Rome 
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had practically condoned the offence by refraining from 
excommunication of the king, it would have been an 
arrogating of powers which he had no right to claim 
and a tacit condemnation of the action of Rome, had 
the archbishop proceeded to any overt act against the 
king. On the other hand Rome's action made it im- 
possible for him to return to England, for the pope, 
while hesitating to strike the chief offender, had laid 
under the ban all bishops who accepted investiture 
from the king. If then Anselm returned to England, 
he could not exercise his office and avoid communion 
with these men. Yet if he held relations with them 
he brought the guilt of intercommunion with anathe- 
matised persons on himself and belittled in men's eyes 
the sentence of excommunication under which they 
lay. The only means of avoiding such intercourse was 
to live in practical retirement in some monastery or 
manor of his diocese. He judged it better to find his 
place of retirement in Lyons. To remain at Lyons im- 
plied an equal inactivity so far as the archiepiscopal 
duties were concerned, and presented a clearer, more 
intelligible protest. 

Yet the fact that he elected to remain at Lyons 
exposed Anselm to an inevitable misconstruction. 
What most men in England saw was that their new 
king was prepared to treat the Church with a respect 
which it had never received from Rufus, but that the 
leader of the Church refused their king what he had 
granted without hesitation to Rufus. Beauclerk was 
careful to represent matters from this point of view, 
and to maintain a cautious respect for the rights of the 
Church. He whispered that this was not the primate 
England needed, this scholar and saint, who was more 
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monk than archbishop, and who preferred to remain | 

in an idle peace at Lyons rather than undertake the | 

charge of his diocese at home. I 

Anselm’s letters during the year and a half he spent | 

in Lyons take a new edge of directness, as he insists on | 

the principles involved in his act. “It appears,” so he | 

wrote to the prior of Christ Church, “ as though I were 
shunning my duty without cause. ... It is not that I 
shun duty, but that I cannot fulfil my duty where and 
as I ought. Men there are, and you know their names, 
with whom I cannot communicate without peril to my 
own soul. Yet if I entered into close relations with the 
king, I could not avoid communion with them. What 
should I do for instance were I to go to court in order 
to crown the king and say mass, while these men stood 
beside me? I cannot expel them from the chapel- 
royal ; I dare not pray with them ; I must not with- 
hold my customary duty from the king, since he has a 
right to expect it and the pope has enjoined it.” The 
hopeless dilemma into which the papal action had 
thrust him was manifest, but he left others to draw 
the conclusion. With entire loyalty he nowhere per- 
mitted himself a word of complaint against the court 
whose hesitation was exposing him to cruel miscon- 
struction. And he closed his letter with a vigorous 
sentence : “ One thing I wish you to know : it is my 
resolution with God’s help to make myself no man’s 
vassal and to swear fealty to no man.” 

It was on this resolution, its novelty and its danger, 
that the king and his counsellors continually fastened. 

And the main strength of the king’s position was that 
he could appeal to Lanfranc’s attitude toward the same 
demand. No previous archbishop of England had hesi- 
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tated to swear fealty: why should this one refuse? 
What right had Anselm to rob his lord of the honour 
which was the royal due from every subject in 
England ? What right had the bishops to make them- 
selves different from all other men in the realm? 
Anselm felt the diflS.culty, as a letter to the king shows. 

'' Your Majesty deigns to send me the assurance of 
your friendship, and to add that there is none whom 
you would more willingly receive within your kingdom 
than myself, if I would but consent to be with you 
on the same terms as Lanfranc vras with your father. 
For your goodwill I thank you, but with reference to 
the other matter I reply that neither in baptism nor at 
iny ordination did I pledge myself to observe the law 
or custom of your father or of Lanfranc, but the law of 
God and the law imposed on me by my orders.” 

On this again his opponents fastened ; the king es- 
pecially resented it as a slight on his father’s memory, 
since he interpreted it to imply a censure alike on 
Lanfranc and on the Conqueror. Did Anselm mean 
to suggest that his predecessor had not promised to 
observe the law of God and the law of his orders? 
Was this archbishop the first who understood the 
sacredness of his office ? The misrepresentation stung 
the archbishop who had no thought of claiming for 
himself a superior righteousness. He wrote to Queen 
Matilda : “ I have said nothing against the king’s 
father and Archbishop Lanfranc, men of great and 
venerable name ” (in the extract from the letter to the 
king quoted above). '' As to the demand urged on me 
and supported by their action I cannot perform it 
because of what I heard with my own ears at Rome.” 
But how keenly he felt the allegation is specially 
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apparent in a letter to his old friend Gondulf of 
Rochester. “ Some meddlesome mischief-maker out 
of the villainy of his own heart has explained my 
letter to the king as though I professed ever to have 
kept the law of God, and as though I slandered the 
king’s father and Lanfranc as men who neglected that 
law. The men who say such things have either a 
narrow or a malicious mind. For in their time these 
men, great and venerable as they were, did what in my 
time I cannot without peril to my own soul.” 

More than a year passed, letters and messengers came 
and went across the Channel. But meantime Henry 
took a false step. After Warelwast’s return the king 
proceeded to lay hands on the property of the see of 
Canterbury. The confiscation was not so complete nor 
so insolently elFected as under Rufus. Henry for- 
warded part of the revenue to its rightful owner with 
a courteous message that it was by no wish of his the 
archbishop was not in peaceful possession of the whole. 
And no royal officers but two men of the archbishop 
were appointed commissioners to take charge of the 
confiscated estates and remit the money to the fisc. 
None the less was it from the royal point of view a 
false step. It gave Anselm the opportunity of inde- 
pendent action, since the king by his act had come 
into conflict, not with the law of the universal Church, 
but with the special rights of the see of Canterbury. 
Its archbishop could now vindicate those rights by his 
own authority without waiting for Rome. 

There seemed however a last hope of intervention 
from Rome on the larger question. During the summer 
of 1104 Henry had sent another embassy to Paschal. 
A council was to be held at Rome, and the position of 
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affairs in England was to come before it. From Lyons 
the trusty Baldwin was despatched to represent the 
archbishop’s position, and Anselm wrote an urgent 
letter to his old friend John of Telese, now bishop of 
Tusculum, in which he besought him to take heed that 
no harm was done at the council to the authority of 
the holy see. Other supporters, among them the 
Countess Matilda, brought strong pressure to bear 
on Paschal in the interest of Anselm. At last men 
hoped for definite and final action against Henry, but 
Paschal in the Lenten Council of 1105 confined him- 
self to the excommunication of the king’s counsellors, 
especially of .Robert of Meulan, who was regarded as 
his chief adviser in his ecclesiastical action. The pope 
pronounced it impossible to proceed against the king, 
because the latter had promised to send further envoys 
after Easter. 

This decision only added to the number of those with 
whom Anselm, if he returned to England, could hold no 
communion, and made his return more diflicult than 
ever. Anselm saw that it was idle to expect further 
help from Rome, and reluctantly resolved to act inde- 
pendently against the king on the ground of his con- 
fiscation of the Canterbury revenues. At this time 
Henry was in Normandy. The uneasy peace between 
the brothers had come to its inevitable end, as all men 
except the unready Robert had foreseen, and the younger 
brother had crossed the Channel and begun war. 

Anselm left Lyons and proceeded north into 
Champagne. Hearing that Countess Adela, the 
daughter of the Conqueror, was dangerously ill at 
Blois, he turned aside to visit her there. He found 
her convalescent, and did not conceal that the object of 
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his journey was to excommunicate her brother. The 
countess was deeply moved by the news, and persuaded 
the archbishop to return to Chartres while she made 
the attempt to persuade Henry and avoid an open 
rupture. Henry was amenable to reason. His position 
in Normandy and his aims there made it exceedingly 
desirable that he should not be under the ban of the 
Church. The fact that Philip of France had been com- 
pelled only a year before to humble himself and sue 
for peace with the Church proved how much power 
an excommunication exercised over men’s minds. 
These things may have had more influence over the 
wily king than even the persuasions of his sister. 

A meeting was accordingly arranged between the 
king and his archbishop at Laigle between Seez and 
Mortagne on July 22. So far as concerned their 
personal quarrel, Henry frankly acknowledged the 
wrong he had done in laying hands on the property 
of the see, and undertook to restore not only the 
property but even the revenues which he had already 
appropriated. He refused however to abandon the 
Churchmen who had given him their support, and 
required the primate not to decline intercommunion 
with such as had accepted bishoprics at the royal 
hands. In connection with the larger question between 
Church and State Henry proposed one of those com- 
promises which seem so impossible in the heat of 
the struggle and so obvious when the heat has cooled. 

» The king surrendered the right of investiture : staff 
and ring, the symbols of spiritual authority, were to be 
delivered into the hands of the bishop by the Church, 
and thus the right of the Church as the only source of 
spiritual authority was openly recognised. But the 
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Church on its part was to pay homage : a bishop like 
every other subject was to acknowledge his fealty 
to the king, and pledge in customary form his loyal 
service to the State. 

The Concordat must be referred to the pope. Only 
Paschal could finally ratify it, and only Paschal could 
free from the Church’s ban the men in Enofland whom 
he had laid under excommunication, and authorise the 
archbishop to hold communion with them. Until a 
reply returned from Rome, Anselm remained in Nor- 
mandy, he refused to enter England until his position 
and power there were made perfectly clear. But the 
archbishop had secret scruples about consenting to 
return, even if Rome, as he foresaw, consented to 
accept the Concordat. He had become in this matter 
papa jpa'palior. The pope would doubtless allow the 
prelate to consecrate a bishop, even if that bishop had 
paid homage to the king. But what if a bishop 
refused to pay homage ? Must the archbishop refuse 
him consecration until he had satisfied the royal 
demands, and so use his authority either to compel 
a scrupulous conscience into an act which several 
councils had declared to merit excommunication, or 
to drive out of the Church its best men ? 

While the embassy was on its way to Rome, Anselm 
consulted his old friend Hugh of Lyons on the subject. 

The whole difficulty between the king and me seems 
to be that, whilst allowing himself, as I hope, to submit 
to the papal decisions on investitures of churches, he is 
not yet disposed to surrender the homages of prelates 
and is resorting to the holy see in hope of getting leave 
to do as he wishes in this particular. Should he succeed 
however I do not know how to act, if any man of 
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religion were to refuse upon election to become the 
king’s man for any bishopric or abbacy. It seems a 
hard thing to require such a candidate on his obedience 
to do this, and yet if I do not I shall evidently be 
paving the way for the unworthy entrance into those 
dignities of such as not being men of religion may have 
no scruple on the subject.” The Archbishop of Lyons 
had not always found himself in perfect agreement 
with Rome, but in this case he strongly advised his 
brother to give way. “I beg and advise you, for I 
write in the double capacity of suppliant and coun- 
sellor, to yield an unaiFected submission to the pope’s 
orders, so that you may not seem to set more store by 
your own opinion than by his authority, and thus incur 
the reproach of resisting not only the temporal and 
royal authority but the ecclesiastical and priestly. 
And yet unhappy man that I am,” he adds in a 
sentence which shows as clearly the tender relations 
between the two men as the significance which he 
attached to papal censure, '' in this I become the 
author and instigator of my own loss, since I strive 
to remove one who after God is my only comfort and 
my only joy, the life of my soul, from the sight of 
those eyes which I now seem to employ uselessly, 
since that which they were wont to enjoy, namely, 
the sight of my well-beloved friend, it will not be 
granted them to see and even to hope ever to see 
again. Yet far be it from me that for my own 
temporary advantage I should envy the general 
salvation of so many souls ; verily I will not seek 
my own things, but the things of Jesus Christ.” 

The letter from the pope arrived in the spring of 
1106, and as Anselm had foreseen accepted practically 
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the terms of Henry’s Concordat, while it sought to 
safeguard the principle. Homage was allowed, and 
the prelate was authorised to consecrate bishops who 
had paid it; but care was taken that this was only 
a permission in present circumstances, and the hope 
was expressed that Anselm might be able through 
his personal influence to persuade the king into the 
surrender of this point also. Anselm was further 
empowered to grant absolution to all the excommuni- 
cated bishops in England, even to those who had 
brought the false report back from Rome. 

Not yet however was the archbishop free to return 
to his duty in England. Both before the embassy was 
sent to Rome and after the letter arrived there were 
long delays. Henry was busy with his war against 
Normandy, and caught at every excuse which could 
postpone the final settlement. While Anselm was 
involved in negotiations, he was at least powerless 
to interfere with the king’s other schemes. Now it 
was the stormy weather which prevented his envoys 
from crossing the Channel. Again he wrote to say 
that he had learned there were two popes fighting with 
each other in Rome, and to suggest that it were better 
to wait and see which of them was to come out con- 
queror. When the papal letter had made it clear 
that Rome was not impracticable on the question, the 
king became more anxious to have his venerable prelate 
back to England. But now sickness fell on Anselm. 
The end was beginning to threaten after his many toils 
and self-imposed privations. At Le Bee he was brought 
so near to death that the abbots of the neighbourhood 
assembled for the last rites. The king hastened to the 
monastery and was now profuse in the evidences of an 
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unfeigned affection when it could no longer be mis- 
understood. The two men, so unlike in many things, 
so like in many others, reached some recognition each 
of the other’s position before they separated, the arch- 
bishop to return to his duty at Canterbury, the king 
to prosecute the war in Normandy. 

At last Anselm, with every question determined so 
far as Henry and himself were concerned, crossed the 
Channel and was received with the utmost enthusiasm 
at Dover in September 1106. But England was not 
an absolute monarchy ; that the powers of the Crown 
were not exactly defined did not mean that the English 
people had no voice. The question which had been \ 
so long and variously debated between Henry and | 
Anselm was a constitutional question, involving an 
arrangement which deeply modified the powers and 
the rights of the Crown in England. Even when king 
and archbishop had seen their way to a settlement, 
the matter must come before the council of the realm. 

Until however the war in Normandy was at an end, | 
nothing could be done towards a final settlement. i 

In the end of September Henry was able to write to 
the archbishop and announce the victory of Tinchebray 
which made Normandy his own. It is one out of many 
illustrations which prove the strange confusion of men’s 
moral judgments in the Middle Age to read how the 
victory was regarded by Eadmer and by many of the 
monastic party. Henry had ventured upon a wholly 
unjust war against his brother Robert. The only 
justification which could be found for it was mere 
revenge for Robert’s earlier attack on England, a plea 
which ought to have formed an additional condemna- 
tion of the war in the judgment of Churchmen. Heniy 
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had taken his brother prisoner, he was to keep him for 
many years in a dungeon and finally, with no one 
venturing a protest against the deed, was to put out 
his eyes. Yet many of the party who were the 
strongest supporters of ecclesiastical reform counted it 
certain that Tinchebray was a crowning mercy which 
God had seen fit to grant their king because of the 
peace he had patched up with his archbishop. So easy 
is it to tithe mint and to pass over justice. 

The Concordat between the Church and the State 
came for final determination before a great council 
held at London in August 1107, and there the ques- 
tion was again debated keenly. It is a mistake to 
imagine that the unwillingness to surrender to the 
demands of the Church arose merely from the personal 
pride and ambition of Norman kings. Often they 
merely represented the opinions of their counsellors, 
sometimes they were clearer of vision on the question 
than these. Men in England were proud of their 
kingdom, its liberties and its privileges, and were not 
inclined to sufiFer the decisions of an Italian bishop 
to rob the Crown of its dignity and above all of its 
independence. A passage from one of Beauclerk’s 
letters to a pope after Anselm’s death proves how 
difficult the king often found his situation between 
two contending forces. “ There is no end, as there is 
no measure, to their (the barons’ and vassals’) taunts 
and gibes. They tell me that, thanks to my remissness 
and want of zeal in asserting them, I am suffering 
the old prestige and the rights hitherto kept inviolate 
of my kingdom to be filched away from me.” But 
at this particular council Henry had given his word, 
and he held stoutly to the arrangement he had made. 
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It might have been possible for him, now that Nor- 
mandy was in his power and all his dominions loyally 
supported him, now that the Church s consul c was 
less to be dreaded, to have resiled from his agreement 
and to have thrown the blame of the rupture on the 
fact that he could not persuade his barons. But tin- 
character of Anselm had won the entire resfiect of 
his king, and had summoned into evidence all tin- 
best elements in his nature. He honoured the arch- 
bishop, now one of the best known men in ICuropt', 
with such honour as it was in him to pay. lie nntog- 
nised that the presence of such a man was an honour 
to his kingdom and a strength to his throne. If 
Anselm would only consent to come on certain tt-nus, 
Henry after due consideration of the terms was pn-- 
pared to grant them. By the firmness of the king 
and the archbishop the matter was linally arranged, 
and the Concordat of Laigle was accepted as tin- rulo 
to govern Church and State in their mutual relatiums 
within England. The peace was publicly mauifestt-d 
in the solemn act of August 11 1107, when An.si*lm 
consecrated five bishops to vacant sees in England. 
One of them, it is interesting to note, was his imlt-- 
fatigable opponent William of Warelwast. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Conclusion 

Anselm’s battles with the State were now at an end, 
but he had no long time to reap the fruits of victory. 
The keen sword was wearing through its scabbard, 
and already the hand of death was on him. Yet 
it was not granted him to close his life in peace ; he 
must struggle against the spirit of rebellion which had 
made its way among his clergy. 

He had the satisfaction at Whitsuntide 1108 of 
presiding over a great council of clergy and laity which 
came together to consider the condition of the Church 
in England. His struggle with the State had always 
had as its most powerful motive to win for the Church 
the opportunity to do her distinctive work within the 
kingdom. Now, when the opportunity was won, the 
Church must be instant to use it. The first peace with 
Henry had been employed to convene one council ; no 
sooner was the Concordat arranged than a second was 
summoned. The chief question which engaged the 
attention of the assembled Churchmen was the condi- 
tion of the parochial clergy. In accordance with the 
monkish ideals which the Benedictine revival had 
brought with it stringent regulations were passed to en- 
force celibacy on the whole body of the secular clergy. 
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On that subject England had reniained sanor tlian ihr 
Continent, but now the new ideas ha<I their way. 

Anselm had the further satisfaction <d using the 
high esteem in which ho was held by tlu* king in 
order to check the licence of; the court. W ht*iu‘\er tin* 
court journeyed through England, it haul been in ilie 
habit of billeting itself on the villagt‘ wlu‘re it eliost* 
to pass the night and of living at fn^e coni on the 
villagers. Like other plagues the menilHU's of tin* 
court destroyed more than they used. With the in- 
solence which easily creeps on the courtier in his 
behaviour toward the bucolic, with the addisl insoleneo 
which arose from the courtier being a Norrnitn and 
the rustic a Saxon, the destruction l)e(*anu' wanton. 
Men saw their homes practically {)illagetk the lood 
which their visitors could not consume toss<‘<l eandessly 
to the dogs or the fire, the surplus of tluar wine used 
to wash the feet of horses; nm\ i'xp(*rieneed thiKse 
worse outrages which reccvive no forgiveness. So 
notorious had the conduct of the court ^'mwn, thnt, 
when the news readied a villa<f<> of n iiroliulilo visit 
from their king, the inliahitants often li-ft. tlu ir home:-, 
en masse, not to return till tlu; locusts lind ilepurted. 
The archbishop showed a ti-iu* sens<- that he was 
father in God to all his Hock and set over them to lie 
the reconciler of the divided interests ami rnees in 
England. At his earnest representation Henry st.ernly 
put down the worst of these abuses. 

Discipline within the Church itsi-lf had not escaped 
scathless from the long ahsences of its primate, 
Bishops had learned the dangerous habit (d' lilierty 
and of defiance to constituted authority. The Are.h- 
bishop of York had always been jealous of the primacy 
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of Canterbury, but had had little need to show re- 
sentment since the superior was so rarely present to 
exert his authority. No sooner however was Anselm 
fairly installed, and the theory threatened to become 
a practical reality, than York rebelled. Gerard was 
dead, and a successor elected in his place. He must 
according to rule appear in Canterbury for consecra- 
tion and promise obedience to his superior. Flambard 
after many strange experiences had reappeared as 
bishop of Durham. It may have been at his instiga- 
tion that the archbishop-elect delayed to present 
himself in Canterbury, wrote direct to Rome for the 
grant of his pallium, and without having been con- 
secrated himself prepared to consecrate a bishop for 
St. Andrews. Anselm sent a strong remonstrance and 
warned his brother-archbishop that, if the canonical 
months elapsed without his having sought consecration 
from his primate, his election might be voided. At the 
same time he wrote to represent the position of affairs 
at Rome, and asked that the pallium, if forwarded at all, 
should be forwarded to Canterbury, whence it could 
be transmitted to York when Thomas had tendered 
his submission. The archbishop-elect tried every 
means of evasion and delay. He represented the 
poverty of his see and his own lack of money as the 
excuse for his failure to proceed southward, but 
betrayed clearly that he hoped to postpone the whole 
question until the age and sickness of the primate had 
made the see of Canterbury vacant. But Anselm was 
not to be moved. The due subordination of office 
within the Church was to him an axiom in its efficient 
government, whether or not the presence of the hierarchy 
were essential to the Church’s existence as the Church 
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of Christ. He sent a sharp warning to Rome (for he 
knew his Rome) that, if there were any trifling with 
his position in the matter, he would refuse to remain in 
England. And one of his last letters was an equally 
sharp and curt epistle to Thomas of York, in which 
it was intimated that, unless his submission were 
proffered within a certain period, interdict would be 
pronounced. 

Interdict however was never to be pronounced by 
Anselm. The primate had not long to live. For some 
time he was unable to travel on horseback and must 
be carried to and fro in a litter. The brain was less 
ready to do the bidding of the still eager will; his 
work was becoming a burden. With indomitable 
courage he had addressed himself to the task of 
attempting to reconcile the foreknowledge, predestina- 
tion, and grace of God with the freewill of man. It 
was ever the man’s habit to attempt great things. 
But he complained that, while once his stylus had 
found it difficult to keep pace with his ideas, he had 
now an unwonted difficulty in composition. As the 
strength ebbed away, he said wonderingly that he 
suffered no pain but only laboured under a total loss 
of appetite. With habitual self-control he who had 
once put constraint on himself to fast now controlled 
his body to eat. But it was the quiet and slow decay 
of all the vital functions. One care his fond monks 
could not persuade him to exercise over himself. He 
refused to surrender his lifelong habits of devotion, 
and to the end the life-worn man was carried into the 
oratory to take what part he was still able in Mass. 

At last his monks could not deceive themselves any 
longer. On Palm Sunday one of them spoke out the 
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fear of all. “ Father, we have come to understand 
that you are about to leave the world and hold yonr 
Easter feast at the court of your Lord.” The old 
man answered them : “ I were glad, were such the 
will of the Lord. Yet should I prefer if He were to see 
fit that I might be suffered to continue here till such 
time at least as I have solved a certain question about 
the origin of the soul, because I know not whether 
after my departure anyone will complete it.” '' The 
search for truth still fires these great and restless 
spirits even at the moment when they go into the 
presence of the Truth. They prefer the love to the 
possession, and on the threshold of heaven regret the 
labour and the hope of earth.” Nor do they ever 
forget the necessity of the brethren, because to abide 
may be more profitable for them. 

On the late evening of the following Tuesday the 
monks were chanting matins. In the archbishop’s 
chamber one of those who watched by the sick man 
read the story of the Passion that by means of the 
lesson for the day he might share in the common 
service. When he had read “Ye are they which 
have continued with Me in My temptations, and I 
appoint unto you a kingdom as My Father hath 
appointed unto Me, that ye may eat and drink at My 
table,” the labouring breath of the invalid warned 
them that the end was near. They lifted him from 
the bed and laid him, as the rule of his order com- 
manded, on the sackcloth and ashes along the floor. 
He died when the morning was beginning to break 
on the 21st of April 1109. 

He died as he had lived, with his thoughts busy 
about the questions of man’s soul and its relation to 
r6 
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God, with the habits of a lifetime of devotion as his 
support to the end. 

In the Introduction the attempt was made to point 
out how the revived religious life within the Church 
brought with it an inevitable collision with the State. 
So soon as England had settled down after the Con- 
quest, it was certain that, if the archbishop shared 
this revived religious life, he would find himself in 
conflict with the Norman king. It may be worth 
while to attempt some estimate of what Anselm had 
won by his compromise. 

He had won for the Church a means of self-expres- 
sion through which the revived life could make itself 
felt in connection with the appointment of the 
Church’s leaders. The opportunity was given and 
would now be valuable or useless according as the 
spirit which guided the Church’s action was pure or 
otherwise. It may appear that, so long as the question 
of election was not determined, nothing was finally 
determined. Now the question of election was never 
raised throughout the whole contest. It may be said 
that, while Henry or any later king retained the power 
to present his larderer or his chancellor to a bishopric, 
he could be content to allow the Church to retain the 
power of conferring by staff and ring the spiritual 
authority on this candidate of his choice. He retained 
the substance, and could therefore suffer the Church to 
employ what forms it would. Yet it is one thing to 
present a candidate where his election must be ratified, 
and another to present him where the body which 
confers upon him final authority has the power to 
refuse that authority. Through the symbolic rite of 
stafif and ring the Church had the power to refuse the 
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king’s candidate and to bring matters to a deadlock. 
Should the king present to a bishopric a man whose 
character or qualifications were a scandal to the office, 
the Church had now the power to leave him un- 
equipped for the functions to which he had been 
chosen. It could protest not merely by low murmurs 
but by a public act. That power and the knowledge 
of its existence were able even to exert an indirect 
influence on the election, for the king knew that he 
must present the candidate of his choice to the public 
verdict of the English Church. When therefore the 
spirit which governed the Church was pure and high, 
it was sure to exert its influence potently though 
perhaps indirectly. When it was low, when bishops 
recked little of their office, the king would be able to 
ignore their verdict and do what he pleased. Anselm 
had created the channel through which the spirit 
which governed the councils of the Church had now 
the opportunity to show itself. If the opportunity 
were unused or misused, it was the fault of Churchmen 
themselves, the sign of their degradation, the means of 
their weakness. 

In order to attain what he desired Anselm appealed 
to Eome, and, since the victory was won by the aid of 
Rome, helped to fasten on England a yoke which neither 
we nor our fathers were able to bear. Because the action 
of such men has been unscrupulously used in favour 
of a theory of the papacy they neither knew nor held, 
those who dissent from that theory often think it neces- 
sary to belittle the acts and question the motives of the 
men whose action helped that authority. It were 
fairer to realise the situation in which the man found 
himself and the authority he did allow to Rome. He 
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found himself alone, unsupported not only by the 
barons of England but by his own suffi-agan bishops 
in an aim which he believed to be vital for the worlc 
of the Church of God in England. None in England, 
realised its significance. Because he found no help 
there, he turned to Rome. He wanted liberty for* 
Christ’s Church; and Rome could aid him to win it. 
When Rome rendered such aid, it brought England 
into closer subjection to the central authority. Anselm 
aided that. He helped to give the Church of Rome its 
opportunity. He made it possible for the grandest 
experiment which was ever tried on earth, the experi- 
ment of a supreme tribunal which existed for the 
ends of Christ, to be tried in England. That the 
experiment failed was partly due to its impossibility 
and partly due to the fact that Rome could not rise 
to the greatness of the opportunity. It turned the 
opportunity which Anselm had helped to give it to base 
ends, and England cast it out with contumely. 

It is also necessary to remember that the Rome 
of this century was not the Rome of later ages, 
not merely in the men who were its popes, but in 
the theory which good Churchmen held about its 
authority. They held and enforced very definite 
views about the limits of that authority. The Roman 
Curia was a centre where the best thought on ques- 
tions which concerned the whole Church could be 
matured. When there was any general question to 
be considered, it was of manifest advantage that the 
Church should unitedly consider its whole bearing 
and issues, and that when action required to be taken 
the action should be simultaneous and unanimous. 
But the central authority did not engross all power so 
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an U^ eraiti{> t!ie aciioii of the Church in its national 
divisicina Tlu‘ counminioriH in each laud were free to 
dt'ti*riaiue tlunr own local ahairs with the clearer 
judt^meiit wliieh aruse troiu their better knowledge. 
Aiisrliu had iio !u\sitntion a.bout promptly refusing to 
admit a papal legate within England. Perhaps his 
tiiie e\jierienet‘ with a h‘gatti liad been too unfortunate 
to eiieouragt* its n'petitiun. lie insisted that no legate 
.should tmier Englainl so long as the Archbishop of 
CaiilfriHiry was in the realm. Phe primate was as 
littli* iiieliiied to snrrenth^r the liberty of the episco- 
pate of England into tlu‘ hands of a Roman bishop as 
iiitii Itii’ powor of a, Norman king. 

Nur diil thi‘ duirehmen of that daydream that their 
loyaUy to tlif hoad of their (diurch robbed them of 
t he jiowt r to erliicise its decisions. They paid Rome’s 
Verdict tht* (Nimpliiaent of thinking that it desciwcd 
discus'diai, Tlieir librn'ty was no mere tlmory but wavS 
traiiNlaied into praeiiet*. Tlu‘ frtmdum of language 
which l**yat Cluirchtueu of tlu‘ time (‘Xiu’ciscd is start- 
liiig til }iuyont‘ %vlu» cIkhjsc'h to study the writings of 
a iiteiliievn! .^aint at llrst haml iiud in somidlung other 
than selvct ii.iis, Men like St. lh‘rnard were not afraid, 
if tiiey judged the |H>pe mislakiui or worsi‘, to say it, 
a!id to '.ay it publicly and roundly so that all men might 
hear ^ Ami none ctmnted them tlu‘. worse Ohurchmen 
l«*cause tlicy <lid these tluugs. dliat dnuid ot free 
diHciiH>iie»n wliii’h is more ofitui ilu" symptom ol wi^ak- 
ness than of strength was unknown to the Middle 
Age men, 

« It Wvte i I.l.ioare ti» hriu‘, f'.j/., tlu*. jiulKajcnt of St. Ika'iiai'd on u. 
l4r:'i )M4 tiie liihuiii'H of an olitor of La Oroiau Tt would b(< 
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The man however was even greater than his work. 
He enriched the religion of England, not merely by the 
specific victory he won, but by the character of the 
man who won it. The specific work of the Church 
and the ends for which it ought to work in England 
he brought forward more clearly; and, when those 
clashed in appointed strife with the condition of things 
as they were within the kingdom, his attitude was 
such as became a true Churchman. His unswerving 
rectitude, his transparent honesty in pursuit of the 
ends he desired, the furtherance of his purpose not by 
court intrigues but by simple appeal to reason and 
conscience, the nobility of his bearing toward those 
who opposed him, the charity of his judgment toward 
such as persecuted it, the simplicity with which he bore 
those persecutions, all these, because they were so 
full of the spirit of Christ, helped to make his aims 
more clear and more attractive. 

Not less did he teach the Church a needed lesson as 
to her true weapons. In an age which believed in 
material force he flung himself with a superb confidence 
on the might of a meek and quiet spirit. His sweet 
reasonableness was his own chosen weapon and proved 
itself the most efiicacious one. In a century which 
had begun to deal in excommunications with reckless- 
ness and to debase Church discipline into a means of 
seeking other than purely spiritual ends he did not 
have resort to that means of attack. When once he 
threatened to use it, the threat was suflScient. It was 
suflicient because he had never abused the weapon. 
Henry had measured the influence which the con- 
demnation of such a man could exert, and he could 
not aflford wantonly to throw away that moral support 
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to his throne. At the last moment, when he saw that 
nothing would move his archbishop, he yielded. Not 
only did Anselm, so far as he understood them, 
seek the things of Christ. He used, in order that he 
might attain them, the methods of Christ. One result 
is that it is impossible to sum up his contribution to 
England’s religion by the statement that he won for it 
this thing or that. His contribution was himself, and 
to measure it rightly it is necessary to know him as 
well as his work. 

But England owes Anselm one other benefit. She 
owes to his action that the worst brunt of the suffer- 
ing, which every assertion of a great principle will 
always involve, fell not on her but on him. When 
one remembers the hideous war through which Ger- 
many needed to pass before the question between 
Church and State could be determined by a similar 
compromise, when one recalls such memories as Canossa, 
the Saxon rebellion which one pope fomented, and 
the treachery of Henry v. against his father which 
another pope did not venture to condemn, one recog- 
nises that it is in part to Anselm that England owes 
the absence of a similar struggle. The circumstances 
of course were different. The temptation was never 
so near Anselm as it was near Gregory and Urban to 
foment strife, to level excommunications, to release 
men from oaths of obedience when their release would 
help the Church’s efforts. There might have been but 
few in England who would have supported him if he 
had taken that course ; but it is to his honour and to 
England’s profit that he never showed the least in- 
clination to take such a course. He interposed on 
behalf of the coarse Eufus, after Eufus had worried 
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him out of his kingdom. He interposed again to 
support Beanclerk, when his opposition might have 
made civil war more envenomed. England suffered 
only indirectly from its primate’s loyalty to what he 
conceived to be his duty. It was himself who suffered 
most. Dragged from the studies which he loved, flung 
into a course of ecclesiastical negotiation and political 
bartering which were alien to his gentle spirit, torn 
away from the monastic life which was his delight 
into the turmoil of affairs, misunderstood, exiled, he 
never flung strife into the alien land, but bowed his 
head and submitted to sufier for the principles in 
which he believed. It had been well for the cause of 
the Church in England had his successors made them- 
selves inheritors not merely of his principles but of 
his spirit. 
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